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Strong Coast Concern Reorganizes 


SEATTLE, WasH., May 29.—The announce- 
ment just made of the retirement of Henry 
Carstens from Carstens & Earles (Ine.), Seattle, 
is of exceeding interest to the users of north 
Pacific coast lumber and shingles thruout the 
country, and, because his interest is acquired 
by Lloyd L. Hillman, vice president, and G. 
Austin Haskell, also vice president, and Mr. 
Hillman becomes president of the concern, the 
instance may be cited as one showing that there 
are still possibilities in this great nation of ours, 
for those who diligently apply themselves and 
work faithfully to forge to the front in the 
business and industrial world. 

Henry Carstens was a pioneer in the market- 
ing of north Coast lumber and shingles, and for 
twenty-nine years has been a factor in the 
trade. Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


selling lumber for the Hope Lumber Co., Hope, 
Idaho, manufacturing Idaho white pine and 
western pine, for two years, when in 1904 he 
came to Seattle and after serving in the sales 
department of a wholesale lumber and shing!e 
concern here for @ year or so, in the fall of 
1905 formed a partnership with J. 8. Bennett 
in the J. 8. Bemnett Lumber Co., Seattle, whole- 
salers of lumbér and shingles, having charge of 
the sales, and two years later, in the fall of 
1907 and after the financial depression of that 
year, Mr. Hillman became associated with Car- 
stens & Earles (Inc.), in charge of the lumber 
and shingle department. It was just two years 
later that he became vice president. 

During the thirteen years of his connection 
with the concern, Mr. Hillman has studiously 
applied himself to the details and has carefully 
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will be interested in a brief review 
of the activities of this organization, 
founded by Mr. Carstens and his 
associates, and its progress during 
this time. 

In 1891, when he was twenty-three 
years of age, Mr. Carstens engaged 
in the wholesaling of red cedar 
shingles in Seattle in partnership 
with F. N. Lang, from Baraboo, 
Wis. A year or so later Mr. Lang 
sold his interest in the concern to 
D. B. Baker, who a year or so later 
retired from the firm and then the 
late Michael Earles, of Seattle, be- 
came a non-active partner devoting 
his time to his then rapidly develop- 
ing mill interests at Bellingham and 
elsewhere. Not long afterwards 
Mr. Carstens acquired Mr. Earles’ 
interest and in 1905 incorporated. 





considered the possibilities for de- 
veloping not only in the wholesaling 
of lumber and shingles, with which 
he was more familiar, but has also 
carefully acquired a deep insight into 
the affairs of the investment and 
banking department of the concern’s 
business, with the result that he 
now takes the presidency with an 
experience qualifying him to con- 
tinue the business of the concern by 
such methods as have in the past 
been so eminently successful. Mr. 
Carstens continues as chairman of 
the board of directors and will act 
in an advisory capacity for a term 
of three years, so his advice will be 
available. 

The domestic and export lumber 
department is under the supervision 
of Fred T. Satterford, born at 


In 1907, Lloyd L. Hillman went 


With the organization 
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HENRY CARSTENS, 
and eight Who Retires 
years later became its general manager and 
senior vice president, having particular charge 
of its lumber and shingle department. 

In the development of their lumber and 
shingle business, Carstens & Earles found it 
necessary to finance many mills and at the 
same time market their output. This applied 
particularly to shingle mills. The result was 
that it gradually developed a financial depart- 
ment that in 1911 was placed under the super- 
vision of G. Austin Haskell, who later became 
vice president. He is a native of Chicago and 
had had an extensive experience in investment 
banking in the East before becoming associated 
with Carstens & Earles. 


Mr. Hillman, the new president of the con- 
cern, is a native of Minnesota, forty-four years 
of age, and as a young man acquired his first 
lumber experience with W. 8. Hill & Co., white 
pine manufacturers, at Minneapolis, beginning 
in 1896 and leaving six years later for the West. 
He was in the sales department and on the road 
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HILLMAN, 


was for twelve years with the old estab- 
lished importing house of R. & R. Bayley, 
at Plymouth. Mr. Satterford came to Seat- 
tle as correspondent for Price & Pierce (Ltd.), 
London, known thruout the world as a great 
lumber importing house. When the latter con- 
cern organized the Ocean Lumber Co., with 
headquarters in Seattle, to handle its Pacific 
coast business, Mr. Satterford became a mem- 
ber of its staff, where he remained for five years. 
On Jan. 1, 1917, he entered the employ of 
Carstens & Earles (Inc.), in charge of the ex- 
port and domestic lumber department, and for 
more than three years has greatly enlarged the 
scope and volume of business of this depart- 
ment, His personal acquaintance abroad and 
his long experience there is of great value to 
him in handling export requirements. In the 
domestic trade Carstens & Earles have here- 
tofore catered to more or less special require- 
ments but of late have gradually developed a 


(Continued on page 57) 


Birmingham, England, in 1883, who 
before coming to Seattle in 1911, 
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We Know How to Pile Lumber 


so that its value improves in seasoning. Note 
the cross pieces every 2 feet which allow 
free circulation of air. This explains in 
part the superiority of all our 


Southern Hardwoods 


If you are seeking lumber that is uniformly 
manufactured, properly dried and correctly 
graded, try our 


OAK ASH SAP GUM RED GUM BLACK GUM 
TUPELO GUM COTTONWOOD SYCAMORE 
MAGNOLIA CYPRESS HICKORY 
POPLAR BEECH PECAN ELM 





— 
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Address our nearest office: 


CHICAGO, ILL. MILLS: 


Ferriday, . La. 


1511 Lumber Exchange Osmeek,. La. 

J. ALBERT JOHNSON, Vice-President and Manager — a “ne 

onco » La. 

J. G. ASHE, Salesman liam. ha. 
Northwestern Representative : — ‘ Le. 

H. E. CORNELIUS, 206 Bremer Arcade, St. Paul, Minn. rew, . Miss. 


Leke City, Fla. 


Somc of our Sap and Red Gum 


Cornelius Lumber Company 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


L. E. CORNELIUS, President 
R. W. SIEGEL, Vice-President and Treasurer 
V. N. CORNELIUS, Secretary 


Southern Representatives: 
F. M. WOODY, Memphis, Tenn. L. D. REED, Tupelo, Miss. 
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“True-Grade” Quality is 
built into the stock by care- 
ful selection of timber and 
proper operating methods. 





Band Mill: Tipler, Wis. 





| car 4/4 No. | Com. Birch 


A Few Items for 
Prompt Shipment 


Hardwoods 


2 cars 5/4 No. 2 Common Basswood 4 cars 6/4 No. 2 C. & Btr. Birch 

AND IT COSTS NO MORE | | iitect::cccsee las eeoites 
2 cars 6/4 No. 3 Common Basswood 4 ears 8/4 No, 2 C. & Btr. Birch 
a 2 cars 8/4 No. 2 C. & Btr. Basswood { car 4/4 No. 2 C. & Btr. S. Elm 


3 cars 4/4 No. 3 Com. S. Elm 
| car 6/4 No. 2 C. & Btr. S. Elm 


We offer for prompt shipment 6 cars 4/4 No. 2 Common Birch | car 6/4 No, 3 Common S. Elm 
3 ears 4/4 No. | & No. 2 Com. Birch | ear 8/4 No. 2C. & Btr. S Elm 
HARD MAPLE BIRCH | car 5/4 No. 2 Common Birch 5 cars 5/4 No. 2 C. & Btr. H. Maple 
220M" 1" Nos i=. _ 100M’ No. 2 Com 5 ears 5/4 No. 3 Common Birch | car 4/4 No, | & No. 2 Com. S. Maple 
wD ni . e 2 . ° 
6M’ 5/4” No. 3 Com. 136M’ No. 3 Com. 
2M’ 6/4” No. 3 Com. 50M’ 5/4” C. & B 
5M’ 12/4” C. & B. 3M’ 6/4” ©. & B. 
10M’ 3x6” Hearts 48M’ 8/4” C. & B. Heml k 
BLACK ASH oc 
12M’ 5/4” Mill Run ROCK ELM 


oun’ K/an 
BASSWOOD 21M’ 5/4” Mill Run 


105M’ 1” No. 3 Com. 


SOFT ELM 
HEMLOCK AND TAMARACK 100M’ 1” No. 2 C. & B. 
150M’ 1” Merchantable 30M’ 1” No. 3_ Com. 
60M’ 2” No. $ 40M’ 2%” C. & B. 


Write or wire on items which interest you 


Tipler-Grossman 
Manufecturers’ Lumber Co. 
Northern Hardwoods 


Green Bay, + a ora Wisconsin 


ing 


WATCH THIS SPACE 








2 cars 2x4—12 No. | | car 2x6—16 No. 2 


5 cars 1x6—8/16 Merch. ! car 2x10—16 No. 2 
2 cars 1x4—8/16 No. 2 1 car 2x4—14 No. 3 
2 cars 2x4—12 No. 2 | car 2x4—16 No. 3 
{ car 2x4—14 No. 2 { car 2x6—10 No. 3 
2 cars 2x4—16 No. 2 ' car 2x6—12 No. 3 
{ car 2x6—12 No. 2 | car 2x6—14 No. 3 
| car 2x6—14 No. 2 | car 2x6—16 No. 3 


Brooks & Ross 


wie” Lumber Co. 


(Sales Office and Mill.) 
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Explains Proposed Changes in 
Hardwood Grading Rules 


_The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN takes pleasure in 
directing the especial attention of its readers 
to a letter from J. W. McClure, chairman of 
the inspection rules committee of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, printed on page 
°8 of this issue. In this letter Mr. McClure 
directs attention to the misapprehension of the 
application of the proposed rule changes as dis- 
cussed editorially by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
in its issue of May 29, and clearly sets forth the 
desire of the committee not only to bring about 
helpful improvements in the grading rules but 
also to maintain permanently the cordial spirit 
of cooperation that has been apparent in the 
hardwood lumber trade to a marked degree dur- 
ing the last year. 


_ This letter of Mr. McClure’s should be helpful 
in clarifying and explaining the results that are 
hoped for thru these proposed rule changes and 
should go far toward eliminating the possibility 


of any acrimonious discussion of these matters 
on the floor of the convention at the coming 
annual meeting. 


Excellent Advice That Should 
Not Be Necessary 


On the flood of printed and mimeographed 
matter emanating from Washington that daily 
inundates the editorial desks of this and every 
other newspaper office, and, incidentally, con- 
tributes to the shortage of paper, the following 
bulletin, headed ‘‘Your Liberty Bond,’’ was 
washed up one day this week: 

The United States Government borrowed 
money from you to finance the war. You hold 
the Government’s promise to pay you back. This 
promise is called a Liberty bond or Victory note. 
On this bond are stated the conditions under which 
the Government borrowed the money from you. 
Now, if you keep your bond until the date when 
the Government pays you in full for it you do 
not need to worry if, in the meantime, the price 
is low one day or high the next. You and Uncle 
Sam are living up to your agreement with each 
other, and neither will lose by it. On the other 
hand, if you sell your bond now you will find 
that the man who buys it will not give you a 
dollar for every dollar you paid for it. The price 
has been brought down because so many people 
are offering to sell their bonds. | Shortsighted 
people are dumping them on the market, and wise 
ones are buying them. The best advice that can 
be given to the owner of a Liberty bond is to 
hold on to it. It is as safe and sound as the Govern- 
ment itself. Buy as many more at the present 
low rate as you can afford. If you hold them to 
maturity you are bound to make the difference 
between what they sell for now and their face 
value, and you will also receive good interest 
on your investment. : 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN prints this ap- 
peal, which is signed by the director of the 
savings division of the Treasury Department, 
because it finds it difficult to break the habit, 
acquired during our recent unpleasantness with 
the Teutonic empires, of doing everything 
that the Government asked it to do. This 
journal does not feel that its readers need 
the advice, tho perhaps it can advantageously 
be passed alorg in some form to employees 
who are foolishly sacrificing their Govern- 
ment securities. Every purchaser of Liberty 
bonds, by implication at least, voluntarily as- 
sumed the responsibility of holding them until 
maturity; or, failing to do so, of accepting 
their market value at time of sale, and no 
one has any just ground of complaint against 
the Government because the bonds are now 
selling below par. Uncle Sam will scrupu- 
lously keep his part of the contract, which is 
to pay a certain rate of interest at fixed pe- 
riods, and to redeem the bonds at par at ma- 
turity. The Government has promised noth- 
ing more than that, and it will perform 
nothing less. No doubt many holders of these 
bonds have been forced to part with them by 
the best of reasons, such as sickness or other 
pressing personal or family emergencies; but 
the multitudes who have sold and are selling 
their bonds at heavy discounts merely to 
gratify a desire for some luxury merit the 
strongest condemnation, because their action 
has embarrassed the Government; discredited, 
in the minds of unthinking people, the best 
security in the world, and added to the cost 
of living. The only sensible and patriotic 


course is for everyone, just as far as possible, 
to hold on to his Liberty bonds, and to buy 
as Many more as he can. Never in the lives 
of the present generation have there been 
such bargains in Government bonds as can 
now be had, and wise investors are taking ad- 
vantage of that fact to the extent of their 
available resources. 
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Development Possible Thru 
Greater Use of Waterpower 


After twelve years of discussion in Congress 
and out, the waterpower bill has been passed 
and has been sent to the President for his sig- 
nature or veto. The bill provides for the devel- 
opment of waterpower on navigable streams, and 
therefore it is a measure nationwide in its scope. 
Navigable rivers, as the term is used, include to 
their very sources all streams flowing into navi- 
gable rivers. Few streams in the United States 
are outside of such areas. 

At present the developed waterpower in the 
whole country approximates 10,000,000 horse- 
power, according to the latest estimates by the 
Geological Survey. That is less than one-fifth 
of what is easily practicable, and less than one- 
twentieth of possible development by harnessing 
the streams. It has been asserted and never 
disputed that every wheel in the United States 
might be turned by water, with the electric cur- 
rent transmitted by wires; but this potential 
power is unequally distributed over the country. 
Heavy rainfall and streams with steep gradients 
are necessary, and sluggish rivers may carry 
larger volumes of water with no possibility of 
turning that water into power. Louisiana, with 
the whole Mississippi Valley water flowing 
across it, has less than one horsepower per square 
mile, while West Virginia has forty-three such 
units per square mile. : 

The greatest possibilities are in Washington, 
Oregon and Idaho, where 84 horsepower per 
square mile might be developed; California has 
49; the Rocky Mountain region’s waterpower 
possibilities range from 314 per mile in New 
Mexico to 28 in Montana. The range of possi- 
ble utilization of this resource in the Mississippi 
Valley lies between the extreme of less than one 
horsepower per square mile in the flat southern 
States to twenty or thirty times that much in 
States lying near the source of the Mississippi’s 
principal branches. 

The Atlantic Coast region varies between 
wide extremes in potential waterpower. Florida ’s 
is almost nothing, but the Appalachian region is 
rich. Massachusetts could put in use 27 horse- 
power per square mile, and New York 34. 

‘Power produced by waterwheels and carried 
by electricity over wires is destined to take the 
place of much of the power now produced by 
the combustion of coal, oil and natural gas, and 
it has become a conservation measure of first 
rank. During January, 1920, fuel used in the 
generation of electrical power in the United 
States included 3,623,215 tons of coal, 1,266,017 
barrels of petroleum, and 1,333,310,000 cubic 
feet of natural gas. The saving of that quan- 
tity of fuel, or a large part of it, could be 
brought about by further development of hydro- 
electric power, and to that extent the fuel short- 
age could be relieved. It is not practicable, how- 
ever, to reach that point immediately. Water- 
power plants are large and expensive, and it 
takes time to build them. The production of 
the energy developed by water wheels in 1910 
would have called for the combustion of 23,000,- 
000 tons of coal; and the progress thus far made 
is by no means negligible, tho it is little more 
than a beginning. With the country on the 
verge of a threatened coal shortage, with a 
lessened production of natural gas actually upon 
us, and the fear of decline in oil output ever 
present, the possibility of increasing the use of 
hydro-electric power will be viewed with satis- 
faction. 

The long fight that was necessary to put the 
waterpower bill thru Congress was due to two 
principal causes—the hazy conception of the 
matter by the public with consequent indiffer- 
ence and active opposition from forees com- 
monly designated as ‘‘interests.’’ 

The bill as it was finally passed by Congress 
is regarded as a compromise measure. It pro- 
vides a commission to supervise the development 
of waterpower on navigable rivers under licenses 
granted to individuals and corporations. It is 


stipulated that the Government shall have prior 
right to develop power, and upon the expiration 
of a license to private capital the Government 
reserves the right to take over any power prop- 
erty, upon payment of not more than the original 
cost. The Government may also take over any 


such property at any time under condemnation 
proceedings, and to operate plants in time of 
public danger. 

Next after the United States Government, the 
States and municipalities are to have prior de- 
velopment rights. The Government retains full 
supervision of construction which must begin 
within two years after the license is issued and 
must be completed within a specified time on 
pain of the cancelation of the license. 

About two-thirds of the country’s potential 
waterpower is west of the crest of the Rocky 
Mountains in a region where industrial develop- 
ment calling for power is relatively small. The 
East, which uses much power and needs more, 
is not so well provided, but even there water- 
power plants are few in comparison with the 
number which might be installed. The im- 
mediate effect of the passage of the waterpower 
bill is problematical, but those who made the 
fight for it are confident that ultimately and 
gradually it will lead to much development and 
to an enormous saving of fuel. 


Fifty Million Dollars for 
Building Small Homes 


The most cheering news in a long time is the 
announcement made on Thursday at the national 
convention of real estate dealers at Kansas City, 
Mo., by Walter Stabler, comptroller of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York, 
that his company is prepared to advance $50,- 
000,000 to finance the building of small homes 
costing up to $10,000 each. There have been 
previous newspaper reports of large amounts, 
running into the millions, being set aside by this 
insurance company to be loaned in cities wher¢ 
the need for housing was acute, but this is the 
first public announcement of a fund designed 
primarily to benefit the man who wants to build 
a moderate priced home. It also is the first 
time that so large a sum as $50,000,000 has 
been mentioned, much less officially announced, 
in this connection. The plan under which loans 
will be made is briefly outlined in the tele- 
graphic report printed on page 61. 

The company is not impelled by philanthropy, 
but recognizes the need of more and _ better 
housing as a stabilizing, Americanizing influ- 
ence in our national life. The announcement 
is particularly welcome at this time when the 
volume of money available for building loans 
has been so greatly restricted by current finan- 
cial conditions. 


Home Builders Are the Real 
Nation Builders 


Speaking before a Detroit congregation on a 
recent Sunday evening, Dr. Edgar DeWitt Jones 
said that the great need of the country is for 
more homes. His address was a plea for a 
better, saner type of American home life, a 
prerequisite of which are comfortable, attrac- 
tive, and reasonably commodious homes. 

The modern city dweller ‘‘who is obliged to 
sleep in a bureau drawer and entertain his 
guests on the stair steps is in no position to fight 
the enemies of the home,’’ declared the 
preacher, and he spoke the truth. A normal, 
healthy home life is impossible in the cramped 
and often insanitary quarters that thousands 
of families are today compelled to oceupy. 

Harking back to the early days of the republic 
Dr. Jones said that the Puritans, whatever their 
faults, succeeded in investuring the family life 
‘“‘with a kind of divine radiance that made 
home ‘a little bit of heaven.’ They were home 
builders before they were nation builders. ’’ 

The last sentence above quoted is worth pon- 
dering. No nation can achieve greatness or 
long maintain its position in the front rank 
unless it is made up of home loving and home 
building people. The lumbermen of the coun- 
try are in position to render a patriotie service 
of the highest order, not only as sellers of homes 
but as creators of a nation-wide home owning 
sentiment that shall indeed make America a 
nation of homes in the fullest and best sense. 
The ancient ideal of ‘‘every man under his 
own vine and figtree’’ should find its modern 
fulfilment in ‘‘every American family under 
its own rooftree.’’ 


Supreme Court Sets Early Date 
to Hear Hardwood Appeal 


That the Supreme Court of the United States 
has granted the application for advancement 
for argument the appeal taken from the decision 
of Judge McCall at Memphis in the injunction 
proceedings against members of the open compe- 
tition plan of the American Hardwood Asso- 
ciation is cause for congratulation, and indi- 
eates that the Court realizes the importance 
to the entire business structure of the country 
that attaches to the final decision in this case. 
As may be noted from a telegraphic dispatch 
from Washington in this issue the case is made 
Number 1 on the docket and set down for argu- 
ment on October 11. 


In the meantime Attorney L. C. Boyle will 
press his application for a modification of the 
McCall decision that will suspend that portion 
of the injunction that forbids the circulation 
among association members of statistics on 
‘“stocks, production and sales.’? However, 
should this application be denied it will not 
necessarily mean that the Supreme Court jus- 
tices have passed upon the legality of this prac- 
tice and sustained the construction of the law 
by Judge McCall as applied to this case. 
Rather, it will mean that in the opinion of the 
Supreme Court it is better to keep the injunc- 
tion intact and dispose of the entire case at one 
time. 

In view of the statement made this week by 
representatives of the Department of Justice 
that other organizations following the open com- 
petition plan are under surveillance by the de- 
partment the final decision of the highest court 
of the land, now promised early next fall, will 
be awaited with more than ordinary interest, 
not alone by the lumber industry but by all 
other lines where intelligent competition is be- 
ing substituted for the old time ignorant com- 
petition that was good for neither the manu- 
facturer and seller of a product nor the buyer. 


The Hardwood Distillation 
Industry Makes Progress 


More and more with the passing of the years 
and the diminishing stands of timber in the 
United States there is arising popular pressure 
to the effect that as large a part as possible ot 
the tree shall be utilized. In the light of this 
feeling and also because it opens the way to 
profitable utilization of hardwood waste the 
article which appears on page 62 of this issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is recommended 
to those interested in the subject of hardwood 
distillation. All of a tree can be distilled, or, 
if desirable only those parts which ordinarily go 
to waste in manufacturing lumber. 


In the first place it may be said that the hard- 
wood distillation industry has passed thru its 
infancy. Thru discouraging years the industry 
has forged its way and now has demonstrated 
that there is a good and paying market for th: 
products obtained. One product may well be 
taken as an example of what the hardwood dis- 
tillation industry means, not alone to manufac- 
turers of hardwood lumber, but to all the lum- 
bermen of the country. When wood is distilled 
an excellent creosote oil is obtained. This oil is 
especially suitable for the dipping process or 
the brush process of treating lumber and posts. 
It is said that lumber so treated does not 
‘*bleed’’ and that shortly after its application 
the creosote oil has become so firmly impreg 
nated in the wood that it will not stain fin: 
white fabric. Incidentally hardwood logs, the 
ends of which have been painted with a some 
what similar solution, are said to be left wn- 
touched by insects, something which will 1}: 
greatly appreciated by many lumbermen. 

Wood creosote oil, so far as information now 
at hand reveals, has not been utilized in treat 
ing wood paving blocks. The fact that it is 
said that it will not bleed suggests that experi- 
ments to determine how well wood blocks, im- 
pregnated with wood creosote oil, will stand uj}. 
would be a good undertaking for one or more 
lumber associations. 
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Forest Service Report on 
the Lumber Industry 


The Forest Service report on timber resources 
and the lumber industry, a summary of which 
appears on pages 50 and 51, made in response 
to the Capper resolution in the United States 
Senate, contains much information but no 
startling surprises. It is a careful but some- 
what hurried revision of manv former reports 
and documents, with some new facts and con- 
clusions. So far as it deals with the stand of 
timber, it is evidently based on the report made 
by the bureau of corporations ten years ago, but 
more recent information is used, as is evident 
from certain totals in that report and in the 
present one. The bureau of corporations esti- 
mated the stand of timber in the United States 
at 2,826,000,000,000 feet; the Forest Service 
now estimates it at 2,215,000,000,000, a falling 
off of 600,000,000,000 in ten years, or a decline 
| of 60,000,000,000 feet a year. The annual cut 
of lumber does not account for all of this decline, 
tho it is responsible for the most of it. The 
assumption would seem to be that the former 
estimate was a little too high. 

But that is not the most noticeable difference 
hetween the report ten years ago and that just 
made. <A decrease of six hundred billion feet in 
the whole timber stand will not cause much sur- 
prise, because it appears reasonable; but the 
report now before the Senate, compared with 
that of ten years ago, shows an apparent in- 
crease of nearly 60,000,000,000 feet in the hard- 
wood stand. It was placed at approximately 
104,000,000,000 feet then, and now the figures 
are 460,000,000,000. However, this comparison 
should be made with caution, because it will be 
remembered that the bureau of corporations’ 
report ten years ago did not state in so many 
words and figures that the hardwood stand was 
404,000,000,000 feet. It merely gave data from 
which that total might be deduced. 

Otherwise, so far as the Forest Service report 
deals with statistics and history, it covers ground 
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which had been gone over many times before; 
but the report was intended to go beyond a 
recital of history and statistics. Senator Cap- 
per’s resolution was plainly a move hostile to 
the lumber industry as now conducted. Its pur- 
pose was to show profiteering, manipulation of 
prices, and combinations injurious to the users 
of lumber. The report gives no comfort to any 
such charges or insinuations. It explains that 
advances in lumber prices have been due to the 
old law of supply and demand, accentuated by 
peculiar conditions. The inflation of the ecur- 
rency was one of them, and lumber prices re- 
sponded to small stocks and excessive demand. 
Transportation difficulties had much influence 
on the situation; so much influence, in fact, that 
even at the very high prices which buyers freely 
offered, it was often impossible to secure lumber 
in the amounts required. Shipments had to be 
made long distances, in many instances thou- 
sands of miles, and that was due solely to the 
fact that buyer and seller were in different parts 
of the country. Many industries were unable to 
buy at any price the lumber they needed. 

Senator Capper’s claim that the export of 
lumber should be stopped in the interest of the 
home buyer will receive no sympathy from this 
report, which states that exports have little 
effect on the general lumber situation at home, 
tho they do reduce to some extent available sup- 
plies of strictly high grade stocks of some of 
the hardwoods. 

Lumbermen generally will find the report 
friendly and sympathetic. It emphasizes the 
difficulties under which the industry has been 
conducted during and followiug the war, and 
lays no charge of mismanagement, overreaching, 
or profiteering at the lumberman’s door, but 
shows him in the light of having done his duty 
under very trying circumstances and with com- 
mendable loyalty. 

The report concludes by urging that means 
be found for assuring future timber. This 
recommendation contains nothing radical. It 
does not advocate governmental interference 


with private business, but stands up for a forest 
policy in which the individual ean coéperate 
with the State and with the Federal Government 
in the production and protection of forests. No 
marked change is noted in the ownership of 
timber. Much of it is in the hands of large 
holders, and a tendency is apparent on the part 
of large and small holders to unite to form 
blocks that can be lumbered to better ad- 
vantage. 


The Rite-Grade Movement 
Is Gaining in Strength 


When the Rite-Grade movement was started 
some years ago by the shingle branch of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association twenty 
mills were members. Today practically one 
hundred mills are cooperating in the Rite-Grade 
movement and these mills are now producing 
fully 50 percent of the red cedar shingles manu- 
factured. The movement has grown from its 
inception, because the organization and what 
it has stood for were needed and appreciated 
by lumbermen and the public. 

Some months ago when the square pack basis 
of packing shingles was made a part of the 
Rite-Grade program the movement was endorsed 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Before this 
basis of pack was adopted there was some objec- 
tion to it and, as is wholly natural, all manu- 
facturers and retailers have not as yet endorsed 
the movement. However, shingle manufacturers 
selling direct to the trade who have taken pains 
to acquaint the trade fully with the reasons for 
the adoption of the square pack basis, inelud- 
ing the numerous sales advantages to retailers, 
have been very successful in getting retailers 
to become enthusiastic about the square pack 
unit. In this connection lumbermen generally 
will be interested in reading the article on page 
61 of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
telling of the advantages and incidentally some- 
thing of the methods followed in working out 
prices for the products packed on the new basis. 








MILWAUKEE, WIs., June 2.—One of the most 
unique series of group meetings ever held in Wis- 
consin, for that matter in any State, took place 
last week in the Badger State. 

The Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion and the Wisconsin Bankers’ Association 
held a series of five group meetings in Wis- 
cousin, The meetings were held at Sparta, May 
25; Madison, May 26; Waukesha, May 27; 
Green Bay, May 28; and Clintonville, May 29. 

President Babcock and Secretary Montgomery 
of the lumbermen’s association were members 
ot the party which made the tour in two private 
cars, the members of the lumbermen’s associa- 
tion attending the particular group meeting 
which was most convenient. 

The idea of holding a series of joint meetings 
came as result of a joint meeting of the agricul- 
tural committees of the bankers’ and lumber- 
men’s associations, held in Milwaukee in April. 

The Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion is particularly fortunate in having Presi- 
(ent Babeock, a man who is not only a prince 
ot good fellows but who is also thoroly converted 
to the idea of association work. President 
Babeoek is also a banker, a member of the 
bankers’ agricultural committee and a director 

the Wisconsin Bankers’ Association. 


Find Many Common Interests 


Over a thousand bankers and lumbermen at- 
tended the meetings, the average attendance 
or each meeting being over two hundred. Each 
city at which a group meeting was held tried to 
outdo the other cities in the arranging of an 

{tractive program, as well as the providing of 

ujoyable entertainment. While, of course, a 
vanquet followed each meeting, there was also 
‘pportunity for side trips to points of interest, 
‘“utomobile trips, boat trips, vaudeville entertain- 
ment and other diversions. 

Altho the lumbermen and bankers had never 
met before in joint sessions, each meeting was on 
the order of a reunion. These tio associations 














































have about the same number of members, about 
the same amount of capital invested, do business 
with the same customers and both organizations 
have been in existence about the same length of 
time. Many bankers are interested in lumber 
companies, and hundreds of lumber dealers are 
directors in their local banks. The only wonder 
is that this codperation between the lumbermen 
and bankers did not come about years ago. 
Must Meet Demand for Homes 

Both President Babeock and Secretary Mont- 
gomery were given a prominent place on all the 
programs, and emphasized that the statement 
that there is a shortage of 3,400,000 homes thru- 
out the nation, recently given out by the Depart- 
ment of Labor, brings home a responsibility to 
every lumberman and every banker to alleviate 
this condition. Propaganda emanating from the 
United States Senate to the effect that the high 
cost of building is due to the price of lumber has 
found fertile ground in the imagination and mind 
of the average person. It was brought out that 
this was entirely untrue and simply propaganda 
against lumber, as the cost of lumber in the 
ordinary house is only about 20 percent of the 
total cost, and yet lumber is made to suffer and 
carry the entire blame for the high cost of build- 
ing. The average person will not save anything 
by postponing building as the price of building 
materials will not go down any sooner than the 
price of other commodities, and the shortage of 
homes indicates the demand, altho there will, of 
course, be adjustments in the prices of some 
items. 

Bankers and Lumbermen Should Codperate 


The bankers were also shown how they could 
cooperate with the lumbermen in the northern 
part of the State, where the settlers need much 
financial encouragement in order to develop 
their farms. It was shown that many of the 
lumbermen are borrowing from the bankers 
in Chicago and Minneapolis on two-name paper, 
and that a little less conservative attitude on 


RETAIL LUMBERMEN AND BANKERS CONFER 


the part of the bankers would divert much of 
this business to the Wisconsin banks. 

The menace of the Non-Partisan League was 
clearly indicated by reports which were made 
at each meeting. The Non-Partisan League is 
quietly but nevertheless very actively at work 
in Wisconsin attempting to line up the vote of 
the farmers with that of the Socialists and 
Non-Partisan Leagues. It was discovered that 
a very well developed propaganda was at work 
to attempt to elect Victor Berger as the next 
governor of Wisconsin. The need for codpera- 
tion of the bankers and the lumbermen to pre- 
vent this catastrophe was very apparent. 

A straw vote for president of the United 
Statés was taken at each group meeting, and 
it was interesting to note that Gov. Lowden of 
Illinois ran first, Hoover second, and Wood 
third, with a scattering vote for the other presi- 
dential aspirants. 


Lumbermen Invited to Bankers’ Convention 


One of the results of the group meetings was 
that the lumbermen of Wisconsin have been 
invited to attend the convention of the Wis- 
consin Bankers’ Association at North Lake, 
Wis., June 16 and 17. An extra day has been 
added to the bankers’ program, June 18, which 
will be called Banker-Farmer-Lumberman Day. 
The bankers’ association has been very active 
for a number of years in its agricultural work 
and spends about $15,000 a year in work with 
the farmers. Professor D. H. Otis, formerly 
connected with the college of agriculture of the 
University of Wisconsin, is in charge of the 
Banker-Farmer Exchange. 

President Babcock and Secretary Montgom- 
ery were both highly pleased with the results 
of the meetings thruout the week, and feel 
that the cordial spirit of codperation between 
the members of the two associations will result 
in much benefit not only to the bankers and 
the lumbermen, but to the entire State of Wis- 
consin. 
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MARKET WANTED FOR PULP TIMBER 


Can you put us in touch with parties who might 
be interested in the purchase of wood for making 
paper pulp. A number of years ago, a paper mill 
was started at Denver, Colo., and a considerable 
quantity of cordweod was shipped from this terri- 
tory. We have a large supply and think the present 


paper shortage might enable us to work up business 
which would be mutually profitable—INQu1RY No. 
86. 


[This inquiry comes from a timber company 
in Wyoming. Available directories do not show 
any pulp mill in that immediate vicinity. For 
the most part they lie farther east. The inquirer 
has been furnished the following addresses: 
International Pulp Co., New York City; Wausau 
Paper Mills Co., Wausau, Wis., and the Min- 
nesota & Ontario Paper Co., 1100 Building Ex- 
change, Minneapolis, Minn.—EpI1rTor. } 


LARGEST LOAD OF LOGS 

The question arises as to the largest load of logs 
ever hauled by team. I claimed the load exhibited 
at the World’s Fair in 1893, scaling 36,000 feet, 
hauled by one pair of black horses and loaded on 
12-foot bunks, with 6-foot runners, is the record— 
this coming from Nester Estate, in the upper penin- 
sula of Michigan. My opponent claims that a 
50,000 feet load has been hauled on a 24-foot 
bunk. 

Back in ’98 and ’99 I helped build a camp at 
Foxboro, Wis., and worked there, also working for 
the Nester Estate at other points. I had, and 
prized highly, one of the medals struck off, showing 
the Nester load of logs at the World’s Fair, but 
unfortunately lost it. In the late war I was in an 
Irish battalion of the Imperial British Army.— 
M. E. Geroy, Horse Shoe, N. Y.—No. 47. 


[The Northwestern Lumberman published a 
number of articles regarding this load of logs 
at the World’s Fair, but its files of that period 
are in storage and not readily accessible for ref- 
erence. The above inquiry as to the largest 
load of logs is respectfully referred to our read- 
ers.— EDITOR. | 


DISPUTE ABOUT MANUFACTURE 


We wish to secure your opinion concerning a 
difficulty which we are having with one of our 
mills at the present time. 

We ship considerable lumber surfaced and re- 
sawn, and a short time ago we sent to a planing 
mill in Virginia a car of this stock to be S28, }§, 
hit or miss, and resawn in center. On arrival of 
car at destination, our, customer reported that 
the lumber was very thin. One of our representa- 
tives made a special trip to investigate and ad- 
vised that aside from being thin the stock is rather 
poorly resawn. One piece measures ;;; the other 
piece %. Do you think that if this lumber was 
originally surfaced 3%, hit or miss, and resawn on 
a band resaw, both mates together would measure 
about 33 thick? 

We have done our best to get the mill to send 
a representative, or have one of its friends in this 
section look at this stock which incidentally is still 
in the car on demurrage. We offered to pay the 
expenses and time of whoever investigates the com- 
plaint if we are in the wrong. 

This planing mill has refused to investigate the 
complaint. We are wondering just what steps 
would be advisable in a matter of this kind.— 
Inquiry No. 88. 


[This inquiry comes from Philadelphia. It 
seems probable from the foregoing description 
that too much surface was removed when the 
lumber was planed. The resaw was probably 
19 gage, or about 1/24 of an inch thick and 
could not remove enough wood to bring the com- 
bined thickness of the two mates down to }4 
of an inch. The unequal thickness of the mates 
was due to improper adjustment of the ma- 
chine, resulting in an unworkmanlike job. 

If the parties are unable to reach a settlement 
by agreement, it would seem that the whole- 
saler must pocket his loss, or seek his remedy 
in the court perhaps in a suit for damages sus- 
tained, and in that case the plaintiff would be 
required to prove the damage if a car of lumber 
was spoiled by mismanufacture. The court 
would likely hold that the work was done under 
a contract, expressed or implied. In that case 





the refusal of the owner to accept it, as he says 
he did, would be to his advantage in court, be- 
cause acceptance would be a waiver of visible 
defect and that would hold even if he had pre- 
viously complained that the quality was defect- 
ive. This appears to be the view held in the 
ease of Florida Athletic Club vs. Hope Lumber 
Co., 44 Southwestern Reporter 10. It would 
be best for the inquirer to consult his attorney 
before deciding to go to court to collect dam- 
ages.— EDITOR. } 


STATISTICS ON CROSS ARMS 


We would be very glad to secure some reliable 
statistics in connection with the cross arm busi- 
ness. If you have any data of this kind, or if you 
can let us know where such information may be 
had we will greatly appreciate it. We would like 
to know the amount of wood cross arms, both fir 
and yellow pine produced in the United States and 
Canada during the last few years. We would also 
like to know in what markets these cross arms were 
disposed of.—Inquiry No. 49. 


[The above inquiry comes from the State 
of Washington. The bureau of census issued 
a report in 1911 covering the year 1909 show- 
ing the total production of cross arms for that 
year as 3,508,695; of which 2,064,451 were pur- 
chased by telephone and telegraph companies. 
The average cost per cross arm was 37 cents. 
Of the total production the largest number 
1,720,247 were cut from Douglas fir; pine be- 
ing second with 1,411,438, and all pines ap- 
parently being included in this figure. The fir 
cross arms brought one cent over the average, 
or 38 cents apiece. The statistics also showed 
over 6,000,000 brackets for the year at an 
average cost of 1% cents; these being chiefly 
ot oak, Douglas fir being used for only 53,000 
of them. For insulator pins, locust very heav- 
ily predominated, with oak and elm second; 
the total production being over 18,000,000, at 
an average cost of 1.3 cents each. 

Government statistics are not available for 
any later years. Brown on ‘‘Forest Prod- 
uets’’ 1919, discusses Douglas fir for cross ties 
and for poles, but does not mention it or any 
other wood for cross arm purposes, at least as 
far as disclosed by the index. Kellogg on 
‘*Lumber and Its Uses’’ discusses insulator 
pins and brackets and states that they are 
manufactured chiefly from locust and oak, 
and consume annually about 9,000,000 feet of 
wood; but no reference to cross arms can be 
discovered anywhere in the book. Under 
Douglas fir, however, Kellogg does mention 
cross arms as one of the things made from 
this wood. 

It will be seen from the 1909 figures that 
very much larger proportion of cross arms are 
purchased and used by telephone and tele- 
graph companies.—EDITOR. | 


CHESTNUT PRODUCERS AND USERS 


We would like to have information as to ad- 
dresses of large producers of chestnut lumber with 
annual production and addresses of the largest 
manufacturers who use the product and the pur- 
poses for which they use it—INQuirRy No. 48. 


[The National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, MeCormick Building, Chicago, has pub- 
lished a register with lists of names of hard- 
wood consumers, arranged by States, which 
shows a considerable number of manufacturers 
using chestnut. It is used by casket and furni- 
ture manufacturers and by a number of mis- 
cellaneous lines for core stock or foundation 
wood, largely in common and sound wormy 
grades. Chestnut grows over a considerable 
extent of hardwood territory and is largely 
secured with other woods. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN can not give anything like an ade- 
quate list of people who manufacture this wood, 
but the address of the inquirer will be supplied 
upon request from anyone desiring to make 
offers of chestnut.—EDITor. ] 


CONTENTS OF TAPERING TIMBER 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN published in the 
issue of-May 8 as Inquiry No. 45 an estimate 
of the board measure contents of a square taper- 
ing timber 12 feet long, one end 18 inches 
square and the other 6 inches. Several replies 
have been received and they do not agree in 
their totals. One from Sumpter, 8. C., and an- 
other from Jacksonville, Ill., are given below: 

We figure the contents at 144 feet by finding the 
size at the middle of the piece. To do this we 
must add the size of each end thus: 18 inches plus 
6 inches divided by 2 equal 12 inches, and 12x12 
equals 144 feet. Should the taper be on one side 
as 18x18 to 18x6, the contents of the piece would 
be 216 feet. 

The tapering timber contains 144 feet according 
to our estimate as follows: 6 inches plus 18 
inches divided by 2 equals 12 inches, and 12 inches 
by 12 inches multiplied by 12 equals 144 feet. In 
other words, the average size is 12 inches by 12 
inches and length 12 feet. 


SEEKS SMALL DIMENSION HARDWOOD 

We are in the market for 10 or 12 cars a year 
of squares of birch, maple, beech, poplar or any 
other wood suitable for dowels 4”, 4%”, 3%”, Ye”, 
1%” and up to 1”, in lengths of 18, 24, 30, 36, 42, 
48, 54, 60 and 72 inches. Kindly give us what aid 
you can in putting us in touch with parties who can 
furnish the above.—INnqQuiRy No. 81. 

[The above inquiry comes from a manufac- 
turer of and dealer in foreign and domestic 
fancy woods, Chicago, Ill. The AmMERIcAN Lum- 
BERMAN will be pleased to furnish the address to 
persons requesting it.—EDITor. ] 


SCHOOLS THAT TEACH PLAN READING 

Will you please give me the names of a few tech- 
nical schools which give courses in estimating and 
plan reading. Are there any located in Minne- 
apolis ?—INQuIRY No. 94. 

[The above request for information comes 
from North Dakota. Many universities offer 
courses in architecture, including estimating and 
plan reading. Such a course is given by the 
University of Minnesota, at Minneapolis. Ad- 
vanced courses in architecture are provided by 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Bos- 
ton, and by the Armour Institute, Chicago. The 
International Correspondence School, Scranton, 
Pa., and the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation (of Canada), Winnipeg, Man., teach this 
subject by mail. The Industrial Publishing Co., 
New York City, sells a small book, ‘‘How to 
Read Plans,’’ which treats that subject in a 
satisfactory manner, but it can not take the 
place of regular school training in architecture. 
—EDITOR. ] 


SPECIAL DICTIONARY WANTED 

One of our subscribers has written in asking if 
we know of a dictionary of strictly lumber and 
contractors’ terms. He says a discussion has arisen 
in his office as to what corner boards or ridge 
boards are and states that if he can get such a 
dictionary with these terms it would be a great 
help in the sales organization. 

Do you know if any such book is in print, and, 
if so, who are the publishers? We would much 
appreciate the information.—INnquiRy No. 99. 

[This inquiry comes from a publisher in 
Detroit, Mich. So far as the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN can ascertain, no dictionary exactly 
meeting the inquirer’s wants has been published, 
but valuable sources along that line are availa- 
ble. In 1905 the United States Forest Service 
published bulletin No. 61 with the title ‘‘ Terms 
Used in Forestry and Logging,’’ and this can 
be obtained from the Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. In 1918 the Forestry 
Journal, 930 F St., N. W., Washington, D. C., 
published this bulletin after thoro revision and 
with many additions, with the title ‘‘ Forest 
Terminology.’’? The Macmillan Co., New York 
City, publishes in three large volumes a ‘‘Dic- 
tionary of Architecture and Building’’ that is 
very complete and would probably meet the in- 
quirer’s needs in most instances, tho it is more 
of an encyclopedia than a dictionary.—EpITor. | 
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The General Business Situation 


The causes of the recent business deflation in 
this country have been much discussed and de- 
bated, and generally it has been attributed to 
an unusually backward season and to a con- 
gestion in transportation that has disorganized 
commerce seriously, with a shrinkage in trans- 
actions as a natural result; but a careful analysis 
of the whole situation shows that it is not these 
restrictive elements alone which account for the 
prevailing disposition among dealers to elim- 
inate all speculation from their dealings and 
to buy only within the closest possible limits, 
or for the increasing number of cancelations 
and revisions of orders. To the contrary, these 
developments seem in the main to be directed by 
actually diminished consumption of commod- 
ities, due largely to resistance to the abnormally 
high prices, hastened by the reduction of public 
purchasing power thru decreased employment, 
and by the tightening of money rates and 
credits. Financial pressure has foreed offerings 
of certain lines of goods at considerable price 
reductions both in the retai] and wholesale 
trades, and the consumers’ growing conviction 
that the present price reaction is not merely of a 
temporary nature accounts for the present hesi- 
tation to buy ahead; hence ordering for next 
fall and winter requirements, which normally is 
at its height in many lines at this time of the 
year, is now markedly slack, pending a clearer 
insight into the price situation. 

A restrietion on public consumption on account 
of increased unemployment has been referred to 
in the foregoing paragraph. Reports from 
various directions indicate a growing surplus of 
labor, which is generally taken to mean the re- 
sumption of competition for employment, with 
a consequent fall in labor costs and increase in 
individual efficiency. In the textile industry 
particularly, but also in many other industries, 
there has been extensive curtailment of opera- 
tions due to lack of new orders, with the result 
that many men have been released; and other 
industries are understood to be planning an 
early reduction of their payrolls. In Chicago, 
as probably typical of other American cities, 
there is developing a surplus of labor also in 
the building field, and this is satisfactorily com- 
mented on by the local lumber trade, which 
therein sees an eventual reduction in labor costs 
and a consequent increase in home building and 
in other construction work which is now being 
held back largely by the excessive wages com- 
manded by the workers. 

The railroad situation is somewhat improved. 
The freight jams at various important shipping 
centers which only a few weeks ago threatened 
the country so direly have been loosened up, 
and while there has been little or no increase 
in the rolling stock available, shipments are 
moved more promptly. There is one thing, how- 
ever, that the shipper finds increasing cause to 
complain about, and that is the apparent care- 
lessness of the railroads, aud their reported 
failure to réspect instructions on the bill of lad- 
ing, which gives rise to an infinite number of 
technicalities of a more or less irritating nature. 


Features of the Farm Trade 


Farm trade, in the middle West particularly, 
has been dull this spring, due to two outstanding 
causes—the abnormal prices of lumber and other 
building materials, which still prevail despite 
the recent decline in mill and wholesale prices, 
on account of the high prices the retailers had 
to pay when they laid in their stocks for spring 
and early summer business, and the unseasonable 
cold and rain of the early spring. It was not 
until about the middle of May that weather con- 
ditions took any really favorable turn, and then 
the farmers were often unable to haul material 
over the practically impassable roads even if 





they had been willing to build under the pre- 
vailing price conditions. The last couple of 
weeks the weather has been more seasonable 
thruout the middle West; and the farmer has 
gone into the fields to make up for lost time. 
Lumber retailers express the opinion that even 
under more favorable building conditions from 
now on, the farmer is so far behind with his 
field work that he would not even consider 
building at this time; hence they look for a light 
demand for materials for new buildings during 
the next sixty or ninety days, tho the necessary 
repair and alteration work keeps a pretty steady 
stream of business moving. 

Altho the Government’s crop report for May 
was somewhat disappointing, it indicates that 
the country may have a total wheat supply this 
year of 900,000,000 bushels. This estimate is 
based on a probable production of 500,000,000 
bushels of winter wheat and ot around 300,000,- 
000 bushels of spring wheat, with a carry-over 
of 150,000,000 bushels from the last crop. That 
there will be any appreciable decline of wheat 
prices is not at this time expected, on account 
of the large foreign demand for American wheat 
in prospect as a result of adverse crop condi- 
tions reported from Australia and India. The 
hay crop is expected to be large, and the others 
are in a generally fair condition, says the Gov- 
ernment report. There is promise that there 
will be a bumper fruit crop this year. There 
is hope that crops will be generally better than 
is indicated by the Government report, however, 
as latest reports from various sections indicate 
improvement since the Government’s May report 
was compiled. 


North Carolina Pine Developments 


Conditions on the North Carolina pine market 
remain much as they were, with demand still 
low and shipments hampered by embargoes. 
Competition from southern pine having grown 
quite formidable in parts of North Carolina pine 
territory, the mills have been forced to lower 
their prices to a more competitive level. Pro- 
duction remains far below normal on account of 
the lack of labor, and no consequential accumu- 
lation of stock has resulted from the recent 
slackness of demand. Thirty-five mills report- 
ing to the North Carolina Pine Association for 
the week ended May 22 produced 6,823,200 feet; 
shipped 6,897,300 feet and received orders for 
4,238,300 feet. 


The Southern Pine Situation 


Prices on southern pine have continued their 
downward trend during the week, and demand 
has been light, proving that the old observation 
that no one will buy on a declining market 
except for actual needs, still holds good. The 
demand for special cutting, ties and other rail- 
road material is the feature of the market in 
the meanwhile, and this class of business, to- 
gether with an encouraging volume of export 
business, is counted on to give the market its 
chief support during the absence of yard trade. 
More southern retailers have lowered their prices 
during the last two weeks, usually by about $5 
on dimension and $15 on shiplap, No. 1 boards, 
B&better flooring and finish. Reports from 
the South say that many of the mills have 
quite a heavy volume of orders on their books 
that can not be shipped on account of em- 
bargoes or poor car supply, and that some of 
them have been forced to decline orders for 
early shipment for these reasons. 

During the week ended May 28, 146 mills 
reporting to the Southern Pine Association pro- 
duced 75,383,400 feet, or 20.3 percent below 
normal; shipped 54,419,500 feet, and received 
orders for 55,383,600 feet, or 26.53 percent 
below the production. The average of unfilled 
orders on hand at these mills on May 28 was 
2,293,900 feet. 


In the Hardwood Trade 


Despite the comparatively slow demand for 
hardwoods whieh has prevailed during the last 
week, there has been a marked increase in the 
volume of inquiries which indicates greater ac- 
tivity ahead. Factory stock and rough stuff 
are in fair demand, but there seems to be little 
interest in finish. A feature of the market dur- 
ing the last week or two has been the develop- 
ment of some large orders for veneers and ply- 
wood from the furniture and musical instrument 
industries; but these are not buying much lum- 
ber just now. Altho there has been some im- 
provement in weather and flood conditions in 
the South, no reports from hardwood producing 
centers there show any material increase as 
yet in production, and they state unanimously 
that the mills hold orders for more lumber than 
is available for delivery. The woods are still 
very wet, and it will be a couple of weeks before 
logging operations and production can be 
speeded up. Prices as a rule are a little easier, 
but that there will be any considerable recessions 
in the immediate future is not thought probable. 


In Western Pines Territory 


Inland Empire mills report the same dullness 
that features the trade in the other softwoods, 
tho perhaps less pronounced. They have very 
little dry stock to offer, but prices have moved 
downward a few notches as a result of the 
recent declines in Douglas fir. During the week 
ended May 22 thirty-three mills reporting to 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
cut 32,048,000 feet, compared with a normal 
production of 28,325,000 feet; they shipped 24,- 
791,000 feet, and received orders for 15,975,000 
feet, or 50.15 percent below the production. 
Most of the California and southern Oregon 
white and sugar pine mills are now operating 
fully and are rapidly putting lumber on the 
sticks to season for the eastern market. Just 
now the eastern demand is a little slack, com- 
pared with that of a couple of months ago, but 
the manufacturers look for a demand later 
this year that will more than cover whatever 
stocks can be produced this season. Ten mills 
affiliated with the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association during the 
week ended May 22 produced 7,965,000 feet and 
shipped 4,497,000 feet. 

* * * 

Eleven mills connected with the California 
Redwood Association during the week ended 
May 22 cut 6,320,000 feet; shipped 4,853,000 
feet and received orders for 3,615,000 feet. 


The Douglas Fir Market 


There is very little demand for Douglas fir 
on the domestic market, except from railroad 
and car construction interests, which are re- 
ported to be heavy buyers. Prices are still on 
the downward trend, tho less sharply than re- 
cently, and the manufacturers expect this ten- 
dency soon to be checked, and indeed an early 
strengthening. There is a very wide spread 
between prices, which rule between $5 and $8 
over Rail B list on dimension; between $10 and 
$20 on common lumber and between $25 and 
$35, and even $40, on uppers. The mills in the 
meanwhile continue their steady production and 
probably will run full capacity until the mid- 
summer shutdown early in July. Production at 
126 mills reporting to the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association during the week ended May 
22 totaled 89,428,600 feet, or 4.21 percent below 
normal; shipments totaled 69,833,900 feet, and 
orders amounted to 66,112,100 feet. The 
monthly stock report just issued by the associa- 
tion shows that the industry as a whole has ap- 
proximately a normal volume of stocks on hand, 
altho it still is short of the higher grade items. 
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MAKES COMPLETELY FINISHED FLOORING 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA., June 1.—It is commonly 
thought that no matched flooring is so com- 
pletely finished before being laid that when the 
last nail has been driven the floor is ready for 
use without further smoothing or polishing. 
That opinion is wrong, because such flooring 
is on the market and has been for two years. 
This is a product of the factory of the Crooks- 
Dittmar Co., Williamspert, Pa., and is 
““Cromer’’ finished. Oak is used exclusively. 

Matched flooring as it usually arrives at the 
building where it is to be laid has received no 
finish with fillers, oil, varnish, or with any other 
material. It has made the journey thru the 
pianing mill, has been properly dressed, greoved 
and tongued, but the wood is generally in the 
natural condition, and it remains so until it has 
been laid and nailed. After that, it may be 
scraped, rubbed, or otherwise cleaned, and then 
the filler, varnish or wax is applied to make 
a finished job. 

The claim made for the new flooring is that 
it may be put down and ready for use in a 
single day. All applications of finishes and 
oils are attended to in the factory. Not only 
is the upper or wearing surface given such 
treatment, but the under surface is also oiled. 
Of course, no one sees the under side of a floor 
after it is put down, but the oiling is not done 
for appearance, but for the purpose of water- 
proofing the wood. A floor may be in perfect 
condition when laid, but it is likely to absorb 
dampness afterwards, and this dampness enters 
from below as often as from above, and more 
frequently if the under side of the flooring 
strips is unprotected. 

The entrance of the moisture will produce 
swelling and if enough finds its way into the 
wood, swelling may go so far as to cause the 
floor to rise in ridges and receive permanent 
damage. It is claimed that the treatment given 
this flooring before it leaves the factory ren- 
ders it immune to the absorption of moisture. 
The tongues and grooves receive this water- 
proofing also so that no part of the strip is 
open to the entrance of moisture. 

The flooring is uniformly %& of an inch in 
thickness, but strips are made in two widths, 
1% and 2 inches. It is shipped from the factory 
in bundles of twenty-four pieces, packed face to 
face, with the bundles clamped tight and bound. 
This is done partly for convenience in shipping, 
but more as a means of keeping the strips clean. 

The nailing is done in the manner .common 
with most matched flooring; that is, the nail is 
driven at the base of the tongue and neither the 
head nor any part of the nail is visible when 
the floor is laid. Holes thru which to drive the 
nails are punched by machinery while the strips 
are passing thru. 

Many advantages are claimed for this floor- 
ing, one of which is the speed with which floors 
ean be made ready for use. The carpenter does 
the last work. No oil mop or varnish brush 
follows. A room a day is the speed expected of 
a earpenter. The foundation on which strips 
are laid is the same as that for any other good 
floor. 


KANSAS CITY NEEDS STORAGE YARD 


Kansas City, Mo., June 1.—The present 
situation in the wholesale lumber trade has 
demonstrated very forcibly the need of a lum- 
ber storage yard and has revived the talk of 
establishing such an institution. A _ storage 
yard here would have saved lumbermen many 
thousands of dollars this year and would have 
done much toward keeping the market in a more 
stable condition. One lumberman said today 
that if such a yard were not soon established as 
a cooperative enterprise his firm would seriously 
consider the question of providing a storage 
yard for itself, both as a matter of protection 
against the necessity of dumping cars at prices 
below what the lumber was worth and as a 
means of better serving the retailer in the 
matter of taking up orders just as desired where 
mixed car shipments were wanted, and of filling 
emergency orders. 

Kansas City, being the second railroad center 
as well as practically the geographical center of 
the country, it is pointed out that a storage yard 


here, particularly as a codperative enterprise, 
would be in a very advantageous position to 
meet the wishes of buyers in the middle West, 
East and South and in a fine position to handle 
factory trade. 

Recently a large number of cars of lumber 
and some shingles have been placed in storage 
here to be held until demand improves. The 
cars are scattered among various retail yards. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS MAY FORCE PRICES UP 


KANSAS: City, Mo., June 1.—Charles_ S. 
Keith, president of the Central Coal & Coke Co., 
has addressed a letter to all the salesmen in the 
lumber department of that company discussing 
the general situation and expressing his views as 
to the outlook for the lumber industry. Mr. 
Keith is a keen student and analyst and seldom 
has failed during the last six years to rather 
accurately forecast conditions in the lumber 
industry. In his letter to his salesmen Mr. 
Keith says: 

The economic situation in the lumber industry is 
unchanged. Stocks are still very low, there is sub- 
normal production, with a potential demand in ex 
cess of the ability to fill, This condition is the 
same as I have cited to you in the recent past. 
These conditions have affected values and will con- 
tinue to affect them until production is materially 
increased or demand is materially diminished. The 
requirements of housing, cars and other essential 
needs of the nation have not been supplied. In my 
judgment even the normal annual requirements 
since the signing of the armistice have not been 
provided. There are only two new conditions en- 
tering into the situation. They are, first, the 
effort to restrict credits, which will artificially and 
temporarily reduce demand, and, second, the rail- 
road situation, which will artificially tend to re- 
duce production, or supply. 


MAY UNITE CANADIAN INTERESTS 


Toronto, ONT., May 31.—The consolidation 
of powerful Ottawa Valley pulp, paper and lum- 
ber interests is foreshadowed by reports which 
have been persistent for some time to the effect 
that W. Killam, of Montreal, has put thru a 
transaction for the consolidation of the inter- 
ests of the W. C. Edwards Co. (Ltd.), of Ottawa, 
and the Gilmour & Hughson Co., of Hull, Que. 
Complete details are not yet available, but it is 
reported that for development purposes the 
properties will be combined with the existing 
properties of the Riordon Pulp & Paper Co., of 
Montreal, one of the largest pulp and paper 
producers in Canada, and will include the pros- 
perous Riordon subsidiaries, Kipawa Co. (Ltd.) 
and the Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper Co. The 
capitalization of the new corporation is to be 
$60,000,000. It is understood that it will also 
have control of the large timber limits and an 
undeveloped 50,000 horsepower on the Quinze 
River, originally belonging to the Bronson Co. 
The W. C. Edwards and the Gilmour & Hughson 
properties are among the largest in the Ottawa 
Valley, comprising several sawmills at Ottawa 
and Rockland, together with extensive timber 
holdings, located mostly in the Gatineau Valley, 
with an undeveloped 50,000 horsepower at Chel- 
sea, Que., and a smaller undeveloped water- 
power on the Nation River. It is reported that 
the consolidated businesses will have approx- 
imately 12,000 square miles of timber limits, 
containing 25,000,000 cords of pulpwood, 1,200,- 
000,000 feet of standing pine, over 150,000 
hydroelectric horsepower developed and unde- 
veloped, a pulp and paper output of approx- 

















That Mexico is buying lumber is shown by the above scene in Brownsville, Vex. 


tation system does not exactly suggest speed. 
and Matamoras, Mexico. 





The Mexican transpor- 


The lumber is headed for the International Bridge 





Restriction of eredits: It is my opinion that 
this situation will not be of long duration. Ex- 
tension of credit to essential industry, since the 
war, has not taken place. Bank credits have been 
absorbed by government expenditures and not by 
industry. Production, consequently, has not in- 
creased. Production will have to increase if the 
necessities of mankind are to be provided. Restraint 
of credits will only result in a temporary re- 
duction in prices, such as occurred last year when 
reserve supplies of food products in storage were 
forced on the market at an unseasonable period 
under the theory such storage wag hoarding, which 
materially increased the price of food products 
during the winter months. Restriction of credits 
will curtail production as well as consumption. 

The railroad situation: Even in the face of 
financial conditions, transportation facilities are 
inadequate to the nation’s necessities. If produc- 
tion can not be moved as produced and credit is 
not extended for the purpose of stocking it, pro- 
duction will cease. Poor transportation, due to 
the fact that railroad facilities have not been 
adequately provided during the long period of gov- 
ernmental regulation and operation, together with 
labor uncertainties, have caused congestion of 
freight in all terminals of the United States, re- 
sulting in a condition where it is questionable 
whether sufficient facilities can be provided to 
take care of the most essential needs of the nation 
for food and fuel. 

The reaction of the restriction of credits and 
the shortage of railroad equipment upon produc- 
tion, the consumption of visible supplies, and the 
temporary delay in demand, will within a_ short 
period of time intensify the present prices of ma- 
terial. including our own product. Therefore, I 
would suggest that you say to your trade that 
if they desire to keep themselves in position to 
maintain their business, they should keep their 
stocks in such condition as will enable them to 
furnish service to their clientele. 


imately 150,000 tons per annum and an annual 
output of pine lumber of approximately 125,000,- 
000 feet. The Royal Securities Corporation, it 
is reported, will carry out the financing of the 
new project. 


CANADIAN MILL CHANGES HANDS 


Wasa, B. C., May 31.—A lumber deal was 
consummated in the Cranbrook district recently 
when the Yahk Lumber Co., Wasa, B. C., 
changed hands. The purchaser was W. J. Lover- 
ing, of Toronto, Ont., who has had many years’ 
experience in the manufacture of lumber in 
the East, but who is at the present time engaged 
in the wholesale lumber business in Toronto, 
being the senior member of the firm of W. J. 
Lovering & Co. 

The deal comprised the sale of the sawmill, 
which is equipped with a circular saw and has 
a capacity of 50,000 feet a day, a planing mill 
which has a capacity of 40,000 feet a day, to- 
gether with all the sawmill and logging equip- 
ment, 4,500,000 feet of logs, 1,500,000 feet of 
stock in pile in the yard, and 10,000,000 feet of 
standing timber. The purchase price, it is 
understood, was $140,000 cash. 

It is the intention of Mr. Lovering to market 
in Ontario the greater part of the cut of this 
mill. 
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Must Obey Emergency Rail Orders 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 3.—The following 
telegram addressed to Daniel Willard, chair- 
man of the special committee on ear service 
matters of the American Association of Rail- 
way Executives, by Commissioner Aitchison, in- 
dicates that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is determined that orders issued by it to 
clear up existing freight congestion and for 
the better distribution of rolling stock must 
be obeyed by the railroads: 


The commission desires me to state that the 
present emergency which led the commission to 
issue its service orders Nos. 1, 2 and 3 is of such 
grave character that full and prompt compliance 
with the orders in detail must be expected. Re- 
ports which come to us from our inspectors thru- 
out the country show that in many instances de- 
liveries of equipment have not been made as re- 
quired by service orders 2 and 3. In candor the 
commission feels it should state to the executives 
of the carriers who are represented by the com- 
mittee of which you are a chairman, that prompt, 
full and literal compliance with these service or- 
ders is expected and that violations thereof will 
be made the subject of inquiry by the commission 
with the view to institution of proceedings for the 
enforcement of the special provisions of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act governing violations of 
orders of the commission in such cases. The com- 
mission will appreciate it if you will see that your 
committee understands our position in this matter 
and that the policy outlined is communicated to all 
earriers affected. The public interests to be served 
in this emergency require immediate and complete 
compliance with these orders so that the transpor- 
tation needs of the country may be even partially 
met. It is hoped that compliance with these serv- 
ice orders will be so prompt and free that there 
may be no occasion for recourse to the penalty sec- 
tion of the act. 


New Concern Makes Bow to Trade 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 29.—W. M. Beebe, 
president and treasurer of the recently organized 
Burton-Beebe Lumber Co., with headquarters in 
Seattle, has sent out to the trade the formal 
announcement of the organization of that com- 
pany and of its readiness to render service to 
lumber buyers. This official announcement in 
full is as follows: 








The Burton-Beebe Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash., 
thru the medium of this letter, makes its formal 
announcement to the lumber trade. 

This new concern has been organized by two men 
of long experience who have proved a high stand- 
ard of reliability in their respective dealings with 
the trade, which they now hope to serve in a new 
capacity. 

Its president and treasurer, W. M. Beebe, for the 
last fourteen years manager of lumber sales for the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., is in 
active charge of operations and is well known to 
thousands of retail dealers. 

J. H. Burton, of New York City, Mr. Beebe’s 
partner in this enterprise, is at the head of J. H. 
Burton & Co. and associated interests in the East, 
and is one of the best known and largest whole- 
salers, both domestic and export, in the United 
States. 

The purpose of this concern is to render lumber 
buyers thruout the country practical and depend- 
able service such as will facilitate their use of Pa- 
cific coast products and create a bond of mutual 
interest between the lumber yard buyer and the 
western producing territory. 

Besides being an announcement of our desire 
to serve you in a “‘lumber” way, this is likewise a 
cordial invitation for you to use this firm as an 
information and service bureau with regard to any- 
thing that has to do with Pacific coast products. 

From time to time you will be furnished with 
list of stock which we have to offer, and we will 
appreciate hearing from you any time you are in 
the market. We believe that you will find it to 
vour interest to buy in the near future, before the 
price advances from the low level that it has now 
reached ; also before a serious car shortage comes: 
and before the advance in freight rates, which will 
affect the delivered price greatly. 





Estimates Total 1919 Production 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 2.—It has been 
estimated that the preliminary report of the 
bureau of the census will show a lumber cut of 
approximately 33,000,000,000 feet during the 
calendar year 1919. This will be about 1,000,- 
000,000 feet more than the cut of 1918. Asa 
matter of fact it is not proved that the cut in 
1919 was substantially greater than that of the 
year before, but the census agents have access 
to mills that probably were not reached when 
the Forest Service made its estimates of the 
1918 eut. 


To Retain $10 Penalty Until Nov. 30 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 2.—The $10 pen- 
alty charge on carload shipments of lumber held 
in transit for reconsignment beyond the 48-hour 
free period is continued in effect until Nov. 30 
in a new tariff filed by J. E. Fairbanks, agent 
of the American Railway Association. 


Some weeks ago the Interstate Commerce 
Commission authorized Agent Fairbanks to file 
a supplement canceling out this special emer- 
gency penalty charge. The contention was 
advanced by certain persons that even if Agent 
Fairbanks did not take advantage of this 
authority and formally cancel the charge on the 
behalf of the railroads the commission could 
merely pin the authority on the old tariff and 
make it effective. Of course such a proceeding 
would have been subject to attack on legal 
grounds, since the commission’s order stated 
that the $10 charge could be canceled out as of 
June 1 by filimg a new supplement, which was 
not done. 

The penalty charge is retained after consid- 
eration by the commission and with a view to 
assisting the general campaign to inerease 
freight car efficiency by cutting out all unneces- 
sary delays everywhere. The National Bureau of 
Wholesale Lumber Distributors, since merged into 
the American Wholesale Lumber Association, 
made a vigorous fight against the $10 penalty 
charge on transit cars when the proposal to put 
it into effect was first made by the Railroad 
Administration. Representatives of the National 
Bureau were largely responsible for the action 
of the commission in authorizing the cancela- 
tion of the charge as of June 1, which merely 
followed a recommendation and rate authority 
issued by the Railroad Administration before the 
roads went back to private control. 

The American Railway Association presented 
facts and figures to the commission to show that 
the emergency justifying the penalty charge 
originally has not passed. 





Forest Service Report Shows Basic Conditions, 
Not Profiteering, Cause of High Prices 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 3.—The last section 
of the Forest Service report to the Senate in 
response to the Capper resolution, embodying 
recommendations for constructive legislation, 
was written by Col. W. B. Greeley, chief for- 
ester, and covers the policy he hopes to have 
adopted in time. 

Col. Greeley plans strongly to urge upon Con- 
gress next winter the first plank in the legisla- 
tive program, which calls for an appropriation 
of $1,000,000 for codperative fire protection and 
prevention work and reforestation. He hopes 
to have the backing of the State authorities and 
lumbermen in support of this measure. 


The chief forester does not believe that the 
bill recently introduced by Senator Capper, pro- 
viding for Federal control of the lumber indus- 
try or granting authority for such control, is 
the proper solution of the problem presented by 
the vanishing timber supply. Discussing the 
matter today with the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
representative Col. Greeley said, ‘‘I think the 
matter of control of private timber lands must 
be handled in reasonable and equitable ways, 
thru the police powers of the several States and 
not by the Federal Government.’’ Continuing 
he said: 

The first plank in the legislative program recom- 
mended is an annual appropriation of $1,000,000 
for coéperative fire protection and prevention and 
reforestation work between the Federal and State 


governments. This is the first fundamental propo- 
sition and the one which the plan will concentrate 
upon next winter. 

One feature of this plan is to secure legislation 
under- which the secretary of agriculture would 
have authority to establish what in his judgment 
are reasonable and practicable methods that should 
be carried out on private lands in any State in 
which the Federal Government is working in co- 
operation with the State authorities. The secretary 
of agriculture would have authority to make Fed- 
eral codperation contingent upon the States putting 
the measures into effect. 

We want to bring all the people who are inter- 
ested in timber supply, timber lands and timber 
industries behind this plank. We want to be pre- 
pared if possible to get this legislation next winter 
and shall not attempt to get too much all at once. 
This plank is the starting point for a general 
program, 

If we secure this law it would be our policy, as 
I see it now, to make a big drive under it during 
the first few years on fire protection. If we can once 
get the destruction of timber and young growth 
from fire under control so it becomes a relatively 
limited hazard—it can not be eliminated alto- 
gether—so the large element of uncertainty is re- 
moved, in my judgment we will have the proposi- 
tion 75 percent solved. This will be the specific 
objective for the first few years. 

Following that we would take up the control 
of private lands for regrowth on areas that do not 
come in under fire protection. We aim at the 
protection of cut-over lands as well as timbered 
areas—all land that ought to be growing timber. 
This covers cut-over and unimproved land as well 
as that growing merchantable timber. 


Of course we want to confer with the owners of 
timber lands and other lands involved, by all 
means. Already we are in touch with the com- 
mittee on forestry appointed by the national asso- 
ciation of lumbermen and the forestry committee 
of the American Pulp & Paper Manufacturers’ 
Association. We want to work with the lumber- 
men just as far as we can travel the same road, 
but the lumbermen must appreciate that my board 
of directors are the people of the United States and 
and in dealing with the problem the thing I must 
do is what the public interests demand. 

I am sure the lumbermen appreciate that rapid 
and effective progress is a national necessity. 


Col. Greeley takes a sane view of the situa- 
tion, but is fully alive to the dangers bound 
up in timber depletion and anxious to adopt 
every practicable measure which will perpetuate 
the great industries which are dependent upon 
a continuing supply of lumber and other forest 
products. While he is convinced that the tim- 
ber holdings and areas chiefly valuable for re- 
forestation controlled by the Federal and State 
governments must be largely increased, he thinks 
that is a matter which properly should follow a 
comprehensive plan of codperation to cut down 
the fire hazard, which is all that is necessary in 
a great many instances to assure a continuing 
timber supply. Congress made no additional 
appropriation at the present session for the 
acquisition of land for forestry purposes and 
current funds are nearly exhausted. 


The $50,000 additional appropriation added 
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to the agricultural bill in the Senate for the 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison went 
out finally in conference. For fire prevention 
work in codperation with the States the bill as 
it went to the White House carries an item of 
$125,000. This is an increase of $50,000 over 
the amount allowed originally by the House but 
a substantial reduction from the increase put 
on by the Senate, and will enable the Forest 
Service to codperate with the States to a limited 
extent only. While the bill makes a specific 
appropriation of $50,000 for aerial fire patrol 
work, up to date the army air service has been 
unable to find the personnel necessary to ex- 
tend this work outside of California for the 
1920 season. The money will be expended in 


large part in clearing landing fields and equip- 
ping them and along other lines preliminary 
to a permanent aerial fire patrol system. 


“FOREST SERVICE REPORT SUMMARIZED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 2.—The report of 
the Forest Service in response to the Capper 
resolution requesting information on conditions 
in the lumber,industry, the depletion of tim- 
ber, relation of depletion to high prices, effect 
of lumber exports on domestic industries, and 
effects of depletion upon the concentration of 
timber ownership and manufacture, is now be- 
fore the Senate. 

The report states that present high prices of 
lumber and newsprint are due in no small meas- 
ure to the using up of the forests east 
of the great plains. Timber scarcity in the 
East is by no means the only cause, however, 
forest products having shared in the general 
‘‘inflated values.’’ The report states that an 
‘“auction’’ lumber market would have resulted 
in any event from the sudden release of de- 
ferred demand for housing and industrial ma- 
terial at a time when lumber stocks were short, 
due to conditions growing out of the war and 
a long period of unfavorable weather in im- 
portant producing regions, leaving the sawmills 
unable to respond rapidly to the great increase 
in the demand for lumber. 


Merchantable timber remaining in the United 
States is roughly estimated at 2,215 billion 
feet, less than three-fourths being virgin tim- 
ber. The area covered by virgin timber in the 
United States has shrunk to one-sixth the 
original area of 822,000,000 acres. 


Taken altogether the report should not be 
objectionable to the industry. An obvious ef- 
fort was made to ascertain the facts and tell 
the truth about them with justice to all con- 
cerned. After making allowances for the view- 
point of the Forest Service experts, who neces- 
sarily have conserving‘ of the great national 
resource in mind, the report contains little lum- 
bermen will feel called upon to complain about. 

On the other hand, the report is not likely to 
satisfy Senator Capper, because it does not 
justify impressions under which he clearly is 
laboring as a collaborator of Gifford Pinchot. 

The necessity for increasing timber produc- 
tion is clearly emphasized. The forests are 
declared to be growing less than one-fourth the 
annual consumption of the country. Generally 
speaking the report follows the lines predicted 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at the time the 
Senate passed the Capper resolution. 


Tendency Not Toward Concentration 


The report explodes the notion that the own- 
ership of timber is becoming more and more 
concentrated in the hands of a few large hold- 
ers; the tendency is the opposite direction. 

‘“No information is at hand which would 
justify the conclusion that monopolistic condi- 
tions on any general scale have grown out of 
this situation,’’ says Secretary of Agriculture 
Meredith in his letter transmitting the report 
to the Senate. The report was sent to the 
Senate last night. Secretary Meredith’s letter 
embodies a comprehensive summary of the re- 
port, which covers 275 typewritten pages. The 
text of the letter follows in full. 

I have the honor to submit herewith a report 
on forest depletion in the United States prepared 
by the Forest Service in this department pursuant 


to Senate Resolution 311. 
quests information on: 


1—The depletion of timber in the United States. 


This resolution re- 


— 


2—tThe effects of timber depletion upon the high 
costs of materials. 
The effects of lumber exports upon domestic 
industries. 


4—The effects of depletion on the concentra- 
tion of timber ownership and manufacture and 
relation of such concentration to the public 
welfare. 

The outstanding facts reported by the Forest 
Service are (1) that three-fifths of the original 
timber of the United States is gone and that we 
are using timber four times as fast as we are 
growing it. The forests remaining are so loacal- 
ized as greatly to reduce their national utility. 
The bulk of the population and manufacturing 
industries of the United States are dependent 
upon distant supplies of timber as the result of 
the depletion of the principal forest areas east of 
the great plains. 

2—That the depletion of timber is not the sole 
cause of the recent high prices of forest products 
but is an important contributing cause whose ef- 
fects will increase steadily as depletion continues. 


8—That the fundamental problem is to increase 
the production of timber by stopping forest dev- 
astation. The virgin forests of the United States 
covered 822,000,000 acres. They are now shrunk 
to one-sixth of that area. All classes of forest 
land, including culled, burned and cut-over areas, 
now aggregate 463,000,000 acres, or a little more 
than one-half of our original forests. Of the 
forest land remaining and not utilized for farm- 
ing or any other purposes, approximately 81,000,- 
000 acres have been so severely cut and burned 
as to become an unproductive waste. This area 
is equivalent to the combined forests of Germany, 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium, France, Switzerland, 
Spain and Portugal. Upon an enormous addi- 
tional area the growth of timber is so small in 
amount or of such inferior character that its 
economic value is negligible. 


Fifty Percent of Timber in Three States 


The merchantable saw timber remaining in the 
United States is estimated roughly at 2,215,000,- 
000,000 board feet, something less than three- 
fourths of which is virgin stumpage. The rest 
is second growth of relatively inferior quality. 
About one-half of the timber left is in three 
Pacific coast States, and over 61 reent is west 
of the great plains. A little over one-fifth of the 
timber left in the country, or 460,000,000,000 
board feet, is hardwoods. 

There is now consumed or destroyed annually 
in the United States 56,000,000,000 board feet 
of material of saw timber size. The total yearly 
consumption of all classes of timber is about 
26,000,000,000 cubic feet. Our depleted forests 
are growing less than one-fourth of this amount. 

The United States is not only cutting heavily 
into its remaining virgin forests every year but 
is also cutting up the smaller material upon 
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which our future supply of saw timber depends, 
much more rapidly than it is being replaced. 

The two striking effects of timber depletion 
already apparent are the injury to large 
groups of wood users and to many communities 
resulting from the exhaustion of the nearby forest 
regions from which they were formerly supplied. 
so I shortage of timber products of high 
quality. 

Less than 5 percent of the virgin forests of 
New England remain and the total stand of saw 
timber in these States is not more than one-eighth 
of the original stand. New York, once the lead- 
ing State in lumber production, is now manufac- 
turing only 30 board feet per capita yearly, altho 
the requirements of its own population are close 
to 300 board feet per capita. The present cut of 
lumber in Pennsylvania is less than the amount 
consumed in the Pittsburgh district alone. The 
original pine forests of the Lake States, estimated 
at 350,000,000,000 feet, are now reduced to less 
than 8,000,000,000 feet, and their yearly cut of 
timber is less than one-eighth of what it used to 
be. These four densely populated regions, con- 
taining in themselves very large areas of forest 
land, are now largely dependent upon timber 
grown and manufactured elsewhere and are be- 
coming increasingly dependent upon timber which 
must be shipped the width of the continent. 

The bulk of the building lumber and struc- 
tural timbers used in the eastern and central 
States during the last fifteen years was grown 
in the pine forests of the South. The virgin pine 
forests of the South Atlantic and Gulf States 
have been reduced from about 650,000,000,000 
board feet to about 139,000,000,000 feet. The 
production of southern pine lumber is now fallin 
off and within ten years will probably not excee 
pons requirements of the southern States them- 
selves. 

The United States at one time contained the 
most extensive temperatyre zone hardwood forests 
in the world.. One region after another has been 
cut out. The production of hardwood products 
on their past scale can not be long continued. 
The scarcity of high grade oak, poplar, ash 
hickory, walnut and other standard woods is now 
— many American industries in a critical 
condition. 


Reduced Output of Paper and Naval Supplies 


The depletion of forest resources is not con- 
fined to saw timber. Since 1909 the country has 


ceased being self supporting in newsprint paper 
and now imports two-thirds of the pulp, pulpwood 
or newsprint which we require. This condition 
is due in part to timber depletion, in part to the 
failure of the paper industry to expand in our 
western forest regions as the lumber industry 
has expanded. In 1919 the production of turpen- 
tine and rosin had fallen off 50 percent. Within 
ten years the United States will lose its com- 
manding position in the world’s market for these 
products and may in time be unable to supply its 
domestic requirements, 


The termination of the war found the lumber 
industry with depleted stocks. Production during 
the war had been much less than normal on ac- 
count of the shortages of labor and equipment and 
embargoes on transportation. A large part of 
the lumber produced had been taken by the Gov- 
ernment for different purposes. During the same 
time the normal construction of dwellings and 
industrial structures and the use of lumber in 
manufacturing industries had been greatly cur- 
tailed. Following the war these dammed up de- 
mands were released. They caught the lumber 
industry not only with its stocks short and broken 
from war conditions but unable, on account of 
labor difficulties, lack of freight cars and bad 
weather in important producing regions, to re- 
spond rapidly with increased production. Aside 
from the general causes affecting prices of most 
commodities, the expansion of credit accompanied 
by currency inflation and the wave of speculation 
and extravagance, an “auction” lumber market 
would no doubt have resulted from the frenzied 
competition of buyers to obtain the limited stocks 
available, wholly inadequate to satisfy current 
demands. 

Under the combined influence of the general 
conditions making for high prices and this sit- 
uation in the lumber a itself, prices rose 
to unprecedented limits. In March, 1920, average 
mill prices in the South and West had increased 
300 percent and more over the prices received 
in 1914 and average retail prices in the middle 
West showed increases ranging from 150 to 200 
percent. In the case of high quality hardwoods 
and other specialized products the ge ad- 
vance in eastern wholesale markets was $200 to 
$250 a thousand feet and the demand at this 
advance was still unsatisfied. The timber market 
has been more unstable than ever before in our 
history. Many industries have been unable to 
secure their supplies of timber at any price. The 
output of certain entire industries has been re- 
duced as much as 50 percent, A large speculative 
element has been introduced into the sale of lum- 
ber. Middlemen and manufacturers of wood com- 
modities have been able to pass on to the con- 
sumers and openly augment any price they might 
pay. Necessities have fared worse than luxuries. 
The ramifications of lumber shortages and high 
prices are limitless and have affected seriously 
practically our entire population. 


Obviously these lumber prices bear no relation 
to the cost of production and distribution. While 
the costs of production in the lumber industry 
have at least doubled as compared with 1916, 
lumber aay have more than doubled and have 
come wholly disproportionate to operating costs. 
Excessive profits between manufacture and dis- 
tribution have varied in accordance with circum- 
stance and the ability of the various elements 
in the country to dominate the situation. That 
prices have been too high is recognized by the 
best thought in the industry and manufacturers 
have sought to stabilize the market. 


Transportation Big Element in Lumber Cost 


The depletion of timber in the United States 
has not been the only cause of these excessive 
prices on forest products, but has been an im- 
portant contributing cause. It has led to the 
migration of both the softwood and hardwood 
lumber industries from region to region and each 
is now cutting heavily into its last reserves. The 
exhaustion of timber in nearby forest regions has 
compelled many large lumber consuming centers 
to import their supplies from greater and greater 
distances. The wholesale prices on upper grades 
of softwood lumber in New York were from $20 
to $25 a thousand pricer to 1865 when mills in 
the same State supplied this market; from $35 
to $45 between 1865 and 1917 when most of the 
supply came from the Lake States and the South, 
and are now entering a general level of $130 a 
thousand feet with a large part of the material 
coming from the Pacific coast. In the middle 
West the building grades of white pine lumber cut 
in Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota retailed 
at $25 to $30 a thousand feet prior to 1900. As 
lumber from the Lake States became exhausted 
and southern pine took over this market the re- 
tail prices rose to a level of $25 to $35 a thou- 
sand feet. The replacement of southern pine by 
west Coast timbers now in progress is initiating 
a new price level of about $80 to $85 a thousand 
feet. The increased cost of transportation is 
but one factor in these new price levels, but is 
an important one. The freight bill on the average 
thousand feet of lumber used in the United States 
is steadily increasing as the sawmills get further 
and further away from the bulk of the lumber 


users. 

Much information is available to show the dis- 
advantage of the lumber consumer in regions 
whose nearby forests have been exhausted. Retail 
prices in the Ohio Valley, for example, on certain 
grades exceed retail prices on the identical grades 
in Oregon in some instances by as much as $50 a 
thousand board feet, after allowing for all trans- 
portation costs. The curtailment of lumber out- 
put in the eastern regions not only has compelled 
the average consumer to pay more for freight 
but has enhanced the effects of congestion 
transportation and other factors limiting the pro- 
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duction in regions which still support a large 
jumber industry. It has restricted opportunities 
for competition and thereby increased the oppor- 
tunity of the lumber manufacturer or dealer to 
auction his stocks for. high prices. In other 
words, the effects of forest depletion can not be 
measured in terms of the total quantity of timber 
remaining. Its injury is felt particularly thru 
the steady process of regional exhaustion. Our 
remaining timber is so localized that its avail- 
ability to the average user of woed is greatly 
reduced. Particularly does such a restricted loca- 
tion of the timber supplies assume serious national 
aspect in the face of transportation congestion 
and inadequate transportation facilities such as 
the United States is now experiencing. Had the 
forests and forest industries of the eastern States 
still existed the opportunities for regional com- 
petition in supplying the lumber markets and the 
wider distribution of lumber transportation un- 
doubtedly would have afforded a curb upon rising 
prices which did not exist in 1919. 

The export trade in lumber does not have a 
serious hearing upon timber depletion from the 
standpoint of quantity but it does have an impor- 
tant bearing upon the duration of our limited 
supply of high grade timber, particularly of hard- 
woods. The exports of high grade oak, walnut, 
hickory, ash- and other woods essential to many 
industries in the United States, which now seem 
probable, will further enhance the shortage of 
such products for the domestic markets and the 
tendencies already evident toward sustained high 
prices. On the other hand, the United States 
imports from Canada about two-thirds of its total 
consumption of newsprint or newsprint materials. 
The effect of our export trade in lumber should 
be considered from the standpoint of the specific 
timber grades or products whose depletion is 
most imminent and threatening to American in- 
dustries. 

The concentration of timber ownership has not 
changed materially since the exhaustive report 
made upon this subject by the bureau of corpora- 





tions in 1910. One-half of the privately owned 
timber in the United States is held by approxi- 
mately 250 large owners, the ownership of the 
remaining timber being very widely distributed. 
The tendency toward the acquisition and specula- 
tive holding of timber beyond operation require- 
ments has been checked and the present tendency 
is toward the manufacture of large timber hold- 
ings. At the same time, the lumber industry, 
particularly in the western States, is going thru 
a partial reorganization into larger operating and 
marketing groups. In this there is a tendency 
for small mills to disappear and small timber 
holdings to be blocked into larger ones adapted 
to extensive lumber manufacturing. While there 
is still a large number of individual timber owners 
and of sawmills operating as separate units, the 
large institutions are acquiring a more dominant 
place in the lumber manufacture in the West. It 
is to be expected that these larger interests or 
groups will maintain, as time goes on, a constant 
supply of timber for their manufacturing plants 
by acquiring smaller holdings. No information 
is at hand which would justify a conclusion that 
monopolistic conditions upon any general scale 
have grown out of this situation. There are 
many instances to the contrary. On the other 
hand the degree of control of the timber remaining 
in the United States exercised by a comparatively 
small number of large industries will constantly 
increase as timber depletion continues, approach- 
ing a natural monopoly in character and this con- 
trol will extend particularly to the diminishing 
supply of high grade material. 

In 1918 our per capita consumption of lumber 
was about 300 board feet. The homes and indus- 
tries of the United States require at least 35,000,- 
000,000 feet of lumber yearly, aside from_ the 
enormous quantities of paper and other products 
of the forest. A reduction in the current supply 
of lumber below this figure would seriously cur- 
tail our economic development. Appreciable in- 
creases in lumber imports are not possible except 
at excessive prices. We can not afford to cut 
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our per capita use of lumber to one-half or one- 
third of the present amount to the level of Euro- 
ean countries where lumber is an imported 
uxury. We must produce the great bulk of the 
timber which we need ourselves and we have 
the resources for doing so. 

The solution of the problem presented by forest 
depletion in the United States is a national policy 
of reforestation. Increased and widely distributed 
production of wood is the most effective attack 
upon excessive prices and monopolistic tendency. 
Depletion has not resulted from the use of forests 
but from the devastation from our failure, while 
drawing upon our reservoirs of virgin timber, to 
use also our timber growing lands. If our 
enormous areas of forest growing land, now idle 
or largely idle which are not required for any 
other economic use, can be restored to timber 
growth, a future supply of forest —_ ade- 
quate in the main to the needs of the country 
will be assured. 

I therefore most earnestly request your con- 
sideration of the practical measures composed in 
the accompanying report for putting a stop to 
forest devastation and restoring our idle land to 
timber production. I would emphasize gered 
the immediate urgency of legislation (1) whic 
will permit effective codperation between the Fed- 
eral Government and the several States in pre- 
venting forest fires and growing timber on cut- 
over lands, and (2) which will greatly extend the 
national forests. Enlargement of the national 
forests offers immediate relief. On those publicly 
administered a high quality of timber can be 
grown and utilized to the maximum advantage. 
Regrowth will follow cutting, and under the regu- 
lations of the Forest Service the disposal of lum- 
foster competitive conditions in the 
lumber industry. These steps are the foundation 
of an effective national policy for insuring a 
permanent and adequate supply of timber. 

Concurrently with these measures, a compre- 
hensive survey of the forest resources of the 
United States should be made. 





GOOD TREATMENT WINS LOYAL RESPONSE 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 29.—Five years ago 
sections of the northwestern timber country 
were infested with members of the I. W. W. 
spreading their vicious teachings. Tales of 
depredations and unexplainable fires and acci- 
dents in the woods and mills were numerous. 
From various causes, the war and its after 
effects probably the most important, the I. W. 
W. has become a negligible organization in the 
timber belt of the Northwest. 

Another big factor in stamping out the I. W. 


as well as the clerk in a city store or any other 
workman located where amusements are plenti- 
ful, food good, and living comfortable.’’ 

Today the Booth-Kelly company’s camps are 
known thruout the country by the logger as the 
most desirable. Nestled between the hills at 
Wendling in eastern Lane County are groups of 
clean, white cottages, with their gardens, chicken 
pens, and flowers. 

In the center of the mountain settlement is 
located a recreation hall. A new building along 








COOK HOUSE AND STAFF OF BOOTH-KELLY LUMBER CO. 


W. has been the attitude of the loggers and 
millmen in various large camps of the country. 
4. new spirit has grown up in the lumber game, 
both in the attitude of the operator and his em- 
ployees. The Booth-Kelly Lumber Co.’s camps 
and mills in Lane County, Oregon, are probably 
the best examples of the new spirit. 

Slightly more than a year ago, A. C. Dixon, 
manager of the Booth-Kelly offices at Eugene, 
Ore., outlined the company’s plan. ‘‘Our com- 
pany is going to operate its camps in the future 
on a plan that will make our employees take 
pride in the institution and drive out the agi- 
tator who attempts to destroy. We intend to 
provide the things, those normal things of life, 
that a man desires. The best of food, recrea- 
tion, ‘homey’ quarters—those are the factors 
that go to make the normal man a contented in- 
dividual. Why should not the logger have them 





ment as was Capt. Huntley’s command, and he 
knew the truth of the logger’s statement. If 
a cook can’t ‘‘cut the mustard’’ he doesn’t stay 
with ‘‘Pug.’’ That’s the pet name Capt. Hunt- 
ley’s soldiers used and it sticks. 

A special bakery shop located at Wendling 
was installed a year ago. The men get the best 
of fresh breads, buns, pies, cakes, cookies, and 
other good things to eat from the bakery. The 
company hopes to have a refrigerating plant in 
operation soon. Arrangements have been made 











the most modern lines is now being erected. 
It has a large swimming pool, dance hall, mov- 
ing picture theater 40 by 80 feet in size, billiard 
and pool hall, reading room, smoking room, 
shower baths, ladies’ rest rooms, modern sani- 
tary soda fountain and a number of other fea- 
tures. A paid secretary of the Y. M. C. A. in- 
dustrial branch has charge of the new struc- 
ture. 

A word about meals at the Booth-Kelly 
eamps. First, Capt. M. D. Huntley, veteran of 
the Spanish-American and World wars, has 
complete charge of the commissary department. 
‘¢Are his meals good? Say, you’d oughta 
work up here,’’ declared a veteran of the woods 
when asked the question. ‘‘I never ate such 


grub in my life except down in Portland ’fore 
I came up here.’’ The writer happened to serve 
during the war in a company in the same regi- 


LOGGERS’ HOMES. NOTE TENNIS COURT IN FOREGROUND 


for purchasing machinery. When this is com- 
pleted ice cream will be one of the camp’s stock 
dishes in the summer time. 

‘‘Our company takes pride in the attitude of 
its employees,’’ said Mr. Dixon recently. And 
it is not difficult for the outsider to see that the 
men take pride in the company. 

Mr. Dixon has been a leader in the modern 
way of doing business in the Northwest. Since 
the organization of the Loyal Legion of Loggers 
& Lumbermen he has been a member of the 
board of directors and an important factor in 
the guidance of the institution. The Booth- 
Kelly mills at Springfield and Wendling cut 
300,000 feet of lumber daily. In the neighbor- 
hood of five hundred men are employed at the 
Wendling camps and about three hundred at the 
Springfield mill. Trouble is unknown at either 
place. 
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Return of Common Sense and Thrift Needed to Restore Country to a 
Sound Basis—Arkansas and Its Rapid Development in Commercial Importance 


Walking down the street just now I saw a 
card in a show window headed ‘‘Bolsheviki 
Higher Mathematies.’’ This burlesque under- 
takes to show how one can be idly happy tho 
a laboring man. 


In each year there are...........-.206. 365 days 
You sleep 8 hours a day, or..........+.. 122 days 
BPRGRS | és 265 8c ie cnscwee sess) Ba eeee 
You rest 8 hours a day, or............. 122 days 
SIGS: oi5c5 cw 5.090 owe se 00.0 o0:08 121 days 
There are 52 Sundays each year........ 52 
TET CRT ECC COLT er 69 days 
You have Saturday half holidays....... 26 days 
I xo sbeebs oe ew ares 3 days 
You take 14% hours daily for lunch...... 28 days 
OT ORE TCL Eee 15 days 
You take an annual vacation of 2 weeks.. 14 days 
ef | Je eee eT See ee ee 1 day 


But this is Labor Day, when no one works. So 
we arrive at the Bolsheviki ideal of doing no work 
at all. 

Even after all these weeks and months of 
reading about them the Realm would be largely 
stumped if it were asked to define a Bolshevik. 
Apparently there are criminals in the land who 
are taking advantage of current unrest to in- 
cite various crimes of violence. Apparently 
also there is a labor philosophy born of the 
let-down of working tension following the close 
of the war that says there is only about so 
much work to be done; and labor class loyalty 
demands that each man do as little as he can 
in order that there may be work enough for 
everybody. A short time ago we quoted E. A. 
Laughlin, of Port Arthur, Tex., on the mis- 
take in this policy, and we feel that there is 
little to be added to what he said. But the 
grave error of limiting production by the de- 
liberate slowing up of the laboring class is 
going on, no matter by what name we call it; 
and together with this limitation of production 
there is an extravagance on the part of these 
same men that is working hand in glove with 
decreased production to make a world scarcity 
that will give a few men a chance to make 
monopoly prices on the comparatively small 


stocks that are produced. No matter how any 


of us, working men, labor leaders, economists, 
plutocrats or politicians, may juggle with words 
we can’t escape the fact that with less produced 
there will be less to divide, and that no matter 
how high wages may go they will buy nothing 
if there is nothing to buy. 

As this stuff is being written overall clubs 
are springing up like mushrooms. Perhaps be- 
fore it gets into print they will have collapsed 
like a lot of other melodramatic reforms and 
protests. For the thing that is needed to re- 
store this country to a sound basis is not the 
wearing of overalls so much as it is a sober, 
quiet, unadvertised return to common sense and 
thrift and industry. If the overall clubs mark 
the beginning of the return to these things they 
are to be commended. If they are merely an 
outbreak of dramatic restlessness, if they are 


nothing but a protest against prices without - 


being an affirmation of the sound habits of life 
upon which moderate prices are based, then they 
too are but the crackling of thorns under a 
pot. 
The Labor Cost the Big Item 

In Texarkana, Ark., I visited the offices of the 
National Lumber & Creosoting Co. and talked 
to E. W. Mead, the secretary and treasurer. 
In the course of our talk about lumber we hit 
upon the matter of prices, and Mr. Mead rather 
laughed about some of his own experiences. 
He added that they were trifling but perhaps 
significant. 

‘“For years,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ve worn a certain 


kind of suspenders that sold for 50 cents a 
pair. I went to get a pair the other day, and 
the clerk rather apologized when he said the 
price was now $1.50. I told him I didn’t want 
them at that price, and he said he didn’t wonder 
that I felt that way, but that the store had a 
great many customers who paid it without ques- 
tion. He named over five or six men whom I 
didn’t know, and when I asked who they were 
he said they were railroad men. I asked him 
if the railroad men didn’t buy $15 silk shirts, 
and he said they were the store’s best silk shirt 
customers. At that time there was a strike 
pending among these men because they said they 
could not live on the wages they were getting.’’ 

These men, like the rest of the laborers who 
believe in high wages and small production, don’t 
realize that in every item of commerce with a 
few possible exceptions the labor charge is the 
big charge. Nature provides trees but not 
finished lumber. Nature provides soil and rain 
and sun, but she doesn’t raise and market cotton 
unassisted, and she doesn’t weave it into over- 
alls. With labor the big charge in almost every 
article we use these laboring men ought to see 
that if they increase this labor charge by small 
production they’ll have to help pay it every 
time they buy a shirt or a radish. And if they 
spend their money for silk shirts this will divert 
labor from the making of the old staple articles 
and will put on them a scarcity value. There’s 
no legal objection to a laboring man’s wearing 
any kind of clothes or eating any kind of food 
he wants to, but he ought to realize what he’s 
doing. There’s a law older than unionism that 
excepting for the raw bounty of nature, which 
is restricted as people increase in number, a man 
can have only what he produces. No matter how 
you camouflage it under the mask of high wages 
or temporary advantage it’s going to swing 
around to the level of exchange value. 

If a mason draws a million dollars a day and 
finds its cost him that much a day to live in a 
ramshackle tenement house on bad food with 
nothing left over for amusements he’s infinitely 
worse off than he would be if he got a nickel 
a day and found it would permit his owning a 
pretty bungalow in a garden and having some 
time to play and be neighborly. Doubtless there 
has been and still is an unequal distribution of 
the fruits of industry; but if there are no fruits 
at all there will be nothing to distribute. As a 
rough point of departure it may be said that the 
more a man produces the more he will have. 
After we leave that point there arises the need 
for various safeguards to see that those who 
produce get the benefit of their production. This 
is a job for the unions to help with; and if 
they stuck to it, after making sure first of the 
matter of production, there could be no objec- 
tion to them. The Realm believes in unionism 
in its economically sound aspects. We believe 
that directly and indirectly, intentionally and 
unintentionally, unionism has been the cause of 
great progress in industrial efficiency. For that 
reason we regret to see organized labor drifting 
along into the unsound doctrine of boosting 
wages without reference to production. Mr. 
Mead said a certain carpenters’ union about 
which he knew had been giving out journey- 
men’s cards to men who had never served a 
day’s apprenticeship, had no experience and 
knew nothing about carpentry beyond how to 
drive a nail. And yet these men by virtue of 
their cards were drawing the same wages as 
experienced carpenters. This, in the long run, 
will mean that exchange values will rectify these 
things by means of inflated prices until the 
master carpenter will find that his wages will 
buy him only so much as is represented by the 
average production of all carpenters good and 


bad; and since he has permitted the unskilled 
to be placed on a wage level with himself that 
average will be much lower than his own ¢a- 
pacities should insure him. This condition will 
be welcome to the inefficient workman, but it 
means the debauching of the true principles of 
unionism and the discrediting of the union in 
tie mind of the average man. 


Arkansas Is a Real State 


Texarkana, to get back to this thriving rail- 
road and industrial center in the southwest 
corner of Arkansas, really stands astraddle of 
the line dividing Texas and Arkansas. Hence 
its composite name. We hope that by this 
time we need expend but little space upon an 
explanation that Arkansas is a real State and 
that in its own way it is the home of progress 
and the land of opportunity. It is something of 
a reflection on any city or country or State for 
a person to concoct 4 painstaking argument to 
show that it isn’t so bad as some folks might 
think. We wonder sometimes how a veteran 
teacher feels in these days when every magazine 
and newspaper and public speaker is condemning 
the policy of paying small wages in the teaching 
profession. We hear that teachers try to con- 
ceal the fact that they are teachers. People, so 
these sensitive pedagogues say, will think, ‘‘So 
you’re a teacher. Strange. You look human 
and intelligent. I wonder why you stick to that 
job.’’ But it is necessary in order to create 
public sentiment in favor of better wages for 
teachers to expose the starvation pay and the 
resulting low standards of the profession. In 
somewhat the same way it is necessary to pro- 
test that Arkansas has been misrepresented in 
the past to such an extent that the general im- 
pression is that the State is a joke and not a 
commonwealth. The supposed humorists who 
have done much to create this impression prob- 
ably did not have a malicious desire to retard 
the development of this potentially rich State, 
but the effect of their writing has been just that. 
Arkansas isn’t like New Jersey or Washington 
or Ohio. Nor are these three States like each 
other. Every State has its measure of achieve- 
ment and its percentage of conservative, not to 
say backward, people; and Arkansas is cheer- 
fully willing to be herself and to meet her own 
social and commercial problems. She has forest 
and mineral wealth and agricultural possibilities 
that mean wealth and development. She is glad 
to have people come in and help her ouf, people 
who know how to work and plan; but she can 
get along without the unsympathetic humorists. 

Texarkana has some thirty or more passenger 
trains a day, and I don’t know how many rail- 
roads, and these roads radiate into some very 
good country that looks to this city for the 
supplying of its wants. Wholesaling and job- 
bing, railroad interests, a growing number of 
industrial enterprises and financial interests of 
increasing importance spell local prosperity. 
Steady efforts are being made to bring in new 
enterprises, and these efforts are meeting with 
success. There is a feverish interest in local 
oil prospecting, and should a field be developed 
nearby a wholly new boom would at once burst 
on the city. Oil is no respecter of cities. When 
it is discovered in quantities it brings in its 
own followers. If there is a town nearby they 
use it. If there is not they improvise one. A 
big oil field makes its own way; and if there 
is a good town in its way the town either gets 
rich or gets run over and killed. 


Creosoting Timbers for Railroads 
Mr. Mead, mentioned above, said his concern 
was busy now creosoting timbers for railroad 
companies. While the Government operated the 
railroads it furnished the timbers and had them 
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treated. Some companies since the roads have 
gone back to private management are still fol- 
lowing this custom while others are buying the 
treated stuff and allowing the creosoting com- 
pany to find the lumber wherever it wants to. 
‘¢Unfortunately for us,’’ Mr. Mead re- 
marked, ‘‘the National Lumber & Creosoting Co. 
cut out its timber before this era of high prices 
came along. We have all the business we can 
handle, however, and as a matter of fact there 
are not enough treating plants in the country 
to handle all the railroad work. A few roads 
still use untreated ties and bridge timbers, but 
more and more are coming over. In fact the 
number of new uses for treated lumber is 
steadily increasing. The high cost of timber 
and its growing scarcity are inducing more and 
more people to hunt out means of prolonging the 
usefulness of the material they do use.’’ 


Operates Farm with Lumber Business 


The Standard Lumber Co. is a good example 
of a concern that got started in pioneer times 
and that has naturally developed into parallel 
channels of trade until it is a mercantile and 
manufacturing concern of widely diversified in- 
terests. The company started about thirty-five 
years ago, so I was told by M. J. Phipps, by 
buying a great amount of timber lands. It 
wanted only the timber, but to get this it had 
to buy the ground the trees grew in; and in 
those days the ground without the timber was 
considered worth little or nothing. Now a great 
deal of this timber has been cut, and the land 
is proving valuable in agriculture. I believe the 
company operates one farm of about 3,000 acres. 
Some of the first lands to be logged off have 
had nothing done to them, and the second growth 
of timber has come on until it is ready to cut. 
In those early days, too, cutting was not so 
close as it is now; so much of that logged-off 
area is of considerable value for its timber. 

This company long operated a mill on the big 
lot where the retail yard and the planing mill 
now stand. It cut timber of its own near the 
city and later on bought logs as long as they 
were to be had. But the sawmill has been dis- 
mantled, and the only traces of it are the old 
sawdust piles and the tramways. These tramways 
are still used in trucking the lumber that is 
shipped in for retail selling. Cars are unloaded 
on to hand trucks, and the lumber wheeled to 
the proper pile. 

Altho the company cuts no lumber in Tex- 
arkana it has several mills; one, I believe, at 
Malvern, another in an area of good timber 
nearer the city, a hardwood mill in Mississippi 
and soon. The yard gets most of its stock from 
the company’s own sawmills. One of its features 
consists of 2 by 4’s surfaced four sides and 
still eut to full standard size. This makes a 
hit with carpenter, contractor and owner. The 
Standard Lumber Co. in addition to the manu- 
facturing and retailing of lumber also has a 
good sized brick making plant in Texarkana, 
an oil well in Texas and either has or did have 
some grain handling interests. At one time it 
built a standard gage railroad of considerable 
length to open up some timber lands, but after 
the timber was out and the road developed im- 
portance as a freight and passenger handler the 
company sold it out to one of the big railroad 
companies. 

Bins Built at Angle with Walls 

‘‘Our yard looks a little ragged now,’’ Mr. 
Phipps remarked, ‘‘and as a matter of fact 
we're just getting a little ahead on stock again. 
Our usual amount is pretty well cut down. Then 
our retail equipment is getting old; in fact the 
place looks about ripe for a fire, but we shiver 
whenever anybody says that word. There’s 
too much stock in here, and it’s worth too 
much money. In time when things get 
straightened out again we want to replace these 
old sheds and to build some out in the open 
yard. I want you to notice the way we pile 
finish in this shed. When we took the building 
over for this purpose we found the thing wasn’t 
wide enough to hold the usual lengths. It was 
too good to tear down, so the bins were built 
at an acute angle with the walls. The side 
of the shed runs east and west, but the piles 
run southwest and northeast. This gives us 
plenty of room for the piles, and strangely 


enough it proved a big help in loading and 
unloading. The wagon backs up at an angle, 
and the sticks are pulled directly out of the bin 
and on to the load. 

‘¢This city is growing at a tremendous rate. 
It has a good many industrial interests, and 
in a way it is making its own prosperity. But 
in another way Texarkana can’t go ahead of the 
rest of the State or of northeast Texas. We live 
on the country within wholesaling and jobbing 
reach of us, and if that country is backward 
we can’t get a living out of it. Everybody in 
the State is pushing agriculture, for that is the 
way in which the soundest and best development 
lies. Arkansas has a world of timber and vast 
quantities of mineral, and these are important. 
But the timber interests are pretty well de- 
veloped, and the mineral deposits are waiting 
for the mining men to get around to them. But 
agriculture when it reaches a high state of de- 
velopment is a permanent asset. Farmers who 
come down here from the North have a good 
many things to learn. They have to learn quite 
a bit from the native farmers, for these old 
timers know a good deal about comparative 
fertility of the soil, the state of the weather 
and so on. But they have to learn more than 
the native farmers can teach; for these men, 
particularly the men who have grown up in the 
back-country traditions, cling to a good many 
unscientific ways. Taken as a whole I believe 
that northern farmers are doing well. Arkansas 
offers them cheap lands, and lands that are 
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highly productive when rightly used. They’re 
not like Illinois or New York farms, and they 
have to be farmed the Arkansas way. But we 
can raise cotton and fruit and feed. There’s 
been a big effort the last few years to induce 
farmers to raise their own foodstuff, to im- 
prove the strain of their stock and to build 
silos. These things have been successful to a 
marked degree, but much remains to be done. 
But the State has such a good start in this 
development, and we can take advantage of the 
experience of other sections so readily that I 
look for remarkable progress during the next 
few years. This is a time of changing over 
from a lumbering and a more or less backwoods 
country to an agricultural and industrial State. 
There will be a good many fortunes made, and 
more important there’ll be an infinitely greater 
number of men, farmers, merchants and the 
like, who while falling short of making fortunes 
will make comfortable livings and will lay 
something by. They’ll do it by using tested 
and practical modern methods. Some people in 
our State will never do it. They’re too old in 
years or too narrow in mind ever to see their 
chance. But their children are different from 
the old folks. The back-eountry resistance to 
new and progressive ideas is getting less and 
less.’’ 


Successful Retail and Planing Mill Trade 


At the office of the Alto Mill & Lumber Co. 
I found I, L. Titus one busy man. This com- 


pany is, I believe, the successor to the Trigg- 


Hill Lumber Co. The new owners bought the 
olu concern out about three years ago and have 
been laboring with a singleness of purpose to 
build up a retail and planing mill trade. Ap- 
parently they have met with success. There is 
a notable difference between yards and their 
managers, and sometimes these things make 
themselves felt distinctly in the course of even 
a brief visit. This present company serves as 
an admirable example of the yard that is keen 
on the trail of success, thet perhaps has had a 
hard row to hoe but that is winning out and is 
feeling glad over it without in the least re- 
laxing the close attention and hard work that 
brought success. Then there is the big con- 
cern (I have one such in mind, located in a 
different city) in which the boss is a big gage 
fellow who drives a number of interests. He 
is a man with a remarkable capacity for or- 
ganization, and after some years of work he 
has his interests working so well they don’t 
need his constant supervision. You may find 
him quitting at 3 o’clock on a good many nice 
afternoons and going out to the golf links. 
Getting hold of him at the office is sometimes a 
difficult thing; but his business drives forward 
at full speed. It not infrequently happens that 
a man of the first type develops into a man of 
the second type; both admirable and worthy of 
study and emulation, in the right places. And 
then there is a third type. He has made a 
success in former days and is ranked as a suc- 
cessful man. But instead of keeping a tight 
grip on his business even tho he isn’t at the 
office every minute he gets content with his 
suecess, slumps back, gives things over to sub- 
ordinates in a haphazard way without giving 
them any real responsibility or authority. They 
have to make decisions in his absence, but they 
don’t know how far they can go, nor when 
he’ll-cuss them out in an unreasonable way. 
They soon learn to pass the buck. You look for 
him at the office and are told he doesn’t usually 
come down until about 3 o’clock; not, however, 
that he’s doing anything os importance in the 
way of business or of recreation. You find 
him set in his old ways, full of old prejudices, 
smouldering with unreasoned resentment against 
modern methods. No matter what his age he’s 
a senile fathead with a briny disposition, and 
his plant and his organization are alike slowly 
going to staves under his eyes. It is one of the 
most painful sights in nature: a business that 
has been built up by the application of in- 
dividual energy, that has reached its zenith and 
that begins to decay because the owner hasn’t 
an open mind and can’t organize his business 
upon a basis of responsibility, authority and 
reasonable expansion. A person occasionally 
sees such a place, tho not often. Unless it is 
sustained by a fortune invested in securities 
that bring in a sufficient income to cover the 
losses of the yard you need not look for it a 
few years hence. It will be closed up or in the 
hands of new owners. The one I’ve had in 
mind while writing these sentences is also at a 
considerable distance. I give it three years to 
go. 

It-is a pleasure after visiting such a yard or 
recalling such a visit to meet up with an outfit 
like the Alto company that is really putting a lot 
of energy and personal attention into the busi- 
ness. Native ability is good, and I presume Mr. 
Titus and his associates have a great plenty of 
it; but energy to work and will to succeed are 
highly necessary, too, and these elements stick 
out in every angle of the business. The Alto 
people have plans for yard improvement and for 
extending their planing mill business that I feel 
sure will work out. You can’t talk to Titus and 
doubt it. 





A BULLETIN issued by the Massachusetts 
Forestry Association strongly advocates the 
passage of a bill now before the legislature for 
the acquisition by the State of 250,000 acres 
for a State forest. The bulletin declares that 
over two-thirds of the lumber used in this State 
annually is imported at a cost of $40,000,000. 
It says that a large percentage of the lumber 
used in Massachusetts that has to be brought 
from the Pacific coast at a cost of $15 a thou- 
sand for transportation can be produced here at 
a cost of $12 a thousand feet. 
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RETAILER SEEKS “CAT” HOUSE COMPETITION 


SHaron, Pa., May 31.—The Charles 8. Flower 
Lumber Co. just ‘‘dotes’’ on beating out mail 
order competition. In its advertising in the 
newspapers and signboards and otherwise the 
company continually emphasizes its ability to 
beat any sort of mail order competition and it 
has made itself felt in more than one way. For 
example, it proved to one contractor, Charles H. 
Morrison, the fallacy of dealing with mail order 
houses. The following statement from Mr. Mor- 
rison was published as a half page advertise- 
ment in the Sharon Telegraph and best tells his 
experience with mail order houses: 

‘‘T have paid dearly for my experience in 
buying lumber and building material from mail 
order houses and for the benefit of anyone need- 
ing anything in this line, I wish to make the 
following statements: 

‘« After buying from mail order houses thruout 
the greater part of 1919 and seeing I had been 
misled, I went to the office of the Charles S. 
Flower Lumber Co. and had a bill of material, 
including doors, windows and other millwork, 
figured; and in order to compare prices I sent 
this same bill to a mail order house. The Charles 
S. Flower Lumber Co. gave me its price within 
twenty minutes from the time I arrived at its 
office, and seven days afterward I received the 
price from the mail order house. 


“~*<Mail order house price............ $287.54 
‘*Charles 8. Flower Lumber Co. price. 164.87 
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‘*T gave the order to the Charles S. Flower Co. 
Why? 


‘*1st—Because the price was $122.67 lower 
than that of the mail order house. 

*¢9nd—I have seen the material and know 
from my experience that it is better than similar 


material that I have received from mail order 
houses. 

‘*3rd—I needed the material within a few 
days and I have been advised that it will be on 
hand within an hour and one-half from the time 
I order it delivered. 

‘¢4th—The company agrees to deliver ma- 
terial on the job in good order, allowing me the 
privilege of returning any item not in first class 
condition. 

‘<5th—Instead of having to pay in advance, 
it gives me the privilege of paying when my 
contract is completed, and I find this a great 
advantage, as it would take a large amount of 
money to carry on even such a small contracting 
business as I do to be obliged to pay for every- 
thing in advance. 

‘*6th—In case I have not covered my contract 
completely as to the amount of material, I do 
not need to have any hesitancy in going back 
to the office and ordering more, and I have the 
privilege of returning anything which I do not 
use and getting credit for it immediately. 

‘*7th—My experience in the past of having to 
make claims to a railroad company for material 
damaged has taken a great deal of time and 
caused a great deal of worry and expense on my 
part, and by dealing with the Charles 8S. Flower 
Lumber Co. I find I can eliminate all time, 
worry and unnecessary expense. 

‘For several years I had dealt with Mr. 
Flower before he incorporated the Charles S. 
Flower Lumber Co., and my dealings thru all 
these years had been nothing but pleasant. I 
had made money every year and saved a consid- 
erable amount from my earnings until the begin- 
ning of 1919, when I started reading mail order 
catalogs and was lured away by such absurd 
statements as the saving of 25 to 50 percent by 
dealing with mail order houses rather than with 


the local dealers, and that the retail lumber 
dealer furnished an inferior grade because he 
handled his lumber every day, the mail order 
houses even saying in their catalogs that they 
can supply lumber orders at a moment’s notice 
at a saving of $100 to $300 a gar, and that you 
buy at wholesale and save the retailer’s profit. 

‘<Tf I ever made a mistake in my life I did 
when I fell for these absurd statements in mail 
order catalogs and, on account of the amount 
paid for material during 1919, the length of 
time I wasted in waiting for material and, all 
of the inconveniences that go with buying from 
mail order houses, the end of 1919 showed me a 
net loss of $1,500, beside my work. I, there- 
fore, wish to advise anybody contemplating 
building or having need for material in the line 
of lumber or millwork that they will be wise 
to buy from the Charles 8. Flower Lumber Co. 

‘‘T have been a resident of Sharon for nine- 
teen years and reside at No. 204 Second Street. 


‘*(Signed) CHas. H. Morrison. 
‘¢May 8, 1920.’ 





THE SOUTHERN PINE Association of New 
Orleans, La., has just mailed out to 2,500 build- 
ing and loan associations in all parts of the 
country east of the Rocky Mountains a copy of 
the attractive wall hanger containing a picture 
of a handsome girl and a home, done in colors, 
which bears the title, ‘‘Make Her Happier— 
Build a Home First.’’ This handsome wall 
hanger has been employed with splendid success 
as part of the home building campaigns of 
various communities, associations and dealers 
in all parts of the country, and it has been an 
effective means of attracting attention to the 
necessity for providing more dwellings and 
homes for the people. 








DO YOU PAY ENOUGH RENT? 


To Own Your Home—Look at the Table Below and See. 
Maybe You Are Actually Paying for a Home Without Getting it. 


We must all begin to think more about HOMES than we have! There are far more “Cliff Dwellers” than there should be! From all sides we hear complaints 
about living conditions—cramped quarters, dark living rooms, stuffy bedrooms, noisy neighbors, ‘‘smelly” halls, shabby interior decorations, cockroaches, water 
bugs, insolent janitors, overbearing landlords and HIGH RENTS! What is the reasonP Simply because we have bee 
ra than getting into one of our own. We will never obtain relief from oppressive and unpleasant living conditions until we begin to realize that real happiness 
EN WE BEGIN TO CARRY OUR OWN FRONT DOOR KEYS. 


only comes 


It May ‘Not Be Possible for You to Start Building 
Your Own Home At Once, But It Is Your Duty to 
Begih to Work Toward That End. 









Think it 
Over !! 
Ik 





This Table Shows What Your Monthly Rent Check 
Amounts to In Ten, Fifteen and Twenty Years 


Interest Is Figured At the Rate of 6 Per Cent 
and Compounded Annually 


10 Years TS Years 20 Years 

$ 3,163.36 $ 5,586.19 $ 882851 
6,982.74 11,038.64 

4,745.04 8,379.29 13,242.77 
9,775.84 15,449.90 

11,172.38 17,657.02 

7,117.56 12,568.93 19,864.15 
22,071.28 

1 2A27841 

16,758.58 26,485.53 

~~ 10,280.92 18,155.13 28,692.66 
- 11,971.76 19,551.68 30,899.80 
«+ 12,653.44 76 35,314.04 
+« 14,235.12 25,137.36 39,728.30 
100.00 ccccccccccccce BESICI 414256 


SAVE THIS TABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 
















n depending upon some one else fot a HOME 


You May Have Made Up Your Mind That You 
Cannot Afford to Build. Have You Ever Stopped 
to Consider That You Cannot Afford to Pay Rent? 


We often hear people say, with a shrugof the shoulders, that they 
have a “swell chance of starting to build a home.” And yet almost 
any family could be living in a home of their own within a short time 


Isn’tit About Time You 
Owned the Key to Your 
Front Door ? ? 


The above shows the type of advertising being done by the lumber interests of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Half pages in the daily newspapers are 


paid for by the dealers but the adv 


of Cedar Rapids have had a number of favorable comments upon adve 
ment reproduced above. One clothing merchant of the city said that he thought the advertising was the best that he had ever seen. 


ts are not signed, being devoted solely to developing home building. The lumbermen 


of this character and particularly about the advertise- 
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Merchants in all lines are beginning to realize 
that codperation is better than competition, and 
that what benefits one, benefits all. One of the 
best mercantile campaigns inaugurated this 
year was that planned by all the leading retail 
industries of El Centro, the flourishing metro- 


polis of the great Imperial Valley, California. . 


Realizing that the vacation season is fast ap- 
proaching, and that the community ’s needs are 
multitudinous at this time, the merchants 
banded themselves into a publicity corporation, 
and took an entire page in the local paper to 
tell of what they could do in supplying the wants 
of the people, and establishing a mutual feeling 
of good will between the buyer and seller. This 
is the way they talked to the public: 


To the People of Imperial Valley! 
THE MERCHANTS OF BL CENTRO SEND GREETINGS: 

The season is at hand when it is common for all 
to begin to prepare for vacation, and with the 
coming of this period we wish to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that for months we have been pre- 
paring to meet your special needs. 

Local conditions are in many ways peculiar, and 
only those who know these conditions are prepared 
to meet them. Knowing what you will want in ad- 
vance we have laid in stocks of merchandise which 
are the admiration of all strangers who visit our 
city and who marvel at its metropolitan aspect. 

And yet we urge economy to the public—and it is 
for this very reason that we invite your attention 
to our window displays and stocks of merchandise 
—-where, if you are from Missouri, you will be 
“shown” the excellent value of our new and fresh 
stocks. 

This advertisement, which was surrounded by 
plenty of white space, was signgd by all the 
thirty firms participating in the campaign. 
Many of these of course used individual ads 
in addition to the general one. 

But this newspaper publicity was only one 
part of their campaign to get into close per- 
sonal touch with the farmers and ranchers, as 
well as the townsmen. Leaflets were printed, 
which were distributed in all vehicles coming 
to town, and these backed up the ad first run 
in the papers: 

FELLOW CITIZENS : 

Suppose you come as a transient buyer into a 
Strange store in a strange town. It naturally fol- 
lows that the clerk who waits upon you will en- 
oars to a from you all he can while the get- 

ing is good, 

But you have been our customers for years and 
will continue to be for years to come. We will be 
here when you return from your vacation. We 
want you to eome back refreshed and ready for 
another strenuous period. This is a period for 
economy and we want to help you to economize. 
— in and tell us your wants in the vacation 
ine, 

This also was signed by the thirty merchants, 
and then they went a step further and planted 
Wooden sigus along the roads and driveways 
entering the city: 

Ranchers and Farmers: 

t Can you expect codperation from strangers? We, 
t 1€ merchants of El Centro, have cast our lots with 
you, to be a community in which we shall be happy 
es Prosperous. If we are to attain this condition 
t “iY Tiust be close codperation between all of us, 
and we promise you that we will do our full part 
for the common good. 

_Come to us and talk over your needs for the 
Summer, whether you intend to stay at home or to 
80 away. Let us codperate now, and when you 
in, reture from the mountains or the sea coast 
boise, weet as friends and fellow workers in the 
jelding of a community where we all reside as 
leighbors, . 

i appeal to the community spirit is espe- 
con y effective in a yeung and growing locality, 
os aw an older town that is ‘‘ going to seed’’ 
uld be revivified by an energetic appeal to 
local pride. 
g, Naturally anything that tended to increase 
od consumption of lumber and building sup- 
= interested the lumbermen of the town, and 
thie Beces Progressive firms that took part in 
Co pubheity campaign were the Sones Lumber 
- and the Hayward Lumber Co. 


The latter concern, in addition to participat- 
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Supplying the Summer Needs of Your Townspeople 


“THERE'S NO PLACE LIKE HOME™ @—azamige 
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[By William Bliss Stoddard] 
ing in the general advertising, had a crisp an- 
nouncement of its own: 

Have You Got the Home Fever? 


Everywhere folks are realizing the fallacy of se- 
curing lasting pleasure and satisfaction in spend- 
ing their money savings for luxuries and extrava- 
gances. They are seeking something that will 
satisfy and benefit them—and they find it in a 
HOME. 

A HOME OF YOUR OWN IS A RECIPE FOR HAPPINESS 


Everything is high, but a good home is a wise 
economy. No investment that you can make today 
will pay such large dividends of pleasure, pride 
and satisfaction as a HOME. 

General home ownership would correct some of 
our most urgent modern problems. To build your 
own home will not only solve many of your prob- 
lems and make your life happier but it is a good 
business move. 

For plans, ideas and building information call 
at our office on East Main Street. 


Hayward Lumber & Investment Co. 


Development Notes 

A Home building enterprise is now being 
planned by the Prest-O-Lite Co. which will 
build at Speedway City, Ind., on a site that 
covers fourteen acres, a group of model homes, 
a hotel and a community center, or club house. 
At least seventy-five new homes are planned, 
and architects and construction companies have 
been working on the plans. It is intended to 
have the men buy the homes on the monthly 
instalment basis, like paying rent, while ac- 


What Happened ? 


The illustration entitled ‘‘ What Happened ?’’ 
printed on pages 56 and 57 of the May 15 issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has brought into 
the office many excellent articles telling what 
the writers believe happened. This illustration, 
part of which is reproduced in connection with 
this article, suggests a story which the AMER- 
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ICAN LUMBERMAN asks its readers to write. In 
order to put all contestants on an even footing 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN offers no sugges- 
tions as to what happened, as it wants the con- 
testants to tell the story in their own words 
and in their own way. The following prizes 
are offered for brief stories telling what hap- 
pened: 


PR EMM d aici mn nwdinaadwewewec ued $25 
PN RUD a iis oie ik se cedentunee we 15 
IGEN viviukd ecalccceudesocecs ad 10 


Five Special Prizes of $5 each. 

Furthermore, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will 
pay $2 to each contestant sending in a story that 
is not awarded a prize. The contest will be 
closed June 15, after which the entries will be 
judged by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and the 
winners announced. This contest is open to 
everyone. 
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- quiring a home. 


The company has established 

motor bus lines, and, as many of the employees 

have cars, it plans the building of a gigantic 

garage for their protection. 
* * * 

ALTHO the recreation hall built by the Cherry 
River Boom & Lumber Co., Richwood, W. Va., 
for its employees was formally opened some 
weeks ago, the real dedication took place re- 
cently when the employees tendered their 
friends a reception at the hall. H. W. Arm- 
strong, general superintendent of the company, 
was the host, and the evening was spent at 
billiards, pool, bowling, dancing and other 
sports. The hall is in charge of A. D. McLean, 
who is employed by, the company. 


THE CHAMBER of Commerce of Pascagoula, 
Miss., has issued a very attractive booklet en- 
titled ‘Pascagoula and Jackson County, Missis- 
sippi,’’ showing the natural advantages of that 
Gulf port. The booklet is in fact a text book 
giving details regarding the industries and re- 
sources of the city and the surrounding coun- 
ba ® £06 

Ewuis, Kan., ‘‘The Buckle on the Wheat 
Belt,’’ has just gone thru a successful clean-up 
campaign. The community club endorsed the 
campaign and the mayor issued a proclamation 
calling on all good citizens to make Ellis ‘‘ clean, 
healthy, thrifty, safe and beautiful.’’ 


A New Help for Deslers 


Houston, Tex., June 1—The Kirby-Bon- 
ner Lumber Co., of this place, is now distribut- 
ing to retail lumbermen copies of a booklet 
entitled ‘‘Your Home’’ which is decidedly 
attractive and at the same time is a departure 
from the ordinary type of plan book. The 
company published the book in response to many 
requests from retail lumbermen for a plan book, 
written, not for a lumberman, but for the pro- 
spective home owner. In sending out the book- 
let the company announces that it is endeavor- 
ing to be of real service to retailers and is not 
fostering a proposition to sell plan books or 
plans. To quote from the statement of the 
company: ‘‘It is an honest effort on the part 
of this company to produce something that will 
be of direct service to you.’’ 

The style and manner of presentation of 
‘*Your Home’’ is sure to prove attractive. A 
sufficient number of houses will be found in the 
book to make possible the suiting of practically 
any taste. Elevations taken, in almost every 
ease from actual photographs, are given as well 
as floor plans. Another specialty is the show- 
ing of interior views and the stressing of the 
tasteful use of wood in the making of built-in 
furniture and interior arrangement. Built-in 
bookeases, buffets, dressing tables, ironing 
boards, closets and other built-in features are 
freely illustrated and described. There are 
several excellent garage designs, one of them 
being a unique 2-story affair, the second story 
of which is given over to servant’s quarters. 
Farm buildings of different kinds are shown 
and all in all the book is a most complete one. 

Of particular interest is the fact that special 
stress has been laid upon the use of short length 
lumber. Some of the plans contemplate the use 
of a very large percentage, while any of the 
plans can be easily adapted to use more than the 
ordinary percentage of short lengths. Inci- 
dentally the rough sizes are so arranged that 
standard length and short length lumber can be 
used with a minimum amount of waste. 

Copies of ‘‘ Your Home’’ will be supplied by 
the Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co. at a low price 
and they will bear the name of the dealer so 
that the books when received will be ready for 
immediate distribution to the dealer’s custom- 
ers. 
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A Unitorm Accounting System for Retail Dealers’ 








EXHIBIT B—STATEMENT OF TRADING 
AND LOSS & GAIN, AND STATE- 
MENT OF SURPLUS 


This exhibit has been designed to show in 
simple form the transactions which we believe 
occur regularly upon the books of most of the 
members. Those whose business embraces the 
manufacture of sash and blinds, screen doors, 
moldings, finishing etc., will have to elaborate 
somewhat on this statement to present a com- 
plete picture of the operations for any period. 
For the average retailer, however, we believe 
this chart will provide complete information 
in a concise form. 

Sales 

A division has been made of the sales of lum- 
ber under the headings Yard, Car Lots, and 
Mill Shipments. The sum of the three will be 
the total sales of lumber. The sales of the 
other products such as shingles, roofing etc., 
may also be grouped or may be shown sepa- 
rately as the requirements of the business indi- 
cate. From the total sales should be deducted 
the sum of the returns and allowances, and 
the cash discounts allowed customers, to arrive 
at the amount of the net sales. 

EXHIBIT B 
The XYZ Lumber Co., Boston, Mass. 
STATEMENTS OF TRADING AND LOSS & 
GAIN AND OF SURPLUS FOR THE NINE 
MONTHS ENDING SEPT. 30, 1920 
TRADING AND LOSS AND GAIN 


Sales— ‘ 
Lumber—Yard ................$0.00 
MRL LLL Tee 0.00 
ee 0.00 $0.00 
Other—Shingles ........-....2.. $0.00 
RT Te TTT eee ee 0.00 
BE. 6465945406 8sinew seer enKes 0.00 0.00 
$0.00 
Less: Returns and allowances... .$0.00 
Cash discoynts allowed........ 0.00 = 0.00 
| ee ee ease ee $0.00 
Cost of goods sold— 
Inventory—Jan. 1, 1920........$0.00 
Purchases: 
Lumber—Less carloads........ 0.00 
fo Pere rer ae 0.00 
Mill shipments............. 0.00 
Other—Shingles ............. 0.00 
eS Ra ee ee 0.00 
DA, 46:6 si6ihs: 9: 59:4. sors Re eT 0.006 
$0.00 
Less: Cash discounts taken..... 0.00 
Add: Freight and cartage inward. 0.00 
$0.00 
Inventory—Sept. 30, 1920....... 0.00 $0.00 


Planing mill expense—Schedule V.$0.00 

Dry kiln expense—Schedule VI... 0.00 0.00 0.00 
Gross gain—Percent of sales.............. $0.00 

Expenses: 

Yard—Schedule 1. ....scccccvewscsc ce 2 GO00 

Delivering—Schedule IT. 

Selling—Schedule III... 

Office and administrative—Schedule IV.. 0.00 








Expenses—Percent of sales............4.. 0.00 
Other charges— 
a” Ee ee $0.00 
Accounts charged off, less recoveries.... 0.00 
Or ee rT re 0.00 
Insurance on lives of officers............ 0.00 0.00 
$0.00 
Other income— 
ERUOTOSE. TOCONTO 25.6.6 occ oss cece ces ce SOOO 
ET eT ee 0.00 0.00 
$0.00 
PIOEORE OR: DTOIIORE a i5. 5 ii 650 9 6h ako OS 0.00 
$0.00 
Deduct: Estimated Federal taxes................ 0.00 
Net gain—to surplus (below)............ $0.00 
STATEMENT OF SURPLUS 
tee Se Se” ee a $0.00 
Adjustments affecting prior periods— 
$0.0 
0.00 0.00 
Adjusted balance—Jan. 1, 1920.....:  ... ae .$0.00 
Net gain—8 months ended Aug. 31........ $0.00 
ae SS See eres 0.00 
9 months ended Sept. 30............... 0.00 
$0.00 
a, en 0.00 
Balance—Sept. 30, 1920..........-....... $0.00 


[This is the second instalment of an 
address delivered at the meeting of the 
Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association at Wercester, Feb. 21, 1920, 
by Gerald A. Torrence, C. P. A., assist- 
ant manager of the Springfield office of 
Scovell, Wellington & Co., certified pub- 
lic accountants and industrial engineers. 
Another instalment will be printed in a 
subsequent issue of the American Lum- 
berman.—Editor. ] 











Cost of Goods Sold 


If to the inventory at the beginning of the 
year is added the purchases, and from that 
total is subtracted the inventory at the end of 
the period, the result will be the cost of the 
goods that were used to produce the sales. Any 
desired division or grouping of the goods pur- 
chased may be made, but such groupings should 
be the same as is applied to the sales. From 
the total purchases there should be deducted 
the cash discounts allowed by the vendors, to 
arrive at the actual net cost, and the freight 
and cartage inward should be added to this 
result. A great many yards are located di- 
rectly on side tracks and in those cases this 
item will be entirely lacking or very inconsid- 
erable in amount. 

Those plants that own and operate a planing 
mill and a dry kiln should include the expenses 
of operating these units in the cost of goods 
sold, as this cost is passed on to the customer 
and included in the sales, either actually or in 
theory. Placing these items at this point of 
the statement will put such plants on a basis 
nearly comparable with those which do not own 
and operate these units. This is important in 
determining the amount of the gross gain and 
the percentage of the gross gain to the net 
sales. 

Expenses 


The expenses have been grouped tentatively, 
into four divisions as shown on this exhibit— 
namely—Yard, Delivering, Selling, and Office 
and Administrative. The details are shown 
on Exhibit C. The percentage which the total 
of these four items is of the net sales is prob- 
ably the most significant fact developed by the 
accounting, as will be dwelt upon a little later. 
Now if from the sales is deducted the Cost of 
Goods Sold, we obtain the Gross Gain, and the 
Expenses deducted from the Gross Gain will 
show the Gain from Trading, which should also 
be expressed as a percentage of the net sales. 


Other Charges, Other Income Etc. 


The items under the heading Other Charges, 
Other Income ete., vary with the individual 
business and can hardly be made the subject of 
comparison ‘between different members, but 
Expenses and Gain from Trading are vital 
statistics. 

Under Other Charges have been grouped such 
items as interest paid, accounts charged off, 
donations, and insurance premiums on the lives 
of officers, and under Other Income have been 
shown interest received and income from rent. 
To the total thus obtained has been added the 
interest on the investment (which will be com- 
mented upon in full later), and the estimated 
Federal taxes have been deducted to show the 
net gain, which is transferred to the Surplus 
account. 

The items shown under the heading Other 
Charges and Other Incomes do not apply di- 
rectly either to the volume of business nor to 
the gain from trading, and the percentages 
which these amounts are of the net sales, will 
be of considerable interest to the individual 
member, but are of little or no value in com- 
paring one business with another; hence these 


items and Federal taxes may be disregarded 
for comparative, statistical purposes. 


Statement of Surplus 

Exhibit B is designed, also, to show the in- 
dividual member his gain or loss from month 
to month and for the period from the beginning 
of the year to the date of the statement, but 
when used for an annual statement the item Net 
Gain will be extended as one amount in the 
last column to the right; the adjusted balance 
is added to the net gain, and the dividends paid 
subtracted from that. sum will show the bal- 
ance at the end of the year, which must agree 
with the amount on Exhibit A called Surplus. 
The provision made for adjustments affecting 
prior periods is based upon the assumption 
that these statements will be made at the close 
of each month, and that an unforeseen and un- 
provided-for loss which occurs in September, 
let us say, but which has been taken into the 
profit and loss of July will not be allowed to 
influence the profit or loss for the current 
month. Similarly, if the statement is pre- 
pared once a year the adjustments will consist 
of such corrections of the former year’s busi- 
ness as occur in the current year, but are not 
applicable to the operations of the current 
year. The remainder of this statement does 
not require particular comment. 


Exhibit C—Schedules Supporting Exhibit B 


On this chart are shown the details of the 
current expenses which appear under the head- 
ing Expenses on Exhibit B, Statement of Trad- 
ing and Loss & Gain. 


Schedules I and II—Yard Expense and Deliv- 
ering Expense 

One or two of the items on this schedule re- 
quire some explanation. It will be noted that 
on Schedules I and II appear the same items 
of Team Expense and Auto Truck Expense, 
with the notation that the amounts used shall be 
actual and proportionate. It is frequently, but 
not always, true that the expense of the teams 
and the auto trucks is divided more or less 
equally between these two distinct items of ex- 
pense, yard and delivering. If the division 
can not be made from a basis of actual time- 
keeping it is desirable that an arbitrary divi- 
sion be made of these items, the arbitrary per- 
centages to be changed as conditions change or 
as results show an error to have been made. 

The depreciation shown in these schedules is 
something to which many members pay no par- 
ticular attention, but it is of vital importance 
that the wear and tear on items such as build- 
ings, sheds, kilns, horses, wagons, trucks etc., 
be taken into account in a scientific manner. 
The regulations of the Treasury Department 
agree with good accounting practice in deter- 
mining the amount of the yearly charge for 
depreciation by dividing the cost of the de- 
preciable asset by its expected life; thus, an 
auto truck costing $2,000 and expected to last 
for four years should be charged off at the rate 
of $500 per annum and a building costing $2, 
000 expected to last forty years should be 
charged off at the rate of $500 per annum. 
This is most easily expressed by using a per- 
centage. Thus the depreciation on the auto 
truck would be expressed at 25 percent, and 
that on the buildings at 214 percent, per annum, 
respectively. The matter of additions and re- 
placements must be taken into consideration, 
not as affecting the rates used, but as changing 
the amount upon which the depreciation is based. 
This is a matter which need not be difficult of 
treatment by anyone after the proper account- 
ing procedure has once been developed. 

A comparison of the amounts of each of the 
items, on these and the other schedules, with 
the similar amounts on the schedules of other 
periods, will provide an absolute check upon 
any item of expense which is larger than it 
should be. The use of percentages may be ¢x- 
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tended indefinitely, and the greater the use to 
which that device is put the more firm will be 
the manager’s control over expenses. 


Interest on Investment 


On Exhibit B the item Interest on Invest- 
ment was shown as a gain. That gain is the 
book offset to the items on Schedule I and 
Schedule II called Interest on Investment. A 
man with $50,000 may be assumed to have the 
choice of investing that amount in stocks and 
bonds and securing a steady income from that 
source, or he may invest it in a business. If 
the latter is the case, it may be assumed further 
that a greater return is expected from this em- 
ployment of the money, but before it can be 
determined whether or not this choice has been 
wise, a fair rate of interest on the money so 
invested must be returned by the business be- 
fore it can be said to be a better investment 
than the securities. We have found a number 
of the members actually caleulate interest upon 
the investment when the yearly profit and loss 
statements are submitted to them, before de- 
termining in their own minds whether the year 
was a good or a bad one. It is but one step 
further to place the interest entry upon the 
books and it is desirable to make a permanent 
record of this very important element of cost 
and of net gain. The accounting procedure by 
which the charge to cost is offset in the credit 
to profit is simple and should not be confusing 
in the least; it is sufficient here to state that 
the gain for the year is not altered one cent by 
placing the interest entry on the books, nor is 
the taxable income affected in any way, but 
costs are stated as they should be. 





EXHIBIT C 
The XYZ Lumber Co., Boston, Mass. 
SCHEDULES SUPPORTING STATEMENT 
OF TRADING AND LOSS & 

GAIN (EXHIBIT B) 
SCHEDULE I—YARD EXPENSE 
Daitit= TIGR. CIE. 6 ives ck Ah coke bees FeaCe oR OS $0.00 


SuperinteNGeNee 2. cccscvcccccccscvcesvecccvcese 0.00 
Team expense (actual or proportion) 


a. SRR ACG SEEGER eee 
Equipment supplies and expense........ 0.00 
Depreciation——-ElOrwes occ cc cccccccccces 0.00 
BGGIUNMGE cccccereeuscccceseens neces 0.00 0.00 
Auto truck expense (actual or proportion )— 
WE Secctaceur eer ge keke cane nwieee ho $0.00 
Maintenance OF tPUChS......cccssccsces 0.00 
Supplies—Garage rent etc.............- 0.00 
DUPOEINIIOE Cwncew er cdins caer exeernes 0.00 
MMUEBEOS Go cuceceew theres es bee nee ts 0.00 0.00 
Meintenaneh GF FOVB i sc cic.cac ke eect scceeneues 0.00 
Eig, HORE GO GONG. cco ccccccrersecsvesaveess 0.00 
NG OP FU aindise dd kOe bes nso ene enetedes 0.00 
ND, incacebictctnueraee cae penneeutewenn 0.00 
BE ccc cadet eeendsasn<¥eseeudboucanaebueke 0.00 
DOPTCCAUOM aI wiv cans ik snd sede sc aceansve 0.00 
Interest on investment (labor, equipment, sheds)... 0.00 
OTe ere $0.00 
SCHEDULE III—SELLING EXPENSE 
Saiesmen’s salaries and commissions.............. $0.00 
©: MN on aoe backers ea nt adhaeeekes 0.00 
CEPR oh a hate e hs pure Ce eee canara annette 0.01 
MUCOUS CRIME. cy cevccaccketkieneieccneces 0.00 
PPR: aca te wie Cuanatciney acca Skee kame ewe 0.00 
Office and administrative expense..............-. 0.00 
(Actual or proportion) 
ROME BENNONE ing vicis scone se nacacenbcies $0.00 


te SCHEDULE II—DELIVERING EXPENSE 
aador 

























Ws ere Ae 
Equipment supplies and expense......... 0.00 
Depreciation—Horses .........-..-006- 0.00 
RUDI Soa aius ca anenuc sts nee 0.00 0.00 
Auto truck expense (actual or proportion )— 
EGOS one d waisce tations vuekeueene nek $0.00 
Ms NCO OF WEG. 6 .cc se cceccues 0.00 
Su m—~AJQEOGO FORE O86... cc ccccecsce 0.00 
Dx MO acoctabas apne cts. cae eee 0.00 
SURUEURCSS Morea coh cy Beets a Oo cee nn ewes 0.00 0.00 
Interest ou equipment investment................ 0.00 
LOtAI—Babt Wie oe boss kes ceecelncsdes $0.00 
SCHEDULE IV—OFFICE AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
en EXPENSE 
-Xecutive salaries Woh ie Ra RIA oO aie Di tee ale a eek aa 
ROUGE: RA VAUTGD se sear gir a ort'gi, reins soa io eo de a ook as “0200 
OCD OSC WINE CRRCMMMRAIN 2 fois 0S 80 5. ork a cosa 4 ale 0.00 
2d iti nery RE DORON oe 3 ofa aclrtwande ccme chaos 0.00 
Die cae eas esas He ohare sea aaweisinn emads 0.00 
< SIS, SUOMI. cy cnt depen cw calcd. 0.00 
I sa CPSU - MAR UMOOM ihe cea a ce a OiE Die 9: acd Was ela 0.00 
Bay NAION.  MEMNNONMONGR 5 iu caccat Pde ac csc aol Gath ee bacesa-ar ear 0.00 


Sched > : i ‘ 

Bar pt V and VI (planing mill expense and 
Iry kiln expense) to be similarly shown, in- 
oe depreciation and interest on the invest- 
nent. 


ROUEN gg rs Sis eh ged $0.00 


The discussion on this point has been consid- 
ered so far as affording information to the man- 
ager or owner of the enterprise, but if statis- 
ties from several years are to be combined, 
their real value will be lost unless each member 
has charged this interest on the investment up- 
on his books. In discussing the cost of doing 
business, later in this report, the effect of in- 
cluding a yearly charge of 5 percent on the in- 
vestment in that cost will bring out this need 
forcibly. This is a sound practical business 
proposition which could be discussed at length, 
but our rather extended experience proves that 
association members themselves appreciate the 
significance and importance of calculating in- 
terest upon the investment. 


Salaries and Rent Chargeable to Expense 


It is common in all lines of business (and 
the retail lumber business is no exception) to 
find that individual owners do not charge into 
expenses the value of the services of themselves 
and of their families at a rate which these serv- 
ices would command elsewhere. The amount 
charged is sometimes extremely high and some- 
times extremely low., In this survey we have 
felt it was hardly in our province to state the 
amount of salary that should be charged to any 
particular business, and we have not made the 
attempt; the owner himself is probably the 
best judge of that matter. Similarly, in many 
cases where the plant and equipment of the 
business is owned, the business is not charged 
with any rent. In the case of both items (sal- 
aries and rent) it is obvious that any state- 
ment in which is combined or consolidated the 
results of the operations of a number of yards 
will lose some of its value if a wide divergence 
in respect to these items is found. If the plant 
and equipment is owned, a portion of the in- 
terest charged on the investment is the equiva- 
lent of rent if the rate used is fair; those who 
lease or rent the property include the amount 
paid for such lease or rent, in cost. 

It has been somewhat widely advocated that 
interest be charged on the amount of the net 
worth (the sum of the capital stock and sur- 
plus, if a corporation, or the sum of the capital 
accounts if a partnership or individual owner- 
ship) minus the book value of the real estate; 
10 percent of the assessed value of the real 
estate is then deemed the equivalent of rent, and 
an annual charge of that amount is carried into 
costs. If this plan is adopted, a somewhat dif- 
ferent treatment of the interest charged on the 
investment is required, as rent so determined is 
that interest under another form. One plan or 
the other must be used if the statistics are to be 
of real value, but all the pros and cons can not 
be entered into at this time. 


Uniformity in Classification of Fixed Assets 


Before proceeding to the statistics developed 
by our survey your attention is directed to the 
lack of uniformity in the classification of fixed 
assets. One member lumps teams, autos, wagons, 
and furniture and fixtures in one account, while 
another has separate accounts for frame build- 
ings and brick buildings, for land, for kilns ete. 
Aside from greatly simplifying the calculation 
of depreciation, such a division of these accounts 
must be made if combined statements are to be 
prepared. 

In connection with this subject, but one yard 
out of nine was found to use a consistent or 
even reasonable rate of depreciation. Deprecia- 
tion as an item of cost, or expense, must be 
taken into the accounts consistently and its 
omission is as serious as the failure to include 
salary and rent in the cost of doing business. 
The cost from depreciation is sure and readily 
determinable, hence there should be no failure 
to caleulate it at regular amounts and to take it 
regularly into the accounts. 


Statistics 


The foregoing comments have been necessary 
in order to explain the derivation of the vital 
statistics of percentages, taken from actual 
records on the books of eight or nine of the 
members and presented herewith. It is, in a 
way, unfortunate that your annual meeting 
should be held so early in the year, as account- 
ants the country over are invariably carrying 








the peak load at this time and we have found 
many of the members closing their books, calcu- 
lating inventories etc. However, we believe the 
figures which have been dveloped will be of 
direct interest and benefit to you. As before 
stated, in those cases where depreciation, sala- 
ries, and rents should have been adjusted to a 
fair or average basis, such adjustments were 
not made by us and the percentages are pre- 
sented without those corrections having been 
made. The interest on the investment has been 
added as a separate item in every case, a uni- 
form rate of 5 percent per annum being used, 
based upon the net worth of each business at 
the beginning of the year, eliminating from 
that net worth any good will that appeared as 
an asset upon the books. We do not advocate 
the use of the entire amount of net worth as the 
basis for this charge, preferring to calculate the 
rate upon the inventory and fixed asset values 
only, but we find, in these particular yards, the 
slight difference in percentages is offset by the 
ease with which the calculations are made, and 
all yards are put on an equitable comparative 
basis. 


STRONG COAST CONCERN REORGANIZES 
(Concluded from Front Page) 
general yard stock business, which it is the 
intention to cater to more strongly than ever. 

The handling of the shingles, in which field 
Carstens & Earles have played a most important 
part, is in charge of Charles E. Frost. He is 
a native of Cincinnati, coming to the Pacific 
coast in 1899 and acquiring a practical knowl- 
edge of the manufacturing of shingles by work- 
ing for two years in a shingle mill at Everett, 
engaged in packing shingles, and in 1908 he 
entered the employ of the Canyon Lumber Co., 
Everett, in the office and shipping department. 
He also had four years’ experience in the office 
of the McCormick Lumber Co., MeCormick, 
Wash., in the traffic department, and was for 
fourteen months in charge of the shingle de- 
partment of the Saginaw Timber Co., Aberdeen, 
Wash., and spent a year in a similar position 
with the J. E. Morris Lumber Co., Seattle, go- 
ing with Carstens & Earles in February of this 
year. 

Miss Eloise M. Flagg is treasurer of the con- 
cern, with which she has been continuously for 
twelve years, and is manager of the accounting 
department. She is an excellent example of a 
typical young American business woman, who 
has demonstrated by sheer ability and loyal and 
faithful service her value as a part of the 
organization. 

R. H. Coshun, secretary, who is manager of 
the mortgage department, has had a long expe- 
rience in his line of activity, having been with 
Carstens & Earles nine years. 

During the years that Carstens & Earles have 
been in business they have built up a friendship 
with the lumber and shingle buying trade that 
means much in developing a successful busi- 
ness. They have dealt fairly and frankly with 
the producers of the product they handle as 
well as with their customers and have made 
their department heads, and in fact all of their 
employees, feel that they have a personal in- 
terest in the concern. While the company has 
developed what is probably the largest invest- 
ment banking house in the West, it is better 
known to AMERICAN LUMBERMEN readers as a 
great lumber and shingle marketing organiza- 
tion, and as such it has extended its field to 
the world’s market, having representatives in 
London, Liverpool, Sydney, Melbourne, and in 
the principal cities of the Orient, for its foreign 
department. 

Its capital stock is now being increased $500,- 
000, making a combined capital and surplus of 
$1,200,000 with no funded debt. This indi- 
cates stability and reliability. 


—_ 








THE WASHINGTON State industrial insurance 
commission, Olympia, reports that 2,370 work- 
men were injured in the State during April, 
with 31 fatalities, classified as follows: Logging, 
12; sawmill, 6; ship building, 1; street railway, 
1; building, 1; milk factories, 1, were the prin- 
cipal occupations mentioned. 
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Proposed New Hardwood Grading Rules Explained 
by Chairman of the Inspection Rules Committee 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 31, 1920. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago: 

Gentlemen—Your editorial, page 48 of your 
current issue, entitled ‘‘To Discuss Proposed 
Changes in Hardwood Grading Rules,’’ is inac- 
curate and misleading. For that reason it 
should not be allowed to pass without comment. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is usually fair and 
correct in all editorial statements and you un- 
doubtedly intend to follow your usual policy in 
this case. The editorial in question, however, is 
an evidence of the danger of attempting to 
handle a technical subject by a writer who is 
not fully informed of his subject or who obtains 
his information from prejudiced or partisan 
sources. The editorial throws an entirely wrong 
light on a subject which is of such importance 
to the hardwood trade as to require the most 
careful handling in order that the matter may 
be considered strictly on its merits and in the 
light of the true and unbiased facts. I shall not 
endeavor within the scope of this letter to go 
fully into all phases of this subject, much as I 
should like to do so in order to offset the wrong 
impressions which might have been made upon 
the mind of the casual reader of your editorial, 
but will mention as briefly as possible a few 
facts which have an important bearing upon 
the article in question. 

The editorial refers to ‘‘the question of 
changing the rules ‘so that inspection must be 
made from the best face,’’ which is to come 
before the June meeting of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association. This statement does 
not agree with the news item on page 61 of the 
same issue of your paper and which is doubtless 
the basis of your editorial. The news item clear- 
ly states ‘‘the elimination of this paragraph 
(paragraph 4, page 10, of the present rules) 
does not change the grading of firsts and sec- 
onds and other grades which are determined by 
the number of defects admitted and which are 
graded from the poor face as provided in the 
fifth paragraph, page 10, of the present rules.’’ 
The proposed change, therefore, affects only two 
grades in which clear face cutting is the de- 
termining factor. This includes the grade of 
No. 1 common in all hardwoods and the grade 
No. 2 common only in those hardwoods where 
this grade requires clear face cuttings. The 
elimination of poor face inspection as applied 
to these grades does not mean that ‘‘inspection 
must be made from the best face.’’? It simply 
means that both faces will be taken into con- 
sideration in determining the size and percent- 
age of clear face cuttings which the piece will 
produce. When « buyer requires a certain per- 
centage of clear face cuttings, his requirements 
are fulfilled if he gets the required percentage, 
regardless of which side of the board produces 
these cuttings. A clear face cutting is defined 
in our rules as a cutting clear on one face and 
sound on the reverse side. When a buyer re- 
quires ‘‘clear face cuttings’’ and then demands 
that they be produced from the poor side of the 
piece, he is practically getting his cuttings clear 
on both faces. Thus he is penalizing himself 
by paying for a grade better than his require- 
ments demand. He is forcing into a lower 
grade a small percentage of boards which he 
could use but which will in the lower grade be 
used for some inferior work. This is not along 
lines of conservation or economy. The price to 
the consumer on the grade he buys is increased 
in the proportion of usable material which is 
reduced in grade by the wording of the rules. 
There is one very true statement in your edi- 
torial to which I wish to subscribe; to wit, 
‘*price will conform to real value, no matter 
by what rules these grades are determined.’’ 
The true function of inspection rules is to de- 
scribe the grade according to the best practices 
of the trade and to describe them so accurately 
as to place in any given grade all the pieces 
whose real value entitles them to be there. The 
proposed change in the rule conforms fully to 
this principle. 

Your editorial says ‘‘grades are determined 


largely by visible and recognized defects,’’ 
which statement is far from correct. The upper 
grades are determined by the size, character and 
number of defects admitted, while the lower 
grades are determined by the size, character and 
percentage of cuttings. In other words, the 
lower grades are inspected for the usable por- 
tion of each piece. We propose to retain the 
principle of poor face inspection in those grades 
where the defects are the determining factor. 
The principle of poor face inspection in these 
grades is the correct one and should never be 
changed. On the other hand, neither poor face 
nor best face inspection should be applied to 
those grades requiring clear face cuttings. Both 
sides of each piece must be taken into consid- 
eration to determine that the cuttings are clear 
on one side and sound on the other. 

Your editorial would give the impression that 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association has 
in the past unequivocally committed itself to 
poor face inspection thruout our rules. Such an 
impression is wrong because our grade of selects 
is determined from the best face, altho both 
faces of the piece in this grade are described in 
our rules and must be taken into consideration. 
We also have under ‘‘ Special Inspections’’ rules 
requiring best face inspection, and No. 1 com- 
mon cypress is graded from the best face under 
our rules. 

Your statement that ‘‘it is plainly to the 
seller’s advantage to have the inspection done 
from the best side, while the buyer would pre- 
fer that the inspection be done from the side 
which shows most defects,’’ tends to becloud the 
issue with selfish aims which are unworthy of 
consideration. It is not a question of the seller 
putting something over the buyer, or vice versa. 
The question must be decided fairly and on the 





ENGLAND WANTS RAILROAD TIES 

E. C. Harrell, secretary of the Geor- 
gia-Florida Saw Mill Association, has 
sent out a bulletin to members of that 
organization advising that he has been 
requested by the British consulate of 
Jacksonville to notify members of the 
association that the consulate has an 
inquiry for 100,000 pieces 6x10, 8-foot 
7-inch railway sleepers, quality mer- 
chantable 1905. 











broadest possible basis. The success of the 
National rules of inspection is founded upon a 
square deal to all branches of trade and when 
we depart from that principle our rules will 
become obsolete and our organization will dis- 
integrate. It is just as much to the advantage 
of the buyer to accept into any given grade 
every board whose value entitles it to be there, 
as it is for the shipper to put it there. It is a 
well known fact that the consumers requiring 
clear face cuttings, in putting lumber thru their 
machines, do not confine themselves to the poor 
face of the piece in finding their cuttings. They 
get these cuttings from either face of the board 
which will produce them. They should welcome 
an adjustment of the rules which will enable 
them to get the stock graded exactly as they use 
it. On the other hand, there is a small propor- 
tion of the consuming trade requiring cuttings 
clear on both faces and under our present rules 
these buyers have never been able to buy a grade 
which gives them this kind of cuttings. We are 
now proposing to put under ‘‘Special Inspec- 
tion’’ grades for No. 1 common and No. 2 com- 
mon which will provide these buyers with cut- 
tings clear on both faces so that when spe- 
cially agreed upon by buyer and seller these 
grades can be obtained and official inspection 
can be applied when necessary. 

This question of ‘‘ poor face inspection’’ and 
‘*best face inspection’’ has been held up before 
the trade like a fetish for years and the issue 
has been so clouded with prejudices, selfishness 
and personal animosities that it has been ex- 


ceedingly difficult, up to the present time, to 
have the matter considered on its real merits, 
The atmosphere has been cleared within the last 
year and now the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association is the only organization which is 
making rules for the inspection of hardwoods, 
We have entered a new era of peace and harmony 
in the hardwood trade. For the sake of all that 
is good, let us quit kicking corpses around, let 
us bury the dead and get back to business on 
the basis of what is fair and right, forgetting 
old prejudices and partisanisms which are 
stirred up by such means as your editorial. I 
repeat that I believe you want to be fair and I 
trust you will in this week’s issue of your paper 
attempt to correct the situation as much as pos- 
sible, thru your editorial columns. 
Very truly yours, 
J. W. McCuure, 
Chairman Inspection Rules Committee. 


CONTINUES GUARANTEED PRICE POLICY 


SPOKANE, WASH., June 1.—Discussing today 
the announcement of the continuation of its 
price stabilization policy by the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., as printed in a telegraphic dispatch 
in the May 29 issue of the AMERICAN LuMpEr- 
MAN, L. 8. Case, general manager, said that 
the former announcement by the company of 
this policy was favorably received and the re- 
sults were sufficiently satisfactory to encourage 
the company to continue that policy. In an- 
nouncing a guaranty of prices from June 1 to 
Sept. 1, Mr. Case states that on Coast fir, 
prices will remain during that time as shown 
in the price lists issued Feb. 24; on Inland Em- 
pire products, however, the new lists that be- 
came effective June 1 show an advance over 
prices that have prevailed up to that time. Mr. 
Case says that the company’s Idaho mills have 
heavy order files and the large demand has de- 
pleted their stocks to such an extent that in 
continuing its policy of giving the product of 
the mills of the company the widest possible 
distribution, only a car or two for each yard 
will be taken on. 


EXPORTER OCCUPIES OWN BUILDING 


New York, June 1.—F. S. Buffum Co. (Inc.), 
an exporting and importing firm which began 
business in January, 1916, in one small room 
at 52 Broadway and has since grown into one 
of the most important in the American export 
field, has now removed from that address into a 
building of its own at 27-29 Pearl Street. The 
firm was organized by Fred S. Buffum to cater 
to the requirements of the lumber merchants of 
the River Platte territory of South America, 
but its activities have since been extended to 
include the exportation to and importation from 
many countries of many commodities, among 
them being steel, cement, chemicals, coal, food- 
stuffs, hardware and machinery, beside lumber. 
Branches have been established in the principal 
cities of Central and South America, the West 
Indies, Europe, Africa, Asia and Australia. 

F. S. Buffum Co. (Ine.) is a large charterer 
of steam and sail tonnage, and maintains 4 
considerable fleet of vessels. The firm is re- 
puted to be the largest shipper in this country 
of North American woods to South America. 
Its lumber department is in charge of Walter 
F. Healy, who has had extensive experience 12 
the South American lumber business. Shipments 
of lumber from the Gulf are directed by the 
Mobile branch office, which is in charge of C. 
N. Buffum, brother of the head of the firm. 











COAST PRODUCTION OF SHINGLES 

The production of shingles by Pacific coast 
mills in 1919 was approximately 6,500,000,000, 
nearly all being western red cedar, but 4 


small number were Douglas fir. The same 
region in 1918 produced 4,519,852,000; in 191’, 
6,794,717,000; and in 1916, 7,211,150,000. 
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EXPECTS QUICK MARKET RECOVERY 


/ 

SEATTLE, WASH., May 29.—L. V. Graham, 
vice president and general manager of the Chi- 
cago Lumber Co. of Washington, has reached 
this city from his headquarters in Kansas City 
and has been in conference with R. B. McKamey, 
manager of the Seattle offices of the company. 
As to the outlook for Coast forest products, 
Mr. Graham disclaims being either a pessimist 
or an optimist, but it is evident from a keen 
analysis of conditions given by him that he 
looks forward to stabilization of prices as the 
basis on which there will ensue vastly improved 
times for the entire lumber industry. As to the 
softening market, he says: 

It simply had to come to this, soon or late, and 
now that the process is on it seems to me that we 
all ought to regard it with a feeling of relief 
that a stable basis will soon be reached. We are 
familiar with the unwritten law of trade in accord- 
ance with which the dealer refuses to buy on a 
falling market, except for his imperative require- 
ments. We are passing thru that condition now. 
Retailers will not buy unless they are obliged to; 
and where they have certain requirements to meet 
they patch out with the assistance of other dealers 
as best they can. This is particularly true of the 
middle West, and the entire region forming border 
territory and debatable ground as between Douglas 
fir and southern pine. Since the southern product 
has weakened, the same influence has extended to 
Coast woods—until there is no way of telling 
where the tendency will be checked. My own 
judgment is that the downward trend will be 
noticeable for sixty or ninety days before the 
reaction sets in; and then it is reasonable to ex- 
pect that the market will readjust itself on some 
basis and gradually strengthen, until business thru- 
out the industry fully recovers. 


Mr. Graham has been absent from the Puget 
Sound country for a year and a half. He came 
to the Coast by way of California, and expects 
to start next week on his return to Kansas City. 
While here he has taken especial pleasure in call- 
ing on John D. Collins, of the John D. Collins 
Lumber Co., an old friend and former employee, 
who came to Seattle originally as the repre- 
sentative of Mr. Graham’s company in this ter- 
ritory. 





CEDAR LOG PRICES REMAIN FIRM 


SEATTLE, WasH., May 29.—For the first time 
in months there is a small accumulation of cedar 
logs in Lake Washington, aggregating about a 
million feet. This fact causes a veteran manu- 
facturer to remark that the pendulum is ‘‘ swing- 
ing back’’ and that the mills are beginning to 
find that cedar is somewhat more plentiful. But 
the fact seems to be that the logging concerns, 
which have been operating on a high cost basis, 
are entering the spring and summer season with- 
out the normal surplus on hand. Their price 
remains at the $40 base, offering encouragement 
to mills generally to shut down and remain down 
for some time. The mills at present not operat- 
ing embrace rather more than 60 percent of the 
machine capacity of the Pacific Northwest, and 
the chances are they will not resume until July. 
Thruout this district practically the only plants 
running are small concerns which operate on 
a hand-to-mouth basis and a number of codpera- 
tive mills which are able to keep going in the 
face of unusual obstacles. While there have 
been sales of cedar logs at $5 to $8 off, and a 
prediction is made that the market will decline 
to $30, the tendency has not yet caused a gen- 
eral drop in prices. Loggers are inclined to re- 
mind the mills that there is no accumulation, 
and that the fall and winter may find some of 
the plants ‘‘with their tongues hanging out.’’ 

Locally an unusual factor looms up in the 
Shape of impending importations from British 
Columbia, tending to revive the belief that this 
phase of the industry may yet have an important 
bearing. There has not been a cedar log re- 
ceived from British Columbia for an indefinite 
terval. Af Vancouver this week the commis- 
Sloner issued permits for 119 sections, which 
evidently are intended for the American market. 
It is said that the importations will probably 
sell here at $27 to $30. The raising of the 

anadian embargo on cedar is regarded as sig- 
nificant. 

A decided drop in shingle logs reported from 





the Columbia River is held to be of little con- 
sequence by loggers in the Puget Sound dis- 
trict, which is a heavy producer of cedar. The 
Columbia contributes probably 5 percent of the 
Northwestern output; and altho that district is 
offering camp run cedar at $25, with the mills 
holding out for $22, the lowering of the price is 
not likely to exert a disturbing influence here. 

Millmen and wholesalers as a rule are hoping 
that the easy tendency will continue until shingle 
logs have hit bottom, and form a definite and 
substantial basis for stabilization of the entire 
red cedar industry. But the loggers refer to 
their high cost and lack of the usual accumula- 
tion to backing their belief that the market will 
remain practically where it is—on the $40 base. 





WARNS AGAINST FOREST FIRES 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 29.—With the dawn of 
June 1 the Washington Forest Fire Association 
will have every trail and all the crossroads in 
its territory placarded with signs warning 
against fire. From the headquarters in the 
Stuart Building, O. Bystrom, secretary, is dis- 
tributing an issue of 8,000 of such notices and 
also a series of stickers for automobile wind- 
shields—so that with the coming of the dry 
months and the annual migration of campers 
into the woods there will be signs everywhere. 
They are printed in glaring red, on a white 
background, with red border. Some of them 
read as follows: 

Forest Fires Have Destroyed Communities. Take 
No Chances. 

Killed! Tourist Trade, Unless We have Smoke- 
less Summers. 

Campers! Sportsmen! Be Good Sports! Put 
Your Fires Out. Put Out, Keep Out Forest Fire. 

If You Smoke Watch Match and Stub. Don’t 
Drop Fire. 

The ideas conveyed in the last of the fore- 
going legends has been elaborated and em- 
phasized in a large placard designed by the 
Western Forestry & Conservation Association. 
It is printed in red and black, and carries a 
skull surmounting lighted match and lighted 
cigarette as crossbones. It reads: ‘‘ Put Fire 
Out. Fire Means Death to Forest and Stream. 
Be Careful.’’ 

A full foree of wardens is now in the field, 
and the patrol will be strengthened as the 
danger increases. The dry weather of early May 
has been followed by heavy rains thruout the 
fir region, and June 1 comes on with no fires 
of consequence reported from any part of west- 
ern Washington. 

Prize winning slogans received at the office 
of Chief Fire Warden George C. Joy are: 


Lumber, fuel, beauty, joy 
Forests furnish—fires destroy. 


Everybody’s scenery and timber, 
Save yours from fire. 


Our forests for utilization, 
Recreation ; not devastation. 


No forests, no wealth ; 
No trees, no health. 





READJUSTMENT OF PACIFIC FREIGHT RATES 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 29.—A gradual read- 
justment of lumber rates on the Pacific seems 
to be in progress, as indicated by the current 
freight circular of the Shipowners’ Association. 
The softening tendency has shown in quota- 
tions from Puget Sound to New Zealand and 
Australian ports, and to the west coast of South 
America. To Auckland, Wellngton, Lyttleton, 
Dunedin and Sydney the former quo:ation was 
$37.50 flat, but it has now shifted to a range 
of $35 to $37.50; and similarly the rate to Mel- 
bourne or Adelaide has changed from $42.50 to 
a range of $40 to $42.50. The rate to Val- 
paraiso or Callao, which formerly was $36, is 
now $35 to $37.50. Other rates are unchanged: 
Puget Sound to San Francirco, $9; southern 
California ports, $10.50; Hawaiian Islands, $18 
to $20; Cape Town or other South African ports, 
$57.50. Japanese rates are tending toward 
lower levels. At present no freight is coming 
from that country and very little is going over. 





THE WEST COAST MARKET 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 29.—A local wholesaler 
who comments authoritatively on fir, but who 
withholds his name on account of innate mod- 
esty, says the less said about the present lumber 
market the better. From every viewpoint the 
result is the same: To the manufacturer the 
subject is unpleasant on account of shrunken 
profits; to the wholesaler, because of small turn- 
over; and to the retailer, because he has had to 
absorb a contraction in value of stoek on hand. 
Yet consumption continues in volume far less 
than production, and the only consolation in 
evidence is the fact that actual demand persists 
and is increasing, and that ‘‘some day, some- 
how, consumption will increase to a point far 
above normal.’’ In the foregoing observation 
there appears to be revealed the motive actuat- 
ing the large majority of fir mills, which are 
running day and night, despite the fact that 
inquiry has fallen away and orders are scarce, 
and are piling stocks at a rapid rate. The fir 
mills today certainly have a normal accumula- 
tion of well assorted stocks on hand. Shortage, 
if any exist, is restricted to few items. Any dis- 
cussion of fir prices reverts inevitably to south- 
ern pine, which from the standpoint of the lum- 
ber industry has been behaving abominably. 
Since fir is governed to an appreciable extent 
by what happens in the South, and since south- 
ern pine has gone to pieces, there is nothing for 
the west Coast contingent to do except to wait 
for better days. The market in Texas has been 
running amuck, and to a considerable extent the 
same thing is true of every part of competitive 
territory thruout the middle West. It applies 
in less degree to retail yards east of Chicago. 
Even at lower prices there had been a fair run 
of business until the present. week, when in- 
quiries and orders have gone into a state of col- 
lapse and the atmosphere generally has become 
dense and murky. Buyers as a rule have not 
been able to obtain as much credit as they re- 
quire, and they are cutting to the lowest limit 
and at the same time sparring for relief while 
they hope for lower levels. The mills seem dis- 
posed to meet the price, and here and there they 
place a car ds if to try out the new condition. 
Dimension has been placed at $6 over Rail B, 
and uppers are easy at $30. One dealer was 
offered a straight car of 2x4 specified loading 
at $5 over, but could not find a buyer. The mills 
are described as ‘‘spotty,’’ and in most cases 
it is largely a matter of finding the manufac- 
turer who wants the business. In the face of 
bad weather the line yards have been working 
off their high priced stocks, which in some in- 
stances were not small in size; car shortage is 
inceasing; the car famine is destined to become 
more severe; and all told business has been com- 
ing in at a formidable handica». In some quar- 
ters there is a tendeney to accept orders with- 
out reference to the proposed increase in freight 
rates. It must be recognized that for the time 
being car supply has no bearing on price, inas- 
much as there are now more than enough cars 
to take care of the rail trade. 

The weekly review issued by the West Coast 
association shows that 126 mills Lave a balance 
of 8,608 cars, or 258,240,000 feet of rail orders 
awaiting shipment. Total rail shipments for the 
week were 48,810,000 feet, or 1,27 cars; rail 
orders, 36,630,000 feet, or 1,221 ears. Cargo 
business aggregated 26,625,221, of which 10,128,- 
391 is offshore and 16,496,830 is coastwise ; bal- 
ance of cargo orders is 148,469,434 feét, of 
which 85,225,310 is export and 63,244,124 do- 
mestic. The total of new business accepted at 
the 126 mills was 66,112,145 feet, and shipments 
69,833,978 feet. 





MAKES STAMP TAX RULING 


The regulations governing the stamp tax on 
issues of stock have been clarified by the bureau 
of internal revenue by adding a new paragraph 
to Article 5, Regulations No. 40. This para- 
graph provides that the issue by a corporation 
of certificates of preferred stock or of no par 
value stock in lieu of outstanding certificates 
of common stock, or vice versa, without other 
consideration, is not subject to tax. 
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SAW FILER AND MILLWRIGHT 


X—Hammering Circular Saws 





Hammering, that’s the right word for it, and 
saws do get fearfully hammered around many 
small mills. If the hammer pox was as catch- 
ing to the human family as small pox, most 
circular saw mills would be as dangerous as 
pest houses. With a great majority of small 
mills, as soon as a man learns to run a carriage 
back and forth and finds out that he must set 
the boardside guide against the saw to keep it 
from heating in the center, he becomes obsessed 
with a desire to hammer the saw. That wouldn’t 
be so bad if he had proper tools for tensioning 
his saw or understood the fundamental prin- 
ciples of hammering, but when the man is seized 
with the hammering mania any solid substance 
from a piece of railroad iron to a blacksmith’s 
anvil will do for the under side while anything 
with which a blow ean be struck will do in 
plentifully bruising the saw. And there is no 
law against it, but the saw shop where a part 
of the bruises are eventually flattened out does 
levy a small penalty in the form of an extra 
charge when the saw is next tensioned fit for 
running. 

Tensioning, or hammering, a circular mill saw 
is not difficult if you have the proper equip- 
ment and know a little of what you are doing. 
A 60-pound saw anvil and a 7-pound hammer 
are really necessary to a good job, but an anvil 
twice that weight is better. However, by work- 
ing slowly and with greater care a fair job can 
be done on a 20-pound anvil with a 5-pound 
hammer, but not to bruise your saw it will be 
necessary to strike light blows and turn the 
saw over very frequently, for the saw will curl 
badly under a light hammer on a light anvil, 
while the heavy hammer on the heavy anvil will 
open the steel with very little curling and with 
marks so slight that no bruise will be observed. 
But this is a suggestion only, for the man who 
is obsessed with the saw hammering mania will 
hammer the saw even tho he has only a wood 
block for an anvil and the head of an axe for 
a hammer. Other suggestions can be made, 
which, if followed, will lessen the ordinary crime 
of saw hammering, and such suggestions can 
hardly become a part in the crime, as ‘‘acces- 
sory before the fact,’’ for they will not be 
followed until some fellows have hammered 
some queer ideas out of their heads and into 
their saws. 


Have Definite Purpose in Hammering 


The first advice to a beginner is don’t. That 
is, don’t strike a saw without some positive idea 
of why you do it. Don’t lay off your saw in 
sections with the idea that the whole plate needs 
hammering alike. Don’t begin by trying to 
hammer tension into the saw, but try to level the 
plate so it will conform to the straight edge 
from eye to rim on both sides alike. Don’t mis- 
take a dish for tension, and don’t try to ham- 
mer tension into a bulged place without first 
determining whether or not it is but a dish on 
the opposite side which needs leveling only. 
Don’t strike the saw near rim or collar until the 
mid-section is worked out level so all small 
humps and hollows will show readily. Don’t 
strike the plate where it does not lay firmly on 


the anvil, and don’t strike a heavy blow on a- 


hump, since a small hump may be a place with 
too much tension and a heavy blow may make 
it worse. Don’t hammer without first testing 
with straightedge to determine just where blows 
shall be placed, traced with chalk marks, and 
don’t forget to erase the chalk marks after 
covering them with the hammer, Don’t go over 
the plate the second time on the same side, but 
turn it over after each hammering if only for 
testing. Don’t ever neglect when lifting the 
plate in testing for tension to press it down in 
the reverse test to distinguish between tension 
and dished and bulged places, for the plate must 
be perfectly straight in reverse tests or flex alike 
—up or down—in each test. Don’t be in a 
hurry, and don’t make mistakes, for it is better 





[By I. Skeels] 


to work carefully on one saw for a week than to 
bruise up a dozen saws so only a saw shop can 
fix them fit for running again. Look at it this 
way—if a workman in a saw shop can hammer a 
saw without having it all humps and bruises, so 
ean you if you begin with care and common 
sense. 

Should Level Before Putting in Tension 

Carefully observe the position of the man, the 
saw, the anvil, and the straightedge in Fig 6. 
(Cut reproduced from hand book of E. C. 
Atkins & Co.) It will be observed that center of 
saw rests on anvil, and note that the left hand 
in position for lifting front of saw is in direct 
line with the eye and where saw will strike back 
rest when front is lifted in tension testing. If 
the plate is perfectly leveled, without humps or 
tension, the straightedge will exactly fit the saw 
surface when passed across the eye from one 
rim to the other either when lifted or pressed 
down at the point of the left hand. This is on 
the principle that a thin metal plate under per- 
fectly even strain can not bend in two ways 
at the same time. So if the saw is lifted by the 
hand and rests on opposite rim a valley is 
formed across the plate at right angles with the 
two points which support the weight of the saw. 
When pressed down at the point of the hand 
the weight of the saw must rest in the center 
of the plate and a ridge be formed along the 
same line that was the bottom of a valley when 
the lifting pressure was applied. If the metal 
strain of the plate is perfectly even in every 
part of the saw the line of the valley and the 
line of the ridge will be alike and fit perfectly 





Fis.6 


the straightedge test. The saw will have no 
tension whatever, nor will it have any humps or 
dished places. This is the condition of perfect 
leveling that a beginner at saw hammering 
should try to work his saw into before making 
any attempt at tensioning. If you can first 
level your saw you then can easily put in the 
tension. If you can’t get it perfectly level 
along the valley when lifted and along the ridge 
when pressed down, you had better quit before 
you do any damage that will cause extra work in 
the saw shop. 


Working Out Bumps and Hollows 

The principle involved in testing the saw plate 
for leveling and in testing for tension is the 
same, so in learning to level your saw you are 
learning how to tension as well. Barring acci- 
dents the more perfectly a saw is leveled and 
tensioned the longer it will run and the more 
work it will do before it needs tensioning again. 
The reason for this is that log friction is the 
greatest cause for the loss of tension, so the 
more perfect the leveling and the tension the 
less friction to ruin tension. The friction causes 


heat in the saw plate which first expands and 
then contracts in a greater degree than the 
expansion, thus causing a permanent shrinking 
in the mid-section of the plate until the tension 
fullness or flexibility is lost. This is shown by 
the mid-section of the saw plate rising under 
the straightedge when the saw is lifted, as shown 
in Fig. 6, and falling away from straightedge 
when the saw is pressed down over the edge of 
anvil, The place where the hammer blows must 
be planted is where the plate rises when lifted 
and falls when pressed down. If a spot in the 
saw plate is too badly shrunken and warped by 
a friction bura it will not flex when lifted or 
pressed down, so must be treated with greater 
care than parts of saw which have not been 
burnt. A badly burnt spot may have a fullness 
which needs no more expansion in tensioning 
while a slightly burnt spot may need more open- 
ing up than the metal around it, so be careful or 
you may cause yourself extra work. If the 
burnt spot bulges sharply, and with rigidity, 
hammer and open the metal around it before 
trying to level it down, then strike the point 
of the bulge with several light blows to force 
it down without expanding the metal. A burnt 
spot is a hump which must be leveled down into 
the true surface of the saw plate, so study it 
carefully. If it does not flatten down readily 
the plate must be opened up more around it. If 
in flattening down it turns from a hump to a 
hollow—bulge on the other side—it shows too 
much opening. In this case let it alone and 
go over other parts of the saw until well leveled 
and it may flatten out with the general leveling 
of the whole saw. If it still shows a tendency 
to go thru the plate from side to side under 
light taps of the hammer you have a fullness 
which must be carried out thru the rim by 2 
line of blows from the uneven spot outward to 
the tooth gullet, and a few blows may have 
to be placed between the loose spot and the eye, 
but rarely so. In leveling the plate before put- 
ting in any tension every part that rises against 
the straightedge when lifting and falls away 
from it when pressed down must be opened with 
the hammer until it comes straight with the 
saw either side up, and straight means'straight, 
as a very slight clearance under the straight- 
edge on one side will show as quite a bulge on 
the other. Work out each side as tho it were a 
separate saw by itself, paying attention only to 
high places, marking carefully where blows will 
be placed, light marking for light blows and 
heavy marking for heavier blows, with marks 
erased as hammer is used, and your saw plate 
will gradually come to fit your straightedge 
when lifted and pressed down over the edge of 
the anvil. But you are liable to find spots which 
will not stay put when leveled down, They 
change too readily from a high to a low place 
in the saw plate, showing places with too much 
opening for the general level you are working 
for. With an experienced man doing the work 
these open spots are gradually spread into the 
ultimate tension which is, in reality, only an 
openness or fullness of the whole mid-section of 
the saw between eye and rim. But with the be- 
ginner it is safer to persist in bringing the 
whole saw blade to a perfectly flattened sur- 
face before giving any consideration to ten- 
sion. s 
Selecting and Using Straightedges ‘ 

Another matter with the beginner is straight- 
edges. He really should have three, while an 
experienced man could get along with one which 
will reach from eye to rim—or nearly so. How- 
ever, in either case, a straightedge 6 or 8 inches 
long is very convenient in locating the exact 
center of small humps and showing just where 
light blows must be placed to flatten them down. , 
The longer straightedge may rest evenly on 
two or three humps so that what looks straight 
and level may be quite uneven, and it is the 


‘little humps on thé saw plate which cause fric- 
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tion on the timber and act as an added gage or 
two to the thickness of the saw, thus requiring 
wider set or swaging. For the beginner it is 
better to have one straightedge that will reach 
from rim to rim, even tho it is made of wood, 
as it will show him just how the eye of the saw 
levels with the two opposite points on the rim. 
After some practice he can determine this level- 
ing with a gage shorter than from eye to rim. 
Remember, it is better to put in a full week in 
getting a perfectly flattened plate in your first 
attempt than to get the saw in such an indiffer- 
ent shape that it can just barely rattle itself 
thru a small cut without running out of the log. 
When your saw plate is perfectly flattened you 
can proceed to give it what tension your power 
and speed requires for best results. 


The Reason for Putting in Tension 


Remember, tension is an artificial expansion 
of the metal in the mid-section of the saw be- 
tween eye and rim. This mid-section expansion 
is necessary to equalize the rim expansion caused 
by the centrifugal force of the saw in motion. 
The greater the velocity of the saw the more 
artificial expansion is required. So, with a 52- 
inch saw running up to five hundred and lagging 
down to two hundred in a heavy cut—common 
with small mills—the amount of tension re- 
quired is so little that it is difficult to gage it 
unless the plate is perfectly free from small 
humps, which act to bridge flexibility and 
obscure the real condition of the tension. With 
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a saw of this size and speed a bare clearance 
between saw plate and straightedge, showing 
alike on both sides of saw, when lifted, is all 
that should be attempted until the saw is put 
on the mill and tried out, for it is easier to 
put in more tension than to hammer it out 
again, Where to hammer for tension is shown 







in Fig. 7. Don’t tension near the eye, and in 
testing for uneven surface near the eye if it is 
necessary to hammer out humps the blows must 
be very light, or something like leather or heavy 
cloth should be placed between saw and anvil 
so plate will bend without expanding the metal. 
For light power mills the saw plate should be 
left perfectly straight on the log side when 
standing upright on the floor, so if saw is thicker 
in center the extra gage will show on board 
side. With more power and speed the saw wil) 
straighten regardless of any extra thickness at 
the eye. But the experienced man who is fitting 
saws for high speed needs no particular instruc- 
tion, for he has passed thru the experimental 
work of the earlier stages of saw fitting. 


Testing the Saw Tension 


When a newly tensioned saw shows a tendency 
to pull over either way from a straight line 
and continue so to the end of the cut, it is quite 
likely to have too much opening in its tension. 
If the rim weases in and out, both in and out 
of cut, it shows that more opening is necessary 
in the tension. A little careful observation and 
experimenting will soon teach a beginner what 
his saw needs, if he will use his brains for 
thinking instead of for guessing. Always know 
what you do and why you do it, then you can 
undo it if it isn’t just the thing needed. 

[NoTe: This is the tenth of a series of articles 
by Mr. Skeels that will be of interest to the me- 
chanical department of every sawmill. The eleventh 
will appear in an early issue.—EDITOR. ] 





BIG HOME BUILDING FUND AVAILABLE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 





KANSAS CITY, MO., June 3.—A $50,000,000 fund is available 
to finance the prospective small home owners of America. That 
announcement by Walter G. Stabler, of New York, comptroller of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., at the National Real Estate 
Convention, today brought 2,000 delegates cheering and shouting 
to their feet. The announcement, the first public statement of the 
Metropolitan’s new policy to offer aid in solving the housing 
problem, came while the convention was in the midst of its dis- 
cussion of a committee’s report on plans to relieve the acute 
shortage of homes. The demonstration was renewed when Mr. 
Stabler said his company had withdrawn from the big real estate 
investment field and was devoting all investment resources to loan 
on homes to cost not more than $10,000. 


According to the plan as outlined by Mr. Stabler, loans up to 
50 percent of the value of the land and improvements will be made 


on homes to cost not more than $10,000. Loans will be made only 
on new homes, and will be for fifteen years at 61/, percent, the 
interest payable semiannually. Semiannual payments of 3 per- 
cent are required on the principal and after three years a loan 
may be paid in full without penalty. Valuation will be made on 
a basis of bare costs, which are to be determined by local banks 
or trust companies acting as agents for the company. 

The action of his company, Mr. Stabler attributed, not to 
philanthropy, but to the dire need of its 20,000,000 policyholders. 
Many of the policies, he said, were in industrial centers where the 
housing shortage was most acute. To Americanize our foreigners 
and protect our own Americans from radical influences we must 
domicile them comfortably, he said. 

For its services the bank or trust company which also will handle 
the collections will receive one-half of 1 percent annually. 








ADVANTAGES OF “SQUARE PACK” SHINGLES, 


The establishment of the ‘‘square’’ as the 
official packing and sales unit on all Rite- 
Grade inspected shingles on April 1 is meeting 
with the hearty approval of retail lumber mer- 
chants the country over. Opposition to the unit 
has been made known by some dealers, but in 
many cases such opposition has been found 
due to incomplete information regarding the 
details and sales advantages of this unit. . It 
is felt that a statement at this time, setting 
forth facts regarding the ‘‘square’’ would be 
timely and helpful to those dealers not thoroly 
acquainted with such details. 


The square unit does not recognize a ‘‘unit 
shingle,’’? but makes the unit entirely one of 
covering capacity, based upon a_ standard 
weather exposure. All 16-inch shingles are 
packed four bundles to the square, based upon 
a, standard weather exposure of 414 inches; all 
18-inch shingles are packed four bundles to 
the square based upon a standard weather ex- 
posure of*514 inches. Each bundle is plainly 
marked ‘*One Fourth Square,’’ together with 
the standard weather exposure. 

_ The mills employing the square unit are mak- 
ing their prices based upon the exact reduc- 
tion of the lineage of a square as compared to 


the ‘*thousand’’ lineage, grade for grade. On 
16-inch shingles of equal grade, this reduction 
1s 12 percent; on 18-inch shingles, 28 percent. 
Similar reductions are made in the freight, so 


that the shingles themselves for equal amounts 


[By J. 8S. Williams] 


cost the same by either method of packing. 
The square unit has the following distinct 
advantages over the ‘‘thousand’’: 


It is good merchandizing to sell materials by 
a unit that is most readily understood by the 
buyer. What the purchaser of shingles wants 
to know is the cost of roofing a definite area. 
The square unit affords this, while the thou- 
sand unit has no direct meaning as far as 
covering capacity is concerned. Four inches is 
known as the width of a unit shingle, yet 
neither in a ‘‘thousand’’ or ‘‘M’’ of random 
width or dimension shingles are there the 
equivalent of a thousand unit shingles. Con- 
sequently, the term ‘‘thousand’’ as applied to 
previous packing practices is a misnomer and 
misleading. 

The square is the universal unit by which 
all roofing materials other than shingles are 
sold. The square unit for shingles affords a 
direct initial price comparison with all other 
types of roofing. It has always been quite 
common practice to compare the price of pre- 
pared roofing ‘‘ per square’’ with shingles ‘‘ per 
thousand’’ despite the fact that shingles will 
lay 1.15 squares a thousand. The unit price 
by the square being less than the thousand the 
actual cost does not:appear so great. 

Estimation of requirements is greatly sim- 
plified where the square is the unit because all 





that is necessary is to divide area in square 
feet to be shingled by 100 and the result is 
the number of squares of shingles required. 
Where the ‘‘thousand’’ is the unit, the com- 
putation is more complicated and there has 
always been a difference in covering capacity 
figures for a ‘‘thousand’’ shingles used by 
different dealers, making competitive condi- 
tions unequal. While 414 inches is designated 
as the standard for weather exposure for 16- 
inch shingles, should it be desirable to lay 
shingles 4 inches or 5 inches, estimating is still 
simplified, an addition of 10 percent or sub- 
traction of 10 percent respectively from the 
estimated number of squares giving the re- 
quired number of squares of shingles. 


The unit bundles packed by the square is 
lighter than the unit bundles packed by the 
thousand, making them easier to handle, an 
especially desirable feature when moving them 
about on the roof. 

The grade specifications remain exactly the 
same as before, and rigid inspection will in- 
sure full measure being included in all shingles 
bearing the ‘‘Rite-Grade Inspected’’ mark. 

The change in units was made upon the 
urgent suggestion of retail merchants the coun- 
try over, and the shingle branch, West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, solicits the cordial 
codperation of all factors of the shingle indus- 
try in effecting this obviously desirable change 
of units. 
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Hardwood Distillation Industry of Southern 
States and Its Development of By-Products 


The hardwood distillation industry in the 
United States dates back to the year 1830, when 
James Ward first began the manufacture of 
pyroligneous acid at North Adams, Mass. Since 
that date it has grown and extended thru many 
of the eastern States, and into parts of north- 
ern Michigan and Wisconsin, but the birth of 
this industry in the southern States is recent, 
and the first efforts toward utilizing the south- 
ern hardwoods on a commercial scale for the 
production of methyl alcohol, acetate of lime, 
and charcoal were made on the site of the 
present plant of the Forest Products Chemical 
Co., Memphis, Tenn. In 1912 operations were 
begun with a plant consisting of one pair of 
retorts having a capacity of eighteen cords of 
wood a day. This plant, altho equipped with 
the latest type of carbonizing and refining 
apparatus, could not be considered a success, 
and from 1912 to 1914 it operated intermit- 
tently. Its failure could not be attributed to 
the raw material, for the southern hardwoods 
show yields comparing favorably with those of 
the eastern States; and it could not be laid to 
the plant, for the equipment was the best. It 
was just another instance where enthusiasm in- 
stead of experience has been the - dominant 
factor, and so often results in condemnation 
of the industry. 

In 1914, after two years of unsuccessful 
attempts by the originators to operate, the 
plant was purchased by the present company. 
Steps were immediately taken to increase ca- 
pacity and to remodel the refining apparatus, 
and from the original eighteen cords a day the 
plant has grown to ninety cords. The success 
attending the efforts of the company at this 
plant led it in 1918 to build another at Shelby, 
Ala., with a capacity of one hundred cords a 
day. Besides these two plants owned by the 
Forest Products Chemical Co., it has an operat- 
ing interest in another located in eastern Ten- 
nessee that has a daily capacity of two hun- 
dred cords. 


Expansion of the Industry 


There are other hardwood distillation plants 
in the southern States, one at Lyle, Tenn., of 
two hundred cords daily capacity, and another 
of similar size at Midco, Mo.; and at Charles- 
ton, Miss., a 60-cord plant. These are of the 
best construction, with the most modern type 
of equipment, and equal to any plants of a sim- 
ilar type in the country. Thus the hardwood 
distillation industry in the southern States has 
grown from one plant of eighteen cords a day 
in 1912 to six plants of eight hundred and fifty 
cords daily capacity in 1920. 

Hardwood distillation plants in the South 
have not only meant the upbuilding of a large 
chemical industry but have been the means of 
opening much land for agricultural purposes. 
The Forest Products Chemical Co. alone owns 
twelve thousand acres of delta land in Missis- 
sippi and twenty thousand in Arkansas and 
western Tennessee. It operates its own saw- 
mills, and as the land is cleared all timber suit- 
able is cut into lumber, the remainder going to 
the chemieal plants, and the cleared land is 
placed under cultivation. 

These large tracts of timber are utilized in 
better shape than they would be under ordinary 
conditions of lumbering. All available wood is 
used, the standing timber is carefully guarded 
against forest fires and the cleared land is cul- 
tivated to produce crops. 

In the hardwood distillation industry the 
principal products sought are methyl alcohol, 

_ acetate of lime, and charcoal, for which there 
is a fairly steady and increasing demand, but 
these are not the only products obtained. Every 
cord of hardwood carbonized yields from fif- 
teen to twenty gallons of tar and smaller quan- 
tities of oils. 

Of the tar produced there are two distinct 
types, the one known as settled tar, the other as 
soluble or copper still tar, the former being 


by far the largest percentage of the total tar 
produced. In most wood distillation plants little 
use is made of these products other than as fuel 
for the retorts. This may be accounted for by 
the fact that the commercial handling and 
working up of hardwood tar is an industry in 
itself, and again by the general practice in the 
greater number of hardwood distillation plants 
of separating the pyroligneous acid from the 
tar by distillation with steam coils and later by 
direct steam, which methods break down the 
tar and render it of no value for the produc- 
tion of other commodities. The ultimate end, 
as before stated, is fuel for the retorts, and 
this tar contains products of untold value. It 
is astonishing that an industry of such impor- 
tance as hardwood distillation should permit so 
valuable a product being put to no better use 
than for fuel. 


New Process Is Commercial Success 


Some experimental work had been carried out 
on hardwood tar by the principals of the Forest 
Products Chemical Co. at hardwood distillation 
plants in northern Michigan, and it was decided 
upon acquiring the Memphis plant that this 
work should be continued, as has been done. 

It was seen from the outset that if this end of 
the industry was to be made a commercial suc- 
cess some method other than distillation would 
have to be used in separating the settled tar and 
pyroligneous acid, and it was with this in view 
that the work of 1915 to 1918 was conducted. 
A process was worked out and patented whereby 
the pyroligneous acid held in combination with 
the settled tar could be separated and reduced 
to 1% to 2% percent without distillation, and 
the tar produced could be distilled for the pro- 
duction of valuable oils and pitch by direct fired 


* stills without danger. 


Thus the foundation of the hardwood tar 
distillation industry was laid in 1918. A plant 
was completed for distilling 3,000 gallons of tar 
daily, and it was a success from the start. Its 
capacity gradually increased until it is the 
largest hardwood tar distillation plant in the 
United States, if not in the world, having a 
daily capacity of from ten to fifteen thousand 
gallons. 

The growth of this business was such that in 
1919 it was considered of sufficient importance 
to be conducted as an industry apart from the 
wood distillation end of the work; and from 
early in 1919 the hardwood tar distillation plant 
and laboratory has been carried on under the 
name of the Forest Products Laboratories of 
the Forest Products Chemical Co. 

The thought coming to the minds of most 
people at the mention of tar, is naturally coal 
tar, yet wood tar was manufactured many years 
before the carbonizing of coal for the produc- 
tion of gas, tar and coke had been attempted. 


Hardwood Tar Yields Costly Drugs 


The tar produced at the one hundred twenty 
or one hundred thirty hardwood distillation 
plants in the United States continued to be used 
only for fuel, with few exceptions, until about 
six or eight years ago when the flotation process 
for the recovery of minerals created a demand 
for hardwood tar and wood creosote oils, and 
it is possible that the interest which this demand 
created was the means of arousing in the minds 
of the wood distillers the thought that perhaps 
after all there was some more valuable use for 
this product than as fuel. 

Today the Memphis plant is considered the 
most important and largest of its kind. All the 
tar used there is separated from the pyrolig- 
neous acid liquor by the patented process which 
this company controls, and every gallon of tar 
passing thru this plant is first tested in the 
laboratory and from these tests and the labora- 
tory distillation the workmen operating the 
stills are instructed as to what temperature to 
use in the distillation and exactly what yield of 
the various oils should be recovered. Thus every 


charge passing thru the plant may be considered 
under laboratory control from start to finish. 
This company has at the present time about 
eight finished products on the market, which, 
with the exception of the pitch, are all liquids. 
Some are oils, others of the nature of spirits, 
or light oils. These latter are the first to be 
recovered from the distillation of the tar, and 
are chemically treated, further distilled and re- 
fined and placed on the market for solvent pur- 
poses and are used largely in the artificial 
leather and celluloid industries. An acid liquor 
is recovered during the tar distillation process. 
This is used in the manufacture of iron acetate 
or pyrolignite of iron, a mordant used exten- 
sively in the textile industry. From hardwood 
tar are secured the valuable and costly drugs, 
guaiacol and creosote, which are used either as 
such or in the form of carbonates for the treat- 
ment of tuberculosis and so far have been the 
most successful drugs used for the treatment of 
this dread disease. The greater part of the 
oils used in the manufacture of these drugs is 
produced at this plant. These oils are care- 
fully fractionated during the distillation of the 
tar, and again to a second distillation until an 
oil having a boiling range of from 195° C. to 
235° C. is obtained. It contains practically all 
the oils of value for the production of C. P. 
guaiacol and creosote. In this form the oil 
is shipped to manufacturing chemists for the 
production of the finished drugs. 


Other Valuable Products Obtained 

A high grade wood creosote oil for use as a 
timber preservative is also manufactured and 
placed on the market under the name of ‘‘Cre- 
wood.’’ This product possesses many very 
excellent properties and is particularly suit- 
able for the treatment of struetural timbers 
where the open tank or brush method is used. 
This oil at 38° C. has a specific gravity of 1.075 
and a flash point of 230° F., 90 percent of the 
oil distilling between 225° and 300° C. It con- 
tains no solid matter and is perfectly liquid 
at all temperatures. It is from two to four 
times more toxic than the best grades of coal tar 
creosote, is not soluble in water, penetrates 
most readily into the timbers, and dries quickly. 
It is one of the best preservatives of wood. 
Another oil that may be considered a timber 
preservative is used most effectively for the 
protection of stored logs or lumber. It will pre- 
vent the attack of insects and borers when ap- 
plied to the sawn ends of the logs. It is also 
most effective in preventing the attack of the 
powder post beetle, and owing to its slight 
staining power can be used on lumber seasoning 
in yards with but little loss, as all stain is re- 
moved in dressing the lumber. 

Another oil, of which this company puts out a 
line of twelve different shades, is used in the 
manufacture of shingle stains, which are ar- 
tistic in effect, lasting in color, as well as an 
assured protection from decay of the shingle. 
Only the best triple ground chemically pure 
colors are used in the production of these stains. 
They penetrate deeply into the shingle, and will 
not fade or streak under the most severe weather 
conditions. 

In the coal tar distillation industry, pitch is 
often a drug on the market as well as a burden 
to the producer. Not so with the pitch pro- 
duced in the distillation of hardwood tar. It 
is much sought after, and is used as an insulat- 
ing material in the electrical industries, owing 
to its very low free carbon content, and its 
slight solubility in mineral oils together with 
its high dielectric strength. It is taking the 
place of high priced gums for the impregna- 
tion of transformer coils. 

Altho the Forest Products Chemical Co. feels 
that it has accomplished much, it realizes that 
it has only just scratched the surface in the 
work done and believes that there are many 
more valuable products to be recovered from this 
much neglected source. 
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LUMBERMEN STAND FIRM FOR AMERICAN PLAN 


Sart LAKE Ciry, UTAH, May 29.—The tieup 
of local lumber yards and planing mills con- 
tinues without notable change in the situation. 
On May 1 the planing mills of the city posted 
a notice of the American plan of employment 
under which they, in common with many other 
industries of the city, proposed to work. [This 
notice was reproduced on page 88 of May 29 
jssue.—Epitor.| Immediately following the 
posting of the notice the men walked out and 
since then not a wheel has turned in these estab- 
lishments. 

On May 18 the teamsters and yard help of one 
or two of the yards gave notice of their inten- 
tion of following the example of the millmen, 
and the following morning the gates of every 
yard in town were locked, and the following 
notice, signed by every dealer in lumber and 
building materials and every planing mill in 
Salt Lake City appeared in the daily news- 
papers: 

NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC 


Confronted by an _ unprecedented situation 
brought about by the action of the teamsters’ union, 
which has called a considerable number of our em- 
ployees from their work without notice and with- 
out statement of any grievance; threatened by the 
probable loss of the services of other employees in- 
fluenced by the action of these union men; with 
building operations practically at a standstill by 
reason of the strike of the unjons of building 
craftsmen, many of the following firms have al- 
ready found it necessary to discontinue operations, 
and others feel their business so disturbed by ex- 
isting conditions as to compel them to adopt the 
same measures in self-protection. 

Accordingly, we each announce that we feel com- 
pelled to refrain from opening our places of busi- 
ness until further notice. 

Owing to the necessity for unloading and re- 


leasing railroad equipment, we will retain the 

services of such employees as desire to remain 

with us under the American plan of employment. 
LUMBER AND BUILDING MATERIAL DEALERS 


Billings Lumber & Coal Co. 

Eastern & Western Lumber Co. of Utah. 

Felt Lumber Co. 

Granite Lumber & Hardware Co. 

F. C. Howe. 

Jensen & Kuhre Co. 

Miller-Cahoon Co. 

Morrison-Merrill & Co. 

McFarland Lumber Co. 

McConaughy-Losee Lumber Co. 

Noall Bros. & Armstrong Co. 

Rio Grande Lumber Co. 

George Romney Lumber Co. 

Sugarhouse Lumber & Hardware Co. 

Utah Lumber Co. 

West Jordan Lumber Co. 

Utah Sand & Gravel Co. 

Langton Lime & Cement Co. 

Mellen Sand & Gravel Co. 
PLANING MILLS 

General Planing Mill Co. 

Rio Grande Lumber Co. 

Granite Planing Mill Co. 

Eardley & Elkins. 

Salt Lake Cabinet & Fixture Co. 

Salt Lake Mill Co. 

Noall Bros. & Armstrong Co. 


The Utah Associated General Contractors 
have issued a statement declaring that ‘‘ When 
we proceed with our business it shall be upon 
the principle that workmen shall be employed 
only on the basis of their ability and fitness for 
the work required and entirely without regard 
to affiliation with any union or other organiza- 
tion.’? The associated contractors further de- 
clare that there is no question of wages at issue 
and that it is not the intention of employers to 
use the present occasion to bring about a reduc- 
tion in the scale. 





ASSOCIATIONAL ACTIVITIES REVIEWED 





Logging Congress Date Named — Membership Drive Is Successful — White 
and Sugar Pine Men Meet 





June 9—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecti- 
cut, = Taft, New Haven, Conn. Adjourned 
annual, 

June 9-10—North Carolina Forestry Association, 
Asheville, N. C. Annual. 

June 10—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club, Monteleone Hotel, New Orleans, La. June 
meeting. 

June 10-11—Arkansas Association of Lumber Deal- 
ers, Hotel Marion, Little Rock, Ark. Annual. 
June 11-12—Appalachian Logging Congress, Lan- 

gren Hotel, Asheville, N. C. Annual. 

June 17-18—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

June 22—-Lumbermen’s Golf Association of Chicago, 
Beverly Hills Country Club. Annual. 

June 22-23—Lumber Trade Golf Association of 
Philadelphia, Shenecossett Country Club, New 
Haven, Conn. Annual. 

July 14-15—Pennsylvania Lumberman’s Association, 
Cape May, N. J. Summer meeting. 

July_22-23—Decennial Celebration, Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 

Sept. 6-S—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 





CONNECTICUT ADJOURNED ANNUAL 

New Haven, Conn., May 31.—Announce- 
ment has been made by the Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Connecticut that the adjourned 
annual meeting of the organization will be held 
at the Hotel Taft, New Haven, on June 9 at 
1:15 p. m. Several excellent talks by prom- 
inent speakers will follow the dinner, which will 
open the meeting, and special entertainment will 
be provided for the amusement of the members. 





INTER-ASSOCIATION ARBITRATION 

New York, May 27.—At the annual meeting 
of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation a resolution was adopted authorizing 
the arbitration committee to approach other 
lumber associations with a view of working out 
4 plan to arbitrate disputes between a member 
ot one lumber association and a member of 
another association. At the present time there 


18 ho arbitration method covering such disputes, 
and the successful outcome of arbitration be- 
tween members of the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association has resulted in the 
arbitration committee of that association pre- 
senting a scheme of cooperation with other 
associations in working out a broader arbitra- 


tion plan. The arbitration committee of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, of which J. B. Montgomery, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., is chairman, has been working on this for 
some time and it is expected some satisfactory 
plan of arbitration between the various lumber 
associations can soon be put into effect. 

The other members of the committee acting 
with Mr. Montgomery are as follows: E. H. 
Stoner, West Penn Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
J. I. Coulbourn, Coulbourn Bros., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; H. M. Bickford, H. M. Bickford Co., 
Boston, Mass.; Thomas Whitmarsh, W. T. Fer- 
guson Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo.; T. B. Cop- 
pock, 8S. P. Coppock & Sons Lumber Co., Ft. 
Wayne, Ind.; M. J. Fox, Von Platen Lumber 
Co., Iron Mountain, Mich. 


APPALACHIAN LOGGING CONGRESS 

ANDREWS, N. C., May 31.—President W. T. 
Latham, of the Appalachian Logging Congress, 
advises that the spring meeting will be held at 
the Langren Hotel, Asheville, N. C., on June 11 
and 12. Because of the important nature of the 
dicussions, which will be beneficial to all who 
attend, it is suggested that each firm that is a 
member of the organization send a representa- 
tive and also its logging superintendent. Fur- 
ther details of the program will be issued later. 





CALIFORNIA PINE MEN MEET 


San Francisco, Cauir., May 29.—The board 
of directors of the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association met here May 
21 to consider a number of important matters, 
among them the matter of having representation 
at a conference of railroad officials and pine 
manufacturers at St. Paul, Minn., in regard to 
deciding upon a definite program for increases 
in lumber rates and the method of their appli- 
cation. D. M. Swobe discussed this matter in 
detail and suggested that as many as possible 
of the association attend the meeting. Mr. 
Swobe also recommended that the association 
write the State railroad commission stating that 
when General Order No. 28 was fhade effective 
it threw lumber rates out of line and that any 





Pest Desdhnee | 
National Bank 


Chicago, Hlinois 
U. S. Depository 





Capital - - $ 3,000,000 
Surplus - - 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 60,000,000 
OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM A. TILDEN, President. 
HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres. WM. W. LeGROS, Cashier. 
JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash. 


GEORGE H. 


WILSON, Vice-Pres. ROBT. J. McKAY, Asst. 
MARCUS JA 


3 Cash. 

BOWSKY, Vice-Pres. WM. E. McLALLEN, Asst. Cash. 
CHARLES FERNALD, Vice-Pres. W.J. FICKINGER, Asst. Cash. 
E. C. TUBBS, Vice-Pres. EDWARD N. HEINZ, Asst. Cash. 
WM. L. McKEE, Vice-Pres. and Mér. Foreign Exchange Dept. 
Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 
WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. EMIL C. ROSE, Cashier. 
JOHN BE.  Vice-Pres. E. H, LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 
STANLEY J. MILLER, Vice-Pres, FRANK M. FORREY, Secretary & 
HERBERT C. ROER, Vice-Pres. Trust Officer. 

FRANK LINCOLN JOHNSON, Manager Real Estate Loan Dept. 

JOHN M. PEARSON, - Manager Safe Deposit Vaults. ! 








Crating Lumber 
FOR SALE 


We have in stock ready to ship: 





4 cars Resawn Boards (Fir) as follows: 


8% 3-8’’x 4’’ e - 6 to 16 feet 
16% 3-8’’x 6’’ . - 6 to 16 feet 
32% 3-8’’x 8”’ e . 6 to 16 feet 
28% 3-8’’x 10’’ - - 6 to 16 feet 
16% 3-8’’x 12”’ - - 6 to 16 feet 
Also for Immediate Shipment: 


1 car 1x8 No. 2 Hemlock Shiplap 

1 car 14%x6 Hemlock Well Curbing 

1 car 1x6 No. 2 Clear & Btr. Drop Siding 
20M ft. 13%4’’x 10 V. G. Fir Stepping. 


Reynolds Company, Lid. 


VANCOUVER, B.C. 
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Entering 
New Territory 


you need accurate and com- 
prehensive information as to 
its available resources, mark- 
ets, freight transportation, la- 
bor supply, etc. 


















In the Pacific Northwest prospec- 
tive lum! operators can obtain 
all such figures and statistics from 
the Ladd & Tilton Bank which for 
é over sixty years has n engaged 
| in building up that territory. 













LADD & TILTON 
BANK 


Oldest in the Northwest. 
Resources, $30,000,000 


a PORTLAND, 
OREGON. 
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GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 


600-601 LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 7777 
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Allowance for q 
Depreciation 


in many cases is not computed in 
accordance with a consistent plan 
or adjusted to the useful life of 
the property which will return 
the capital invested on the date 
of timber exhaustion. An inves- 
tigation of your plant account 
may materially reduce your taxes. 


RICE & FISHER 


Public Accountants 


705 Union Central Building 
CINCINNATI 























It’s dangerous 
to take chances. 


EMPLOY 


THE RED BOOK 
SERVICE 


Competent Collection 
Service 


Reliable Lumber 
Ratings 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 








Est. 1876 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 








Fire Protection 


Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 
We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 





Coupon Books 


We make them to 
fit individual needs. 


81-89 W. Harrison St., 


Poole Bros., Chicago, Ill. 














FOR 


SEND it. BUNGALOW BOOKS 
Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Styles 


—noted for comfort, beauty and 

adaptability to any climate. 
“Representative Cal. Homes”’ 

50 Plans, $3750 to $12 000-31. 

“The New Coloni 
55 Plans, $3000 to $20. 000—$1. 
< “‘West Coast Bungalows” 

: Wm 60 Plans, $1,800 to $4,500—$1. 
PECIAL OFFER. Send $2.50 for all 3 above books FREE 
and get book of 75 Special Plans, also Garage folder 

EXTRA — “Little Bungalows’’ 40 Plans, $750 to $3000—S50 cts. 
Money back if not satisfied... 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 338 Calif. Bidg., Los Angeles 













new proposed increase on a percentage basis 
would still further aggravate this situation. 
Secretary-Manager C, Stowell Smith laid be- 
fore the meeting a letter from the Standard 
Lumber Co. favoring the licensing of inspectors. 
The matter was referred to the grading rules 
committee for report. Mr. Smith also presented 
correspondence between M. B. Nelson, general 
sales manager of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., In- 
spector Stevens, of the association, and HE. H. 
Cox relative to a lack of uniformity in Cali- 
fornia and Inland Empire grades. The matter 
had been referred to the grading rules committee 
and letters from R. E. Danaher and C. R. 
Wisdom, as representing the committee, were 
read to the effect that the wide difference in 
physical characteristics of the woods in the two 
regions made complete uniformity of grades 
practically impossible of accomplishment. 
Other matters of lesser importance were dis- 
cussed, after which the meeting adjourned. 





COAST OUTPUT AND SHIPMENTS 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., May 29.—Continued ac- 
cumulation of fir is indicated in the stock report 
dated April 30 from the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, thirty-eight mills reporting. 
On the entire list of seventy-seven items there 
are only three instances of orders in excess of 
stock—1x4 finish, 6,000 feet; 1x6 finish, 80,000 
feet; and 1x12 finish, 39,000 feet; a total of 
125,000 feet, as compared with 137,000 feet at 
thirty-two mills in March, 935,000 feet at forty- 
five mills in February, and 1,927,000 feet at 
forty-four mills in January. Of the seventy- 
seven items, thirty are above normal, ten are 
in excess of 90 percent, and thirty-seven are 
lower than 90 percent. At the top of the list 
is 1x4 No. 3 slash grain flooring, at 298.76 per- 
cent; and at the bottom is 544x6 No. 3 drop sid- 
ing, at only 4 percent of normal. Items at 90 
percent or better are: Ceiling, 1x4 No. 3, 91.27; 
1x4 boards and shiplap No. 2 common, 96.48; 


dimension No. 1 S&E 2x4-8, 94.98; 2x4-12, 
94.03; 2x4-14, 92.62; 2x6-16, 91.94; 2x6-18, 
90.51; 2x10-10, 95.86; 2x10-16, 92.96; 2x12-12, 


96.74; No. 2 common random lengths, 10- to 20- 
foot, 2x6, 97.07. Total stocks on hand at forty- 
five mills April 30 aggregated 302,291,303 feet; 
unfilled orders, 79,764,121 feet; April cut, 159,- 
280,153 feet; April shipments, 115,519,965 feet. 
Waterborne shipments from twenty mills in 
April aggregated 31,977,570 feet, as compared 
with 31,589,974 feet from twenty-five mills in 
March. The figures are: 





April, March, 

20 mills 25 mills 
SOR IPONIIOD 5555.9: Scereaislswiivete 18,411,013 19,211,536 
PE: «cx cncke evs mane 3,506,831 5,375,556 

oo Se ep elie x he ata suereeararerere 2,993,368 . 

pik Se aes cits ta whoo a elaiote 2,099,386 1,901,640 
South NCE — 5565-0 canes avers 1,584,623 1,314,512 
ess Walon ice asin) eentewlor on 1,219,618 171,416 
as icccte ee saison ci 933,84 609,817 
United AMID: 4 0:06 's:055-0:0 600,965 728,645 
PNPM S555 eS Ste iece ie wren noes SO se ssecec ees 
0 EP Seer ree : i err 
West coast of South America ........ 439,068 
RNNEIRA $16.35 cain.acsn ocak Baer e oe! pornce shane s 422,000 
TI 5s Kocsis Gi oo wee on a aa ews 400,000 
OUIES 5255s: kre co's Oe ea.e) thie eieteace 307,623 
MORAIS Sa c.cese sine see 81,977,570 31,589,974 


April rail shipments from seventy-three mills 
were 4,560 cars, as compared with 6,493 cars 
from sixty-five mills in March. The falling off 
was 1,933 cars. Only three States failed to 
receive fir in carlots during the month. They 
were Arkansas, Louisiana and, Rhode Island. 
One ear each went to Alabama, Delaware, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Georgia, South Carolina and 
Vermont; two cars to Florida, North Carolina 
and Tennessee; three cars to Kentucky and New 
Mexico; four cars to Mississippi and West Vir- 
ginia; six cars to Nevada; eight cars to Vir- 





ginia. Other shipments were: 
Per- Per- 
Cars cent Cars cent 
Washington ... 559 12.26 ee, eee 77 ~=1.69 
Minnesota .... 493 10.81 i Re 74 1.62 
i eee 468 10.27 Wyoming ..... 72 1.58 
California .... 371 8.14 Indiana ....... 71 1.56 
eee 330 = 7.24 Oklahoma ..... 59 =—:1.29 
South Dakota.. 321 7.04 New York..... 58 1.27 
Nebraska ..... 250 =«2+45.48 Pennsylvania . 45 -99 
OPOGOR 2 ssc ces 210) «4.61 Maryland .... 35 17 
Wisconsin .... 200 4.39 New Jersey.... 28 -61 
North Dakota.. 152 3.33 28 -61 
Michigan ..... 134 2.94 23 -50 
ee 123 «2.70 Massachusetts. 19 42 
Montana ...... 108 = 2.37 ATIBONA.. ..05:0 17 37 
Missouri ..... 9 2.08 Connecticut ... 11 24 
Colorado ...... 79 «61.73 ME vkesacus 10 -22 


For the first time this year Washington heads 
the list in total or rail shipments, with 559 cars, 
In March this State was third with 597 cars, 
having increased its percentage from 9.19 in 
March to 12.26 in April. Notwithstanding the 
falling off of 1,933 cars, the proportion of ship- 
ments to the various groups was almost constant, 
as shown by comparative figures: 





——A pril— —March— 

Gro Cars Percent Cars aie 
i. “alee C7 — 41 0 
2. New York (8).. 180 3.95 246 
8. Michigan (4).. 231 5.07 379 
4. Wisconsin (9)... 2,432 53.33 3,606 
5. Montana (7).... 430 9.43 665 
6. Washington (4).. 1,146 25.13 1,433 
7. N. Carolina (11) 100 2.19 124 

OURS: 6.6 ok: 4,560 100.00 6,493 100.00 





TO DISPLAY AT RAILWAY CONVENTION 

New York, May 31.—Realizing the im- 
portance of the lumber industry in furnishing 
lumber, timber and ties to the railroads of the 
country, President L. Germain, jr., of The Ger- 
main Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., has conceived the 
idea of exhibiting samples of the various classes 
of forest products used in the construction and 
maintenance of railroads at the annual con- 
vention of the Railway Supply Manufacturers’ 
Association to be held on the Million Dollar 
Pier, Atlantic City, N. J., June 9 to 16. The 
Germain Co. will have Booth No. 37 on the 
pier in charge of C. W. Cantrell, vice president 
of the company with headquarters in New York 
City, and would like distributers of forest prod- 
ucts of all kinds to furnish samples of their 
products to be exhibited. As it has been 
seldom, if ever, that the lumber industry has 
been represented with an exhibit of this kind 
at a convention of the association, it is desired 
to present as comprehensive an exhibit as pos- 
sible and those interested are invited to com- 
municate with Mr. Cantrell at 405 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City, and he will be pleased 
to arrange space for any samples they desire 
to display. 





ORGANIZE OHIO RETAIL DISTRICT 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 31.—At a special 
meeting of members of the lumber industry in 
Cuyahoga County, organization of district No. 
19 of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers was completed this week. The move 
marks the final organization of Ohio by districts. 
The meeting was addressed by Findley M. Tor- 
rence, secretary of the Ohio association, who 
assisted in the formation of the new district. 
The district starts off with forty members. 
There are sixteen non-members of the State 
association, but these will be the center of a 
campaign by the new membership committee 
with the object of making the district 100 per- 
cent in its membership. 

A feature of the formation of the new body 
here is the injection of new and young blood 
into the various committees, the claim being 
advanced by the older members of the trade 
that the younger element can be depended upon 
more fully to accomplish the tasks set for 
them. 

The following are the committees: 

Cost Accounting—N. R. Snell, chairman. \. 
R. Snell Lumber Co.; E. A. Rosendale, Cleveland 
Lumber Co.: B. A. Briggs, Brooklyn Lumber Co. : 


E. A. Williamson, Lakewood Lumber Co. ; Chester 
Gynn, Willson Avenue Lumber Co. 

Arbitration—C. A. Krauss, chairman, Lake 
Shore S. M. & Lumber Co.; L. H. Flandermeyer, 
Prasse Lumber Co.; E. E. Huy, Cleveland City 
Lumber Co. ; G. B. Sweet, Rocky River Lumber Co. : 
L. D. Coman, East Lake Lumber Co. 

Publicity—J. B. Barber, chairman, Cuy: ihoga 
Lumber Co.; H. Bittner, Glenville Lumber Co.; F- 
Meyers, Geo. W. Meyers Lumber Co.; Halsey J. 
Teare, Potter, Teare & Co.; Oscar Mayer, Bradwell 
Avenue Lumber Co. 


Membership—Alvin Hitchcock, chairman, Cor 
lett Lumber Co.; Dan Thomas, Miles Avenue Lum- 
ber (o.: J.D, ‘Coleman, West End Lumber C0.; 
Mr. Haney, Berea Lumber & Coal Co.; W. C. Haag, 
Edgewater Lumber & Supply Co. 
en. E. Teare, chairman, Potter, 
Teare & Co.: *, Klumph, Cuy ahoga Lumber Co. 
DD, We "sat Bory ‘A. Teachout Co.; T. Gray. Gray 
Lumber Co.: M. E. Russell, Euclid Avenue Lumber 
Co.: H. H. Sherman, Collinwood Lumber Co.; Mr 
Rowe, Rowe & Giles Lumber Co. 
George W. 


Officers of the new district’ are: 
Meyers, of the George W. Meyers Lumber Com 
pany, president; L. H. Flandermeyer, the 
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Prasse Lumber Co., A a 
O’Brien, secretary. 

The first regular meeting of the new district 
will be held some time in June, following a pre- 
liminary meeting of officers and heads of the 
local committees. 


NATIONAL HARDWOOD PROGRAM 


The official program for the twenty-third an- 
nual convention of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association to be held at the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, on June 17 and 18, has just 
been issued and as usual has a number of ex- 
cellent features scheduled for the two day ses- 


vice president; 





sion. The program in full follows: 
Thursday, June 17 
9:30a.m. Registration of members and guests 


at entrance to convention hall (Gold Room), mez- 
zanine floor, Congress Hotel. 
10:30 a.m.—Convention called to order. 
Officers and committees’ reports : 
President’s address, Charles A. Goodman. 
Report of the secretary-treasurer, Frank F. Fish. 
The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Earl Palmer, National Councillor. 


1:00p.m. Intermission for luncheon. 
2:30p.m. Address, Hon. James Francis Burke, 
ex-congressman, Pennsylvania. 


Address, Hon. Charles K. Wheeler, ex-congress- 
man, Kentucky. 

General discussion of the hardwood industry— 
Among the points to be considered: The demand 
for hardwoods; collections; operating conditions: 
condition of stocks ; labor supply ; prospects of pro- 


duction. 
Entertainment 


Tonight—7 o’Clock In This Room 
Complimentary banquet tendered by the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association to members and in- 


vited guests. 
Friday, June 18 





9:30a.m. Convention called to order. 

Report of committee on officers’ reports. 

Report of inspection rules committee—John W. 
McClure, chairman. 

Discussion of proposed inspection rules additions. 
Intermission for luncheon. 
Resumption of discussion 
posed inspection rules additions. 

Unfinished business. 

Report of committee on resolutions. 

New business. 

Election of president and three vice presidents 
to serve one year. 

Flection of eight directors to serve three years. 

Election of one director to serve two years. 


Entertainment 


In this room tonight at 7 o’clock—Supper and 
Smoker—Music—Vaudeville. 


of pro- 








ACTIVITIES OF CLUBS AND EXCHANGES 





BASEBALL NEWS WANTED 


The American Lumberman has al- 
ready printed a number of reports of 
baseball games played by teams made 
up of employees of lumber concerns, and 
will be glad to print any items of this 
character that may be sent in. 

A cordial invitation is extended to 
concerns whose employees have formed 
baseball teams to send in reports of 
games in which they participate. These 
reports should be brief, but written in 
as interesting a way as possible, giving 
the line-up, or at least the batteries; 
the score, including hits and errors if 
convenient, and any other features of 
special interest. 

Photographs of lumber baseball teams 
playing this season will also be ac- 
ceptable. 











‘‘FINKBINES’’ WIN ANOTHER GAME 
Jackson, Miss., May. 29.—On ‘luesday of 
this week the Finkbine baseball team, made up 
of employees of the Finkbine Lumber Co. at 
D’Lo, scored another victory, defeating the 
Sumrall team in a snappy game in which the 
Finkbine boys scored three runs, while their 
opponents accumulated a row of goose eggs. 
The pitching of Walker for the Finkbine team 
was very effective; and, as the boys put it, 
‘‘the visitors sometimes hit the ball but there 
was always someone there.’’ 


Following is the score: 

} R H E 
RP Es i «ilo old oe ener aeene tr theory av arama nts 3 6 1 
PUPAE oii sic ook Has es Saco ale ws 0 2 3 


Batter ’s for D’Lo: Walker and Lopozer. 
Batteries for Sumrall: Krandall and Temple. 





The Finkbine buneh is getting quite a repu- 
tation as one of the best amateur teams in the 
State. 


ALEXANDRIA EXCHANGE PROGRAM 
ALEXANDRIA, La., May 31.—Secretary-man- 
ager H. D. Foote, of the Alexandria District 





Lumbermen’s Exehange, announces a very in- 
teresting program for the next monthly meet- 
ing to be held at Monroe on June 15. As spe- 


cial features of the meeting B. R. Moses, of 
the Anacoco Lumber Co., and Charles B. Mon- 
day, of Lock, Moore & Co. (Ltd.), will jointly 
uss ‘Membership, and What Benefits Are 
Derived from Our Monthly Meetings’’; J. P. 
)I ‘ham, of the Crowell & Spencer Lumber Co., 
- F. J. Hortig, of the Alexandria Lumber 
®., Will diseuss ‘‘Embargoes and Car Short- 
age’ ; A. G. Barnhart, of George C. Vaughan 
* Sons, and R. N. Campbell, of the J. A. Bent- 
‘ey Lumber Co., will talk on ‘‘Wood Substi- 
eae *; O. N. Cloud, of the Peavy-Brynes 
umber Co., and A. W. Johnson, of the Louisi- 


discuss 


ana-Central Lumber Co., on ‘‘General Condi- 
tions’’; and Charles M. Vernon, of the Triangle 
Lumber Co., and T. F. Terzia, of the Grayling 
Lumber Co., on ‘‘Agriculture.’’ In addition 
a number of interesting talks will be made on 
subjects pertinent to the business of the ex- 
change members. 





JUST FUN AND RELAXATION 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 2.—The Lumber- 
men’s Club of Cincinnati will inaugurate its 
summer entertainments with an outing at the 
Miami Boat Club’s grounds, twenty miles out 
on the Little Miami River, Tuesday, June 8. 
The members will drive out in their automobiles 
in time for the afternoon outdoor games of 
baseball, tennis or golf, as they prefer. At 
6 p. m. there will be a call to a chicken dinner, 
for which appetites by that hour are expected 
to be fully attuned. 

It is planned to make the outing thoroly one 
for fun and relaxation, but should there be any 
business requiring action by the members it 
will be brought up for consideration during the 
dinner. 

After dinner the program of the entertain- 
ment committee calls for any kind of indoor 
game that suits the fancy of the members, or 
they may gossip and smoke. 

It is the intention of the entertainment com- 
mittee to arrange a similar outing for each 
month of the summer, to take the place of the 
regular business sessions, so as to keep the 
members in touch with one another and to 
maintain the interest of the club during the 
hot weather. 


MEMPHIS CLUB MEETING 

MEMPHIS, TENN., June 1.—The meeting of 
the Lumbermen’s Club at the Hotel Gayoso 
Saturday, May 29, was one of the most largely 
attended in recent months. The usual luncheon 
was served. 

H. B. Anderson was appointed by President 
Rush to represent the club as a member of the 
advisory board of the Memphis Pilgrim Ter- 
centenary Association. 

The following new members were elected: 

L. W. Tibbits, Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., 
Memphis; David O. Holmes, Sacus-Richards Hard- 
wood Co., Memphis; B. F. McCamey, district 
manager of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso- 
ciation, Memphis; Ross F. Dugan, Dugan Lumber 
Co., Memphis; A. R. Hunt, Erskine Williams Lum- 
ber Co. (Inc.), Memphis; M. Matt Wall, Penrod- 
Jurden Co., Memphis, and Charles A. Courtney, 
Charles A. Courtney Co., Memphis. 

The Memphis delegation to the annual of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association at 
Chicago, June 17-18, will move to that city on 
a special train of at least three cars if the 
entertainment committee of the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis has its way. The energetic 
members of this committee are writing to all 
the lumbermen identified jvith the club to as- 
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Capital $3,000,000 
Surplus 600,000 


Member Federal 
Reserve System 





Prompt Personal Attention 
to Foreign Business 


CCOUNTS of banks, corpor- 
ations, firms and individuals 
solicited on most favorable 

terms. Interest allowed on sat- 
isfactory balances. Credit and 
trade information furnished, col- 
lections of all kinds effected, 
payments by mail and telegraph 
made. Commercial credits is- 
sued in dollars and foreign cur- 
rencies. This bank maintains a 
well equipped Foreign Depart- 
ment, which is prepared to 
extend every banking facility to 
its clients. 


Correspondence invited 


Great Lakes Trust Company 


on South Dearborn Street < a 


Fix Your Credit 
edit Loss | 
e 
} | 
| in Advance i} 
| You can state pretty accurately every | 
} item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more of 
a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon } 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay } 
the excess. } 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
is determined in advance and nothing can 
increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded, | 

Over $9,500,000 paid to our | 
policyholders | 
} 


American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


{141 Marquette Bidg. 80 Maiden Lane 
Chicago, tH. New York, N. Y. 
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415 Locust St. 
S‘. Louis, Mo. 











| Wanted _ Wholesaler | 


| 
| 
| who needs an experienced Yellow Pine 
Buyer to place his orders for anything 
in Long or Shortleaf with responsible 
mills. Commission basis. | 
| 


| F.C. PARSONS, 


Brookhaven, Miss. 




















ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 


INSPECTING ENGINEERS 
INDEPENDENT UNPREJUDICED INSPECTION 
OF 
LUMBER - PILING - TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 
NEW and USED RAIL and EQUIPMENT 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Hibernia Bank Bldg. Bisbee, Bldg. 


Gen’! Office—2200 Insurance Exch., CHICAGO 
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certain how many are going and, if the number 
is sufficient, a train of pullmans will be char- 
tered for the occasion. 


KITTENS TREAD THE CATNIP BED 


St. Louis, Mo., May 31.—There has been re- 
ceived here by Secretary-treasurer H. R. Isher- 
wood of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo a 
report of the first concatenation ever held in 
Bakersfield, Calif. It was held on May 15, and 
was under the auspices of Charles D. LeMaster, 
Vicegerent Snark of the San Joaquin Valley dis- 
trict, with headquarters at Fresno. This is Mr. 
LeMaster’s second concatenation of the year. 

The degrees were conferred with real Cali- 
fornia Hoo-Hoo spirit and the twelve kittens 
were taught the real manners of a regular black 
cat, the report says. The officers presiding 
follow: 

Snark—G. D. LeMaster. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—R. N. Peterson. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—A. J. Lucas. 

Bojum—Nelson Dennis. 

Scrivenoter—A. W. Bernhauer. 

Jabberwock—wW. R. Tanzer. 

Custocatian—Paul Nordstrom. 

Arcanoper—Fred Schaffer. 

Gurdon—C. S, Curran. 


The candidates were: 


James Coleman Adams, Fresno Planing Mill Co., 
Fresno; Joseph A. Gilchrist, yard manager King 
Lumber Co., Bakersfield; Paul Greemore, jr., 
Bakersfield Building Material Co., Bakersfield ; 
Martin D. Johnson, Shaver Lake Lumber Co., 
Clovis; Leslie B. King, the King Lumber Co.. 
Bakersfield; Andrew Joseph Monteverde, Burnett 
Lumber Co., Tulare; Walter E. Peterson, Citizens 
Lumber Co., Selma; Virgil G. Schoeneman, stock- 
holder Citizens Lumber Co., Selma ; Samuel Thomas 
Scofield, office manager the King Lumber Co., 
Bakersfield ; Stanley Watson Smith, E. M. Cox Lum- 
ber Co., Tulare; Patrick J. Thiele, department man- 
ager Fresno Planing Mill Co., Fresno; Elmer E. 
Winney, the King Lumber Co., Bakersfield. 


Thirty-one old members were present. 


PREPARING FOR HOO-HOO ANNUAL 

Sr. Louis, Mo., June 2.—Added interest is 
being attached to the annual of the Concate- 
nated Order of Hoo-Hoo, to be held in St. Louis, 
Sept. 9 and 10, because the convention of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
also will be held here that week. This insures 
an interesting and entertaining week for all 
branches of the lumber industry. 

H. R. Isherwood, secretary-treasurer of the 
order, recently sent a letter to all of the Vice- 
gerents asking them to tell of their activities. 
He has received encouraging responses from a 
number of these officials. 
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PLAN IDEAS THAT SELL HOUSEBILLS 


Sell more homes 1 and i your profits by influ- 
encing tastes for better homes in your community. Our 1920 
ART PLAN BOOKS are ‘‘standard equipment’’ in the service 
departments of thousands of modern yards. ‘Modern Bunga- 
lows’’ contains 50 splendid examples of large and small bunga- 
lows of unique and artistic design. ‘‘Modern Homes” is a 
book of larger residences of distinction and beauty; all proved 
practical, suited to any climate; either book postpaid $1 or 
both for $1.50. Send tcday; newest and best home ‘deas in 
America. Blue Prints of any home supplied at small cost. 
AURELIUS-SWANSON CO., INC., Building Department, 1010 
First National Bank Building, Okiahoma City, Okla. 











OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean fre'ght con- 
tracts and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We 


handle all classes of cargo and have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber Shipments. $ 











BURT E. STEENSON 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 
WHITEWATER WISCONSIN 











AMERICAN WHOLESALERS’ CODE OF ETHICS 


Since the report of the organization meeting 
of the American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
@ of ethics was adopted, 

inted in its issue of May 22, the AMERI- 

CAN LUMBERMAN has been in receipt of numer- 
ous inquiries as to the details of this code of 
ethics and also of the arbitration clause that is 
a particular feature of the constitution of the 
new association. For the benefit of these in- 
quirers and others who may be interested the 
code of ethics as adopted is repeated below: 

The members of the American Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association subscribe to the following general 
rules to be applied in the conduct of their business. 

We stand for the maintenance by and for the 
wholesaler of a high standard of commercial ethics 
and honor in the trade. 

We believe in the principle of arbitration. 

We desire to promote the lumber business for 
the general good of the entire industry and the wel- 
fare of our country. 

We believe in publicity, the education of all 
branches of the industry to the highest standards, 
and in the dissemination of the proper knowledge 
of the economic use of each wood. 

We believe in fair dealing, honest grades, and 
the proper fulfillment of all obligations and con- 
tracts. 


The report as adopted by the association con- 
tained recommendations that the guide by which 
this responsibility can be judged shall be 
Articles I to XIV of the code of ethics as estab- 
lished by the American Lumber Trades’ Con- 
gress until such time as the code of ethics com- 
mittee of the new association shall establish 
other rules. 

The code of ethics referred to, which was re- 
vised and adopted at a meeting of the American 
Lumber Trades’ Congress held in Chicago on 
June 8, 1909, is as follows: 


Order Methods 


1. (a) All orders taken by personal solicita- 
tion should be in writing and should be signed or 
acknowledged by both the buyer and the seller or 
by the authorized agent of each. 


(b) All oral or telephone orders or conversa- 
tions relative to such orders should be promptly 
acknowledged or confirmed in writing; otherwise 
there will be no evidence to hold either party. 


(c) With mail or telegraph orders the original 
order received from a buyer should be considered 
the contract, and all settlements should be made 
upon the basis of the same, unless the buyer permits 
the seller to make certain changes, which may be 
requested in acknowledging the order. If shipment 
is made before the buyer grants such permission, 
or is able to instruct the mills, settlement should 
be made on the basis of the buyer’s original order 
or such amendments as may have been made. 


(d) Any changes or additions should be agreed 
to by both buyer and seller. 


Order Specifications 


2. All orders should be complete and explicit 
— — specify the grades, terms and conditions 
of sale. 


3. The latest grade names adopted by the dif- 
ferent lumber associations should always be used in 
writing up each and every order or contract. Where 
the latest grade names are not used, or improper 
abbreviations are used, or any omissions cause a 
misunderstanding resulting in loss, it should be 
held that the party first writing up the order should 
be responsible and should sustain any loss in- 
curred by reason of such errors or omissions. 


Order Acknowledgement 


4. An order or contract should be considered 
binding when same has been duly signed by both 
buyer and seller or legally authorized agents of 
either party, or has been acknowledged by the 
seller. (The man who is the exclusive, recognized. 
salaried salesman for a wholesaler or manufacturer 
should be considered his “authorized” agent, and 
a salaried employee holding a_ position of respon- 
sibility should be considered the authorized agent 
of the buyer). Such acknowledgement should be 
sent to buyer immediately upon receipt of order and 
in due course of mail. Failure to send such ac- 
knowledgement should release the buyer from his 
order obligations. 


5. No commission man, unless specially author- 
ized, should be regarded as having the authority 
to bind any seller on orders taken by him, and 
all such orders should not be regarded as binding 
upon the sellers until the same have been ac- 
knowledged by them as duly accepted. 


6. The terms of sale as noted on original order 
or acceptance of same should be considered as much 
a part of the contract as the price at which the 
stock is purchased. 

Should any shipment upon which cash has been 
advanced or discount has been taken, on arrival 
at destination not be acceptable, for legitimate 
reasons, to buyers, or satisfactory adjustment can 
not be made as to the acceptance of_the stock, 
buyer should have the right to demand return of 


such money as he has paid before allowing the 
shipment to be moved or disposed of elsewhere, 


Delay by Carriers 
7. The seller should not be held responsible for 
delays incident to transportation beyond his con- 
trol, unless otherwise specifically agreed. 


Definite Time for Shipment 


8. When definite time for shipment is specified, 
failure to ship within said time should permit the 
buyer to cancel the order by wire. 

9. Where definite date for shipment is not speci- 
fied on order, the buyer should not be entitled to 
eancel such order inside of thirty days from the 
date of the order without the consent of the seller, 
Whenever shipments are not made within thirty 
days, the seller should forthwith notify the buyer, 
giving reasons for failure to ship. Buyer should 
then have the privilege of forthwith canceling by 
wire. Should he fail to so cancel, the seller should 
have an additional thirty days in which to ship. 
In the event of the seller’s failure to so ship within 
the additional thirty days the buyer should have 
the privilege of buying on the open market, and 
if the price shall have advanced the seller should 
reimburse the buyer to the extent of such aid- 
vance. Otherwise the order should remain in effect 
until canceled. 


10. No order should be canceled after the same 
is loaded on the car; provided, however, that it 
has been filled in accordance with the contract 
between buyer and seller except as to date of 
shipment. A copy of bill of lading or equivalent 
evidence showing date of shipment should be for- 
warded with invoice. 


Special and Worked Stock 


11. The seller should be protected in all cases 
where special stock has been manufactured or 
worked to apply on the order provided the buyer 
is forthwith notified what such charge or loss will 
be on the part of the seller if not allowed to ship 
out such parts as may have been worked to apply 
on the order, with the further understanding that 
shipment can be made with three days’ grace, but 
the a should not be bound to accept the ship- 
ment if it can not be loaded_within the three days 
regardless of the circumstances which may pre- 
vent the seller from so doing, except under car 
shortage conditions, when ten days’ grace should 


apply. 
Credit Rating 


12. Unless the buyer is rated and in good stand- 
ing as shown by the well known lumber credit 
agencies, no order should be binding upon a seller 
until such credit and good standing shall have been 
satisfactorily proved to the seller. Such investiga- 
tion should be completed within a reasonable time. 


Transit and Storage Shipments 


13. Transit and storage shipments should be 
subject to the rules applying to direct shipments, 
except as otherwise stated and agreed to at the 
time of giving and accepting the order. Invoices 
for transit cars should bear the date of diversion. 
Where a specific carload is ordered, no other car 
should be substituted without consent of the buyer. 
It should be the duty of the seller to advise the 
buyer at the time the order for the transit car is 
accepted as to whether the shipment is actually 
in transit or in storage at some intermediate point 
between original shipping point and _ ultimate 
destination and to give the purchaser all the infor- 
mation in his possession regarding the present loca- 
tion and movement of the shipment, in order to 
avoid misunderstanding. 


The section of the constitution and by-laws 
of the American Wholesale Lumber Association 
that deals with the subject of arbitration is con- 
tained in Article XII of the bylaws and is as 
follows: 

Subject: Arbitration 

Section 1. All trade disputes between members 
shall be settled by arbitration. All trade disputes 
between members and their customers shall be set- 
tled by arbitration when so requested by such 
customer or customers. The arbitration comunittee 
shall forthwith prepare a plan of compulsory ar 


bitration for consideration at the next annual 
meeting. 


COOPERAGE INDUSTRY YEAR BOOK 


A year book has-been issued by the Associated 
Cooperage Industries.of America, with head- 
quarters in St. Louis. It is a book of nearly one 
hundred pages filled with statistical and other 
information appertaining to the cooperage 1 
dustry, ineluding the association’s by-laws, rules 
governing sales and settlements, the grading 
rules, various charts showing costs, the latest 
statistics of production compared with former 
years, and tables and lists showing standard 
sizes of various containers and the laws govert 
ing their use. Several large tables give d 
tailed information regarding shipping rates. 
F. 8. Charlot is president and V. W. Krafft, sec 
retary of the association. 
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OPEN COMPETITION PLAN CASE SET FOR OCT. 11 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINGTon, D. C., June 2.—The United 
States Supreme Court today granted the joint 
motion of the attorney general and counsel for 
the lumbermen to advance for argument the 
appeal taken from the decision of Judge McCall 
at Memphis enjoining the further operation of 
the Open Competition Plan of the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 

The case is made No. 1 of the docket of the 
Supreme Court and is set down for argument 
Oct. 11. The prompt action of the court in 
granting the motion to advance indicates clearly 
that Chief Justice White and his associates rec- 
ognize the importance to the American business 
in general of this proceeding. 

In this connection it should be pointed out 


" that if the court denies the application of L. C. 


Boyle for a suspension of that part of the in- 
junction which forbids the circulation of 
‘¢stock,’’ ‘* production’’ and ‘‘sales’’ statistics 
among association members, the action will not 
mean that the justices have passed upon the 
legality of this practice and sustained Judge 
McCall’s construction of the law as applied to 
this case. It will simply mean that the high- 
est court thinks it better to keep the injunction 
intact and dispose of the entire case at one time. 

With the case set now for argument Oct. 11 
a final decision should be rendered before snow 
flies next fall. 


ASK SUPERSEDEAS IN MEMPHIS CASE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 1.—The applica- 
tion for a stay or supersedeas of that part of the 
injunction issued by the Federal court at Mem- 
phis against the Open Competition Plan of the 
American Hardwood Association, filed in the 
United States Supreme Court today by L. C. 
Boyle and the firm of Gregory & Todd, is a 
model of brevity and clarity. 

As stated in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of 
last week, the Supreme Court is not asked to 
suspend the operation of the entire injunction 
pending final determination of the legality of 
the Open Competition Plan, but only that part 
of the court’s order which enjoins absolutely 
and forever the compilation, printing or dis- 
tributing the monthly stock reports, monthly 
production reports and weekly sales reports. 
The brief states: 

_ The question is presented, therefore, of the legal- 
ity of this practice in and of itself; for, while 
any business practice may become unlawful as part 
of an unlawful plan and be enjoined as part of 
such plan, it can_not be enjoined absolutely and 
forever and regardless of the plan unless unlawful 
in itself, since when an act innocent in itself and 
unlawful only as part of an unlawful coo ceases 
to be employed as part of such plan it becomes re- 
invested with its innocent character. 

_ The position of the defendants on this question 
is that they are within their lawful rights in asso- 
ciating for the purpose of furnishing each other 
with accurate information of the basic facts of the 
industry in which they are engaged, including the 
rate of production, stocks on hand, and the prices 
at which the product has been sold; and that such 
association does not cease to be lawful merely be- 
cause, informed by the knowledge so obtained, but 
without agreement, understanding or concert of 
action of any kind, the individual members may 
ask different prices or produce at different rates, 
higher or lower as the case may be, than they 
would have done had they not been thus in- 
formed. 

Counsel outline very briefly the effort made to 
have the trial judge stay this portion of the 
injunetion and his refusal to do so, ‘‘ apparently 
on the theory that whether or not the stay should 
be granted depended upon whether or not his 
judgment that the law had been violated was 
correct.’’ This ruling in effect referred the de- 
fendants to the Supreme Court. Hence the filing 
of their application today. 

The brief cites a number of cases in which 
the courts have passed upon similar questions, 
Sustaining the position now taken by counsel 
for the hardwood men involved in this proceed- 
ing. 

An opinion to the Yellow Pine Manufac- 
turers Association, dated April 8, 1909, by 
former Solicitor General Lehmann is quoted as 
follows: 


You have the undoubted right to collect and dis- 
Ha the fullest information you can get of what 
ml eing done in the lumber field. with all details 
aS to the amount of production from day to day, 








the stock on hand, prices asked and received etc,, 
and every man who receives this information has 
the right to act upon it as he thinks proper. If he 
thinks more is being produced than can be sold he 
ean reduce the amount of his cutting or cease cut- 
ting altogether if he chooses until conditions im- 


prove. 

Beyond this, however, you can not go. There 
can be no agreement or understanding between two 
or more lumbermen to limit their production and 
therefore no course of conduct from which such an 
agreement or understanding could be inferred by a 
court or a jury. 

In conclusion the brief says: 

While, therefore, appellants (altho denying that 
they have done any such thing) do not ask to have 
stayed the provisions of the decree enjoining them 
from making or carrying out any conspiracy or com- 
bination to enhance prices, by agreement to sup- 
press competition amongst themselves or by any 
other means whatsoever, they submit, on reason 
and precedent, that the provision of the decree 
which sweepingly prohibits them from interchang- 
ing the above described statistical reports under 
any and all circumstances, whether for the purpose 
of carrying out any agreement or combination to 
enhance prices or suppress competition or not, 
should be stayed until this court has decided the 
grave and important question thereby raised—espe- 
cially since in all previous cases in which the 
question has arisen the right to interchange such 
statistical information has been sustained. 

The Attorney General will have a few days in 
which to reply to the application for suspension, 
and it is hoped by Attorney Boyle that the 
Government’s brief will be filed in time for the 
court to make a ruling next Monday. Otherwise 
the matter will be delayed indefinitely. 

The Department of Justice today filed a 
formal motion with the court to advance for 
early argument the appeal of the lumbermen 
from the decree of the Memphis court. This 
motion was filed in agreement with counsel for 
the lumbermen, who are anxious for a final de- 
cision on the question at the earliest possible 
date. 


SOUTHWESTERN ROADS ASK INCREASE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 1.—Some of the 
southwestern railroads have filed a special ap- 
plication with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to grant the southwestern carriers an 
increase of 32.82 percent on all freight traffic. 
The roads immediately involved have a mileage 
slightly under twenty thousand miles. Some 
of the higher railroad officials sought to dis- 
suade these roads from filing a petition for an 
increase greatly in excess of the general ad- 
vance asked for the western roads, which is 
23.91 percent, but they persisted. 

The commission will resume the hearing on 
the proposed increased rates Monday, when the 
shippers will have an opportunity to cross- 
examine representatives of the carriers for 
three days, following which representatives of 
the shippers will be heard on their own behalf. 

As at present mapped out, the time schedule 
contemplates hearing representatives of the 
lumber industry June 19. Meanwhile, lumber 
representatives are continuing their discussions 
with a view to arriving at a common under- 
standing in advance so the industry can pre- 
sent a united front to the commission. 


NORTHERN PLANTS RESUME OPERATION 


OSHKOSH, WIs., June 2.—Continued improve- 
ment in working conditions in the lumber busi- 
ness are reported to O. T. Swan, secretary of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association. More than thirty-five plants 
closed by the Timberworkers’ strike have re- 
sumed operation, and more than 80 percent of 
the normal output is being realized, he is in- 
formed. The greatest trouble now is that caused 
by the car shortage. Shipments are subnormal 
only to the extent that cars can not be had, and 
members are appealing to the association to 
use every effort to get more cars thru. 

The George W. Jones Lumber Co., Wabeno, 
started operations Tuesday. The Foster-Latimer 
Lumber Co., Mellen, started its planing mill that 
day also and is making normal shipments. The 
sawmill is still closed. The opening of the plan- 
ing mill was the first break at Mellen. The 
Baraga (Mich.) Lumber Co. started work Sun- 
day with a full crew. 











National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE 


Sealed bids will be received by the 
District Forester, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, up to and including June 17, 
1920, for all the merchantable dead 
timber, standing or down, and all the 
live timber marked or designated for 
cutting on an area embracing about 
4000 acres within Sections 1, 2, 3, 10, 
and 11, T. 20S., R. 30 E., and approxi- 
mate unsurveyed Sections 22, 23, 24, 
25, 26, 27, 34, 35, and 36, T. 19 S., R. 
30 E., G. & S. R. B. & M., Price Can- 
yon Watershed, Coronado National 
Forest, Arizona, estimated to be 10,000 
cords, more or less, of green and dead 
cordwood of black oak and white oak. 
No bid of less than 75c per cord for 
green and 50c per cord for dead ma- 
terial, will be considered. $750 must 
be deposited with each bid to be ap- 
plied on the purchase price, refunded, 
or retained in part as liquidated dam- 
ages, according to the conditions of 
sale. The right to reject any and all 
bids reserved. Before bids are sub- 
mitted, full information concerning 
the timber, the conditions of sale, and 
the submission of bids should be ob- 
tained from the Forest Supervisor, 
Tucson, Arizona, or the District For- 
ester, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 














‘BUNGALOW HOMES” 


Our new book of 
144 PAGES, 109 
DESIGNS, 
of the most pop- 
ular and attrac- 
tive houses and 
bungalows. 

We also furnish 
complete work- 
ing plans, speci- 
fications, lum- 
ber and mill 
bills. 

Our plan service for lumbermen is the most 
complete, serviceable and inexpensive of any 
yet offered. 

Send $1.00 today for “BUNGALOW HOMES,” 
and if you are not entirely satisfied, you may 
return the book and your money will be 
promptly refunded. 


L. F. GARLINGHOUSE, 


6th and Jackson Streets, TOPEKA, KAN. 

















Baled Shavings 


We bale a large quantity of dry 
pine shavings—therefore can make 
prompt shipment of your order. 


ANDERSEN 
LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers of White Pine 
Window and Door Frames. 


Chase n. WwW. South Stillwater, 
inn. 
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MICHIGAN 
\ 


& Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 7 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMBER 
SHINGLES 
LATH 














\ J 








DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in MIXED CARS 
ite Pine, Hemlock 
and Basswood Lumber 


Siding, Ce 
Fra 





iling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window 
mes and Mouldings. Also Red Cedar 
Siding and Fir Doors. 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co.,°Micnigen, 








BIRCH 


1” to 3” No. 2 Com. & Bet. 





We Want Orders for 





Prompt shipments. 
The Coulter Lumber Company 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
75 M ft. of 12-4 No.2 C. & B. 
50 M ft. of 16-4 No. 2C. & B. 
200 M ft. of 3x6 No. 3 Com. 


200 M ft. of 2x6 No. 8 Com. Maple 
200 M ft. of 5-4 No. 3 Com. Birch 


100 M ft. of 6 ft. Grain Door Lumber 
100 M ft. of 7 ft. Grain Door Lumber 








Von Platen Lumber Company, tron moustan, Mick 
Bone 


Michigan Hard Maple 587; 


ip | 4-4 to 16-4 No. | Com. & Btr. Maple 
Can a; 4-4, 5-4 & 6-4 No. | C. & B. Basswood 
“4 | Also Pine, Hemlock and Tamarack 


ABBOTT & WAGNER, Cadillac, Mich. 














HOTEL BENSON 


ttm 


Portland, Ore. 


E believe 

that there is 
no other hotel in 
the entire United 
States more hand- 
somely furnished or 
that offers more to 
the traveler. 


Rates, 
$2.00 per day 
and up. 














WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
GRAND PRIZE 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS (ro eee Ores, as: 


Were awarded highest 
honors Panama - Pacific 
finternational Exposition 





NEWS FROM THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 





Farmers’ Bill Passes House — Industrial Court Plan Outlined — Proposed 
Changes in Army Organization 





HOUSE PASSES COOPERATIVE BILL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 1—The House of 
Representatives, Monday, passed under sus- 
pension of the rules the Volstead substitute 
for the Capper-Hersman bill. Representatives 
of farm organizations regard this as the most 
important piece of legislation now pending in 
Congress. It received the votes of 233 mem- 
bers, while only 58 voted against its passage. 

The bill permits the organization of ranch- 
men, dairymen and fruit growers as well as 
general farmers. The associations may be in- 
corporated or not, and issue capital stock if 
they so desire, to promote collective marketing 
of their products, and codperative purchasing 
of supplies. The Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized to take action against any asso- 
ciation he believes restrains trade or lessens 
competition to the extent of unduly enhanc- 
ing prices. 





INDUSTRIAL COURT PROPOSED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 1—Gov. Henry J. 
Allen today strongly recommended the crea- 
tion of a Federal Court of Industrial Relations 
as the best means of protecting the public, 
capital and labor from strike losses. The 
Kansas governor appeared before the Senate 
committee on education and labor, which is 
investigating industrial relations, to explain 
the ‘‘Kansas plan.’’ 

To cover the nation, Gov. Allen said, he 
would have a Federal court inferior only to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, by 
which its decisions would be subject to review. 
His plan contemplates also regional courts, 
which would occupy the same relation to the 
Federal Court that the present district courts 
and courts of appeal occupy to the Supreme 
Court. 

Jurisdiction of the court would be limited 
to disputes involving industries that produce 
necessaries of life, the definition of such in- 
dustries being made broad enough to take in 
any industry in which a strike might cause 
great public inconvenience or serious financial 
loss. 





FORMER TRANSPORTS CHARTERED 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 1.—In the absence 
of specific legislative authority, the Shipping 
Board is going ahead with arrangements for 
the allocation of ex-German passenger-freight 
steamers. 

On Saturday the Board announced the sign- 
ing of a contract with the United States Mail 
Steamship Co. for thirteen of these ships. 
Under the terms of the contract the company 
will operate the ships five years, recondition- 
ing them at its own expense, and paying a 
charter rental of $3.50 per net ton per month. 
This will provide $4,131,000 annually from the 
thirteen ships, or a net of $20,644,000 for the 
5-year period. 

The France & Canada Steamship Corpora- 
tion, under the contract, becomes unconditional 
guarantor of the ships. The corporation is 
owned by American capital and was organized 
for this specific purpose. The ships included 
in the contract are: 

George Washington, 15.378; Pocahontas, 6,443: 
Mount Vernon, 7,564; Callao, 4,935; Susquehanna, 
6,398 ; President Grant, 11,111; America, 13,637: 
Princess Matoika, 6,068; Agamemnon, 6,352; 
Antigone, 6,199 ; Amphion, 4,666; Freedom, 3,606 ; 
Madawaska, 5,764. 

The United States Mail Steamship Co. takes 
on the same terms the steamships Aeolus and 
Huron, provided the Shipping Board can se- 
cure their release from the South American 
trade by substituting other vessels. 

At the end of the 5-year perioa the company 
has the first chance to buy the vessels at 
prices and terms then to be fixed by the board. 

The routes on which these ships are to be 
employed follow: 


Cherbourg-Bremen ;_re- 


New York-Queenstown, 
New York- 


turning via Cherbourg-Southampton. 
Dover-Boulogne-Danzig. 

Boston-Queenstown-Cherbourg-Bremen ; 
ing via Cherbourg-Southampton. 


The company also is to have the right of 


return- 


operating services to Mediterranean ports. 


The giant Leviathan has been allocated to 
the International Mercantile Marine for service 
between New York and British ports under a 
somewhat similar contract. 

Five ex-German passenger-freight steamers, 
including the Aeolus and Huron, are now being 
operated between North Atlantic and Latin- 
American ports for the account of the Ship- 
ping Board. 

Two other ex-German liners have been allo- 
cated to the International Bureau of Supplies 
under the sales charter plan. 





ARMY BILL PROPOSES CHANGES 


WasHineton, D. C., June 1.—As finally 
agreed upon in conference the army reorgan- 
ization bill consolidates the present construc- 
tion division and the army transportation 
service and motor transport corps with the 
office of the Quartermaster General and elim- 
inates the division of purchase, traffic and 
storage of the General Staff. This puts back 
into the Quartermaster Corps everything that 
was evolved from it during the war except 
the finance division, which is continued as a 
separate branch under a brigadier general. 

The air service is made separate with more 
than fifteen hundred commissioned officers and 
sixteen thousand enlisted personnel, but re- 
mains a branch of the army, the same as the 
infantry, coast artillery and field artillery. 
This will give the army a real air service, 
provided Congress makes adequate appropria- 
tions for the manufacture of modern planes 
and other equipment. 


~~ 


ASKS TOBACCONISTS’ AID 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 1—On account of 
the serious fire hazard due to tobacco smoking 
in the forests Secretary of Agriculture Mere- 
dith has written to leading tobacco companies 
asking their codperation in enlisting smokers 
in a campaign against careless use of fire in 
all forests, national or private. 

Mr. Meredith suggests that the big tobacco 
companies can render, a great service in this 
movement by including in tobacco packages 
brief printed legends urging smokers to take 
every precaution to prevent the spread of fire 
from matches or burning tobacco. Action of 
this character reported to have been. taken by 
a Canadian tobacco company is cited. 

The letter to tobacco manufacturers is one 
feature in the general campaign which the 
Forest Service is carrying on to lessen the 
number of fires caused by smokers and others 
while working or enjoying outings in the for- 
ests, the prevention of which is ‘‘so essential 
to national prosperity.’’ 








URGES CONTINUED ECONOMIES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 1—A warning to 
the people of the country not to rush in and 
overbuy because of the recent break in prices 
was sounded today by Orrin C. Lester, asso- 
ciate director of the savings division of the 
Treasury Department, in a statement to the 
Government savings directors of the Federal 
Reserve Districts, urging them not to ease up 
in their work of seeking to increase popular 
economy and savings because of the recent 
flurry in retail prices. 

The recent epidemic of cut-price sales gave the 
American people opportunity to perform an interest- 
ing experiment in regard to the high cost of living, 
but has anything really been settled permanently ? 
Great economic difficulties can not be solved except 
by removing their causes. Demonstrations of 
artificial economy will not correct extravagant de- 
mands for material. 

There is danger, too, of the present drop in 
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prices acting a8 a boomerang. If the people who 
have been refusing to buy because certain articles 
were too expensive rush in now and overbuy, we 
shall have created a legitimate reason for prices 
being raised again. Those who postponed buying 
what they legitimately needed because of high 
prices will have benefited by waiting, but those 
who supplied their needs at the high prices and 
now buy what they do not really need because of 
the reduced prices may force everybody to pay.more 
for goods next fall than any of us have yet paid. 





SOLDIERS’ BONUS BILL PASSES HOUSE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 1—The old time 
steam roller was brought forth to route op- 
ponents of cash bonus legislation for former 
service men on Saturday when the House 
passed under suspension of rules the measure 
reported by the ways and means committee by 
a vote of 289 to 92. 

Forty Republicans, led by Representative 
James R. Mann of Chicago, bolted the House 
organization and joined fifty-two Democrats 
in casting their votes against the bill, which 
will add approximately $1,500,000,000 to the 
tax burden of the country. 


The roll call shows that 174 Republicans and 
112 Democrats and 3 independents voted for 
the bill, Many members who had declared 
their opposition to a cash bonus were unable 
to resist the pressure when the final test came 
and a record vote was taken. These defec- 
tions were principally on the Democratic side 
altho 18 Republicans who originally lined up 
with Mr. Mann recanted when the roll was 
called. 

The bill provides the following plans for 
former service men, giving them the option of 
choosing: 

(1) Adjusted service pay; (2) adjusted service 
certificate; (3) vocational training aid; (4) farm 
or home aid; (5) land settlement aid. 

One dollar a day to men who did not go over- 
seas, and $1.25 for men who saw service across 
the Atlantic, with a deduction of 60 days from 
the time in service to cover the $60 bonus al- 
ready paid, is the cash bonus plan. Men 
whose service was entirely in this country will 
receive not to exceed $500, while those who 
served abroad may draw up to $625. 





NOTES ON TRANSPORTATION 


PLAN TO FINANCE RAIL EQUIPMENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 1.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has asked the National 
Association of Owners of Railroad Securities 
to submit an amendment to the Transportation 
Aet now in conference providing for a national 
corporation to finance the equipment needs of 
the railroads. 

S. Davies Warfield, president of the associa- 
tion, testified before the commission today with 
regard to the creation of such a corporation. 
He called attention to the fact that no volun- 
tary association could have the force of a na- 
tional corporation organized with full powers 
to be given by Congress ultimately if not se- 
cured at this session. Mr. Warfield was op- 
posed to the proposed corporation issuing stock 
for the purpose of sale to the railroads, the 
Government lending part of the revolving fund 
for use in this way and the balance to be 
supplied from the sale of equipment trust 
obligations of the corporation. 

The corporation, he said, should be supplied 
with sufficient capital to give it credit. There 
are two ways to produce this. One is to ask 
the conferees of the House and Senate now 
considering the amendment to the Transporta- 
tion Act to add the right of the commission 
to use the fund thru such agency as the com- 
mission might determine. This would enable 
the commission to retain part of the fund in 
the treasury of the corporation to give it 
credit. Another way would be to charge all 
carriers who utilize this equipment, 10 cents 
per car per day, which would produce a fund 
not only for the purpose of credit, but also to 
act as an offset to the failure on the part of 
any carrier to perform its obligation; the 
corporation to issue certificates, the Government 
loaning a sufficient amount to take care of the 
margin. An amount would be paid to the 
corporation by each carrier leasing the equip- 
ment to take care of the annual payments, 
annual interest charge ete. 





COAST FOR FLAT RATE INCREASE 

SEATTLE, WasH., May 29.—As to the pro- 
posed increase in freight rates, the railroad lines 
Serving this district have indicated that they 
would weleome an advance amounting to about 
“4 percent of the present tariffs, which, if 
granted, would make the additional freight on 
lumber about $4 a thousand. It is generally 
assumed that the advance may take effect as 
early as July 1. The attitude of lumbermen is 
shown by the action taken at Thursday’s 
luncheon of Seattle wholesalers, representing 
thirty local firms, who adopted the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, That the Seattle wholesale lumber 
dealers object to any increase in freight rates on 
all Pacific coast lumber products which may be 
based on a percentage increase. 

That if any increase is to be made, the same 
be made on the basis of flat rate. 

Further, that if any increase other than the 
flat rate is made it would work an injustice in 





competition between the Pacific coast and other 
lumber producing centers.—Roy A. JOHNSON, chair- 
man, 

The foregoing resolution has been telegraphed 
to the proper authorities in Washington, D. C., 
and in due course will be placed before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Interest in the proposed increase has been 
heightened by the departure early this week of 
the delegation from the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, made up of A. C. Dixon, 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore.; George 
H. Gerlinger, Willamette Valley Lumber Co., 
Dallas, Ore.; J. N. Teal, counsel, Portland, Ore. ; 
and H. N. Proebstel, traffic manager, Seattle. 
Mr. Proebstel has been actively at work on rate 
matters for several weeks, and has assembled 
a great deal of information bearing on the case 
as viewed from the west Coast standpoint. 





APPROVES NEW WOOD PULP SCHEDULE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 1.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in Reduced Rate Order 
No. 351 has authorized the Canadian Pacific 
Railway to file a schedule of changes in rout- 
ing which will result in reduced commodity 
rates on shipments of wood pulp in carloads 
from Canadian points to Mumford and 
Rochester, N. Y., and Pittsburgh, Pa., in con- 
nection with the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh Railroad. 


FACING FIGHT OF CAREER 

MEMPHIS, TENN., June 1.—J. H. Townshend, 
secretary-manager, and J. V. Norman, attorney, 
representing the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association and the entire hardwood lumber 
industry, have succeeded in having June 19 set 
aside by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
as the date for hearing testimony concerning 
adjustment of rates on forest products, ac- 
cording to announcement made today by this 
organization. 

Mr. Townshend told the correspondent of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this afternoon that the 
hardwood industry feels that a straight per- 
centage increase, without a maximum, would 
prohibit the movement of low grade lumber to 
distant points and that this would have a seri- 
ous effect on the hardwood lumber industry, 
because restricting the area within which the 
lower grades could be delivered. 

The association realizes fully that it is facing 
the fight of its career on the question of ad- 
vances in rates on forest products and it is 
hopeful that the hardwood and softwood in- 
terests may be able to fight in unison for the 
best interests of the industry as a whole. 

The association announces that J. S. Thomp- 
son, district manager of the Louisville offices 
of this organization, has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the Louisville terminal committee which 
will assist the commission on car service in 
relieving freight congestion as well as in de- 
vising means for increasing available equip- 
ment by conservation and other methods. 











Keddie 


Lumber Company 
Phillips, Wis. 


Manufacturers of 


“SHAKELESS” 


HEMLOCK 


Hardwood Lumber 
Maple and Birch Flooring 
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_Looking for Dry 
Hardwoods? 


Here are a few items of year old 
stock that we want to ship quick: 


2 cars 6/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. Soft Elm 

{ car 12/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. Hard Maple 

! car 8/4” No. 3 Com. Soft Maple 

t car 10/4” & 12/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. Wis. Oak 
2/3 car 8/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. Soft Maple 

1/3 ear 8/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. Soft Eim 


WE ALSO HAVE 


{ car 6/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. Rock Elm (partly dry) 
3 cars 6/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. Basswood (90 days on 


on sticks) 

3 cars 6/4” No. 3 Com. Basswood (90 days on sticks) 

3 cars a a 2 Com. & Btr. Hard Maple (60 days 
on sticks 


Wheeler-Timlin Lumber Co. 


WAUSAU, WIS. 











White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at 
all times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wis- 
consin White Pine Timber and is of 
a very soft texture. Shop Lumber and 
Factory Selects are our Specialties. 


We solicit your business 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 
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AMERIGAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINE 


Our SILVER White Pine is a real Cork Pine 
substitute for planing Mill and Pattern 
Work, Etc. 

At our various mill connections we own and 
earry large stocks o 

idaho White Pine. 

California White Pine also Sugar Pine. 

Michigan and Minnesota White Pine. 








Also 
YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODS. 


Our new mill at Lenox, Ky., is now operating. 
Also our new mill at Florala, Aia., and Paxton, Fla. 











White Pine MINNESOTA 

OREGON STOCKS 

LONG and SHORT LEAF 
Yellow Pine 








ALSO { 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 











WI 


West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 





WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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GET OUR 


Prices on BOX LUMBER 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 
B. W. Cross Lumber Co., it7 olive Bide 











The Proper Card for You 


Your business is vastly too important to 
be represented by anything less than a 


Wiggins Peerless Patent 
Book Form Card 


Many of America’s largest card users com- 
pliment the skill and care exercised in 
engraving a Wiggins Plate by 
using Wiggins Cards 
exclusively. Ask 
for tab of speci- 
mens; detach 
them one by 








one and observe ROTEELCOMPANY 
their clean-cut piTTSBURGN.en : 
edges and gener- a Sane nasiit : owencase 


al excellence. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 

Engravers Plate Makers 

1108 South Wabash Avenue 


Die Embossers 
CHICAGO 








"THE LUMBERMEN'S 
SEARCHLIGHT 
BY M. M. FERGUSON 


One of the handiest lumber calculators on the 
market today. It contains tables of ready-made 
answers to freight rates; reducing board feet to 
pieces and pieces to board feet; lineal feet to 
board measure, including moulding; unusual 
methods of rechecking extensions and other val- 
uable information on making correct estimates. 
90 pages. size 4x9 [hip pocket edition] 
Bound in Cloth. Price $2.00 Postpaid 
ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 


Americapfiunberman 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 











O O Weis, 
SeMOTOR POWER_2 Sa, 








GMC LOADING UP ITS OWN LOAD OF LOGS 


Adds Log Loading Device 


The accompanying illustration shows a GMC 
truck owned and operated by the Elkhorn Mill Co., 
Bluecreek, Wash. This firm was the first in 
Stevens Ccunty, Wash... to purchase a heavy duty 
truck for logging, having put it in service five years 
ago. The company has purchased two more GMC 
trucks for logging. 

The log loader used on the truck was built by 
the Washington Machinery Co. With this attach- 
ment a load of logs can be placed on the truck by 
the driver and one helper in ten to fifteen minutes. 
With this device the truck can go thru the woods 
to small deckings of logs and load them advan- 
tageously without further assistance. 

These trucks have an average haul of about four 
miles and make five trips daily. The Eldridge- 
Buick Co., Seattle and Spokane, is agent for GMC 
trucks in the northwest and makes a specialty of 
supplying the needs of lumbermen. 





Using Dump Truck 
MALVERN, ARK., May 31.—A 2-ton “GMC” dump 
truck on pneumatics was recently placed in service 
by the Arkansas Land & Lumber Co., of Malvern, 


for the improvement of ‘“wild-cat’’ roads used by 
that concern in placing cut lumber and logs at its 
mill. Impassable road conditions have been the 
bugaboo of the Arkansas lumberman who, altho he 
realized that he could haul his lumber much more 
efficiently and economically with motor trucks than 
with teams, has often found it impossible to take 
advantage of modern methods. The Arkansas Land 
& Lumber Co. was one of the first to discern that 
it could realize a profit by removing at its own 
expense the conditions which made hauling by 
truck impracticable. By doing some grading and 
scraping, filling the mud holes and replacing and 
strengthening bridges, this concern, at compara- 
tively small expense, will put its roads in shape for 
all-year-round hauling, which will, of course, effect 
a substantial cut in operating expenses, it being 
an established fact that trucks will do the work at 
approximately one-half the expense of teams. That 
the expenditure of a few hundred dollars for the 
improvement of private and even public roads will, 
under certain conditions, make possible the saving 
of many thousands of dollars a year in hauling 
costs is a fact that is receiving the careful consid- 
eration of progressive lumbermen thruout the 
State, and extensive action along these lines is 
expected. 

















The above illustration shows a Cletrac hauling an ash log 14 feet long and 5 feet in diameter. The 
photograph was taken near Talihina, Okla., and illustrates very graphically the hauling powers 
of such a machine, which while small is powerful and sturdy. This log was hauled seventeen 


miles to the railroad. 
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THE LOSER 


They said that he was whipped. I saw him 
fall. 
He hit the canvas with an awful thud. 
They told me he was licked for good and all, 
His name was Dennis and his name was 
Mud. 

But, after they had finished counting ten, 
His eves re-epened and he got his wind; 
He looked around to right and left—and then 

He grinned. 


They said that he was whipped, and so it 
seemed. 
A fearful wallep sent him to the floor. 
The crowd to hail the victor loudly screamed 
And Icoked upen the vanquished one no 
more. 
But he arose and tottered to his place; 
He _— the loud applause and shouting 
wild; 
And - to greet the world he turned his 
ace 
And smiled. 


He had won more than had he triumphed. He 
Defeat defeated. His courageous soul 
Knew one disaster or one victory 
Was not the ultimate, the final, goal. 
They do not lose who fall—they only lose 
Who fall and do not rise, or seek to rise; 
And he shall win who in defeat pursues 
The prize. 





Welcome Home 

We are indebted to an anonymous contributor 
for the following little clipping: 

“How's this, waiter? You’ve charged me $2.50 
for planked steak !” 
_ “Sorry, sir, but lumber’s gone up again.”—Home 
Sector. 

This happy thought appeared in this depart- 
ment during the first year of the war, but we 
are glad to give it space again. 





RANDOM 
It’s all right to scotch your stockings, girls, 
but be sure you roll your own. 
_ The Republican party has brought prosper- 
ity to the Chicago hotels already. 
The trouble with the excess profits tax is the 
excess number of times it is collected. 


_ What the Republican party seems to need 

1s &@ progressive who will bolt. (It together.) 
The bolsheviki are retiring before the Poles. 

— we wish is that they would retire to 
em. 

Everybody in the United States seems to be 
watching the clock except the after-dinner 
speakers, 

This twenty percent price cutting resembles 
the good old surgical remedy known as 
“bleeding. ?? 

The Hughes boom has been considerably en- 
couraged by the announcement that the out- 
look for hay is reassuring. 

The Wood boom seems to have been making 
good progress until it was found that Col. 
Proctor had soaped the rails. 

The Demoeratie prediction that there will 
be a split in the Republican party may be 
Just an attempt to split Wood. 

_We don’t know ‘‘what happened,’’ but we 
can guess. For we observe that it was Ma 
who had the mail order catalog. 

Praia if anything splits, this department pre- 

ae that it will be the League of Nations 

Plank in the Democratic platform. 

Ten thousand bills were introduced at the 
Present session of Congress, which reminds us 
of the first of the month at our house. 

a are people who believe that the Re- 
Pe lican dark horse may be found hitched be- 

ind the whiskers of Charles Evans Hughes. 
A three-gang lath bolter at Raymond, 


Wash., recently cut 1,225,000 lath in twenty- 
six days. Too bad that bolter wasn’t running 
last winter. 

Every fourteenth person in the United 
States owns an automobile—and you don’t 
need to tell the rest that thirteen is an un- 
lucky number. 

Well, next week is the week of the big con- 
vention. No, not the Republican party at 
Chicago, but the Arkansas Association of 
Lumber Dealers at Little Rock. 

Since 1840 (eighty years} Chicago has exe- 
cuted a grand total of sixty-six murderers. 
Just at present it has twelve awaiting execu- 
tion and sixteen awaiting trial. It will be 
observed that these events were deferred un- 
til after the census. 





BETWEEN TRAINS 

NEWARK, OHI0.—They showed us the Penn- 
sylvania station and the court house and other 
points of interest, but the best thing they showed 
us was Merrill Montgomery and Ab Webb, who 
are engaged in the retail lumber business under 
the shadow of both of them. They seemed to 
be looking well and behaving ditto. Then, of 
course, we dropped around and called on Lum- 
berman Smith, who was retailing lumber in these 
parts when—well, we don’t know how it was 
that Noah bought his little bill from somebody 
else when Smith was right here with the right 
goods at the right prices. 





McKeesport, Pa.—McKeesport is right under 
the shadow of Pittsburgh, only 15 miles away, 
which, as you have heard, is some shadow. It 
is a good deal less than that as the crow flies— 
and we judge, from a crow’s color, that some 
crow must have tried it. 





Futton, N. Y.—This is one of those remain- 
ing bulwarks of the simple life where the team- 
ster whistles ‘‘ Marching Thru Georgia’’ instead 
of ‘‘Slow and Easy.’’? Someone has said, ‘‘ Let 
me write the songs of a nation and I care not 
who writes its laws.’? By the same token let 
us hear the songs of a town and we can tell 
what its people are like. When we heard that 
teamster whistling that tune we knew that 
America was safe in Fulton at least, and fervent- 
ly wished that there were a few more Fultons 
in the country where the young folks do not try 
to rag the twenty-third psalm. 





Syracuse, N. Y.—One of the oldest retail 
lumber concerns in New York State is E. M. 
Klock « Sons and one of the youngest (in spirit) 
lumbermen is F. W. Klock, who, when he read 
that we were in town, shcwed up at the hotel 
with his car and rushed us to the station and a 
westbound train. 





Her Negative Is Generally Pretty Positive 

Now that women vote, the politicians better 
look out not only for the will of the people but 
also for their won’t. 





LOSS 
With broken heart and broken wing 
A bird comes fluttering to earth, 
Still seeking painfully to cling 
To heaven above, that gave it birth; 
And Man (whom God put here to kill?) 
Victoriously proclaims his skill. 


What is one birdling more or less? 
One song, one voice, men shall not hear, 
A little less of happiness, 
A poorer summer, poorer year. 
What is one birdling less or more? 
One joy that men can not restore. 


There is so much to make us sad 
(The labor’s long, the world is gray), 
We can not spare one voice that’s glad, 
One ray of sunshine from the day. 
Triumphantly the hunter cries— 
But all men lose when one bird dies. 





The Wonders of Gravity 


If you are one of the un- 
initiated, the rapidity and ease 
with which you can handle 
your lumber with Dow Grav- 
ity Conveyors will amaze 
you. Lumber yards all over 
the country are saving thou- 
sands of dollars every year 
through conveying their lum- 
ber by the Dow Gravity 
route. On and on, a continu- 


ous stream of moving lumber 
from cars to piles or vice 


versa. No unnecessary steps, 
not a moment wasted. Send 
for full particulars. 
“Let Gravity Do It” 
DOW WIRE AND IRON 
WORKS 
INCORPORATED 


LOUISVILLE, 
KENTUCKY. 














Hercules Wire Rope is always made with 
one Red-Strand, which is our guarantee of 
its high quality. 

ESTABLISHED 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Company 


New York Chicago St.Louis Denver San Francisco 























PORTLAND, OREGON 


Hospitable, Convenient, and known the 
world over for its excellent cuisine and serv- 
ice. Anatmosphere of genuine cordialty. 


European Plan $1.50 and upwards. 
All outside rooms and _ suites. 


Under the management of Richard W. Childs 
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It's Easy 
To Sell 


lumber manufactured 
right, graded right, 
shipped right and 
plainly stamped with 
the manufacturer's 
trade mark as is our 


FERRY-BAKER LUMBER co® 
BVSRETT. wasn, 


Vertical Grain and Flat Grain 


s . 
Fir Flooring 
verticl FTR STEPPING Gzty 
Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap. 


Straight or mixed car orders solicited. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 
General Office and Mills, EVERETT, WASH. 











Buy from the 
Manufacturer of 


Spruce 


and Fir Lumber 


Cedar Shingles 





Rail Shipments 


over3transcontinental lines: 
N.P., C.,.M. & St.P.; and U.P. 


System. 
Mills, Factories and 


Grays Harbor Gen’! Sales Offices 


wastincron Commercial Co. 


. MANUFACTURERS ANO WHOLESALERS 
(PACIFIC COAST LUMBER PRODUCTS } 


EUGENE OREGON 











J ANE County, Oregon (of which Eugene is the county 
seat) is credited with having sufficient standing tim - 
ber to equal the annual cut of all the saw mills in the 
United States; an eloquent reason for the establish- 

ment of our headquarters in Eugene, in close proximity to 

our many mill-connections, from whom we make ship- 
ments via all Transcontinental routes upon basis .of Port- 
land (common Coast) freight rates. 
Lumbermen visiting the Portland district are invited 
to call at our Eugene offices to get acquainted; Eu- 
gene is but a five-hour (and pleas- 
ant) ride from Portland. 


PROMPT MILL SHIPMENTS 








LONG FIR JOISTS 
ano BIG TIMBERS = 


Falls, 
Wash. 
WASHINGTON FIR CEDAR AND SPRUCE 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


mtARos: so. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















Belgian Industry Near Normal 

Belgian industry will be completely reéstablished 
by the end of this year in the opinion of Emile 
Francqui, president of the Societe Générale of Bel- 
gium, who is now in this country. M. Francqui 
bases this belief on the percentage of production 
at the end of March, 1920, as compared with the 
figures for March, 1919, and upon the fact that 
Belgian factories have now been rebuilt to such an 
extent that complete restoration of industries de- 
pends solely upon the supply of coal. For the 
obtaining of this supply M. Frasnequi is more than 
hopeful. He says: 


Belgium is making rapid strides in her recovery. 
Already her collieries are not only up to but a little 
ahead of their 1913 output. Specifically, they are 
preducing 103 percent. Before the war Belgium 
received annually 8,000.000 tons of coal for in- 
dustrial purposes from Germany. By the terms of 
the treaty, Germany is required to furnish coal to 
Belgium, but so far Germany has not been able to 
do this, but when the coal begins to come and the 
remaining factories are repaired the Belgian fn- 
dustrial position will be again up to normal. This 
should be by December, 1920. 

Conditions with us are more favorable than in 
those countries where there is a greatly lessened 
output of coal and a very slow progress in in- 
dlustrial rehabilitation. In Belgium we are mov- 
ing rapidly. The reason for this is, our laborers 
are not Bolsheviki, they are not anarchists, they 
are not radicals; they are workers. We can rely on 
them right up to the opportunity afforded them. 
Our socialists are as loyal nationally as are our 
conservatives. In this situation Belgium has an 
asset of incomparable value. The strength and the 
credit of a nation rests upon the quality of its in- 
dividuals. 

The result of all this is the daily increase of our 
commercial movement. Our exports to Holland. 
France, Italy and Germany surpass our imports. 
With England the balance has been practically 
reached. It is only with countries such as the 
United States, Canada and the Argentine where 
we are purchasing our food requirements that the 
commercial balance is still against us. 

3ut although Belgium is nearly on her feet and 
has reéntered the class of desirable commercial 
associates, she still has need of the financial as- 
sistance of the United States a little while longer. 


_ 


Reviews European Trade Conditions 


BALTIMORE, Mp., June 1.—Harvey M. Dickson, 
secretary of the National Lumber Exporters’ Asso- 
ciation, discussing the export situation as it relates 
chiefly to the movement of American hardwoods, in 
a recent interview had the following to say : 


United Kingdom market conditions are not con- 
ducive to satisfactory business. It appears that 
buyers are holding off and buying only such stock 
as they must have for immediate uses. Confidence 
in the future seems to be lacking. The bank rate 
has been increased to T percent and brokers find it 
difficult in many instances to secure sufficient funds 
to carry on their business. Banks are curtailing 
loans and are in some instances refusing to ad- 
vance money on shipments coming forward. The 
rate of exchange has remained practically sta- 
tionary for the last two weeks, still remaining low, 
and the indications are that it will continue to rule 
low for some time. Ocean freight rates have not 
declined as was expected by a large number of the 
prominent brokers and importers. Prices of Amer- 
ican woods at mill points have not receded and the 
c.i.f. value asked by exporters is, in many in- 
stances, beyond the views of brokers and buyers. 
No speculative buying is taking place and it is only 
such stock as is needed for immediate uses that 
brokers or buyers are contracting for. Congestion 
at the British docks has improved and there are 
indications of improvement in labor conditions, but 
notwithstanding these facts brokers and buyers 
seem to lack confidence in the situation and are 
therefore curtailing their purchases to actual neces- 
sities. Comparatively speaking, there is only a 
limited number of consignment shipments going 
forward, and such consignment shipments as are 
going forward are, in most instances, recommended 
by brokers. Prices have undoubtedly reached the 
peak and further changes in c.i.f. values will 
probably be downward rather than upward. 


English Bankers Curtailing Credit 


There is no doubt that English bankers are cur- 
tailing credits to brokers and buyers. Brokers re- 
quire a great deal more money to handle their 
business with prices at the present level than they 
have ever required before. In prewar times re- 
liable brokers had no difficulty whatever in secur- 
ing all the money necessary to finance their ship- 
ments, but conditions have changed; money is 
scarce, prices are high and English banks are noti- 
fying their clients in many instances that credits 
must be curtailed. Instances are not rare where 
brokers have advised responsible shippers that they 
are not in a position to make further advances on 
shipments. The situation does not look good and 
caution on the part of exporters is advised. 

Owing to the high cost of building materials, 
high money rates, insufficient labor and Govern- 








ment red tape. building op@vrations in the Upitea 
Kingdom are being seriously delayed. Ral 

The Central Committee for purchase of Timber 
(Railway Clearing House) has prepared an@ dis- 
tributed many copies of the new specifications of 
American oak scantling for wagot and carriage 
building purposes. The specifications are simply 
impossible, he conditions to which brokers niwet 
confott: when taking on wagon oak scanfling bisi- 
ness aré stich that brokers are very loath ifdeed to 
entertain the business. In prewar times Anserican 
oak was used largely by the English railway ¢om- 
panies in the «onstruction and repairing of railway 
wagons and a large business was enjoyed by Amer- 
ican exporters. Now, on account of the cheapness, 
English home-grown timber is used wherever possit 
ble. Summing wp the wagon oak scantling situ- 
ation, it may be safely stated that there is going 
to be very little business in these scantlings for 
some time, and perhaps never, unless the specifica- 
tions and conditions set forth by the Central Com- 
mittee for the purchase of wagon oak scantlings 
is greatly modified. 


Continental Business Is Slow 

The exportation of American hardwoods to conti- 
nental ports is very light and will undoubtedly con- 
tinue so for some time. Financial and labor condi- 
tions are so unsettled and the ‘‘wherewithal” 
with which to purchase building materials is so 
scarce and rates of exchange so iow that business 
is practically impossible. - 

Ocean freight rates remain practically stationary 
with very little, if any, prospect that the rates will 
go lower. Certainly they will not go lower so long 
as Shipping Board agents and the agents and rep- 
resentatives of the independent and foreign steam 
ship lines agree on ocean rates and conditions. As 
a matter of fact, there is not more competition 
today in ocean freight rates than there was before 
the American people put billions of dollars into the 
building of ships. 


or 


Organize Polish-American Chamber 


In order to make available to American indus- 
trial, commercial and financial interests definite 
and accurate information regarding the opportuni- 
ties offered by Poland for reciprocal investment and 
trade relations with the United States, there has 
been organized an American-Polish Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry in the United States, with 
headquarters at 40 West 40th Street, New York 
City. Francois De St. Phalle, vice president of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, is president of the 
chamber, and F. Eugene Ackerman is secretary. 

This chamber is effecting an affiliation with a 
similar organization in Warsaw, Poland, besides 
which every facility necessary to enable the organi- 
zation to obtaim the most recent and accurate in- 
formation regarding Poland, its industries and 
trade will be extended by the Polish Ministry and 
the Polish Consulate General. 





To Accommodate American Visitors 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, May 25.—According to the 
American Chamber of Commerce in London, Great 
Britain expects a record influx of American visitors 
this summer and, in view of the tremendous short- 
age of hotel accommodation, unique steps are being 
taken to insure their beimg properly taken care of. 

Representatives of some of the most important 
Anglo-American and other international organiza- 
tions in Great Britain met recently at the House 
of Commerce at the invitation of Sir Harry Brit- 
tain, M. P., and an Overseas Visitors’ Bureau was 
formed. This bureau will act as a clearing house 
for accommodation in hotels, boarding houses, in 
private homes. Already 350 private houses have 
been registered and are being inspected by the 
bureau. 

The Overseas Visitors’ Bureau has secured 2 
large section of the well known Beaver Hut which 
was a famous gathering place during the war for 
Canadian as well as American soldiers. In addi- 
tion to a large information office, a spacious lounge 
with reading and writing facilities will be pro 
vided for overseas visitors. Here accommodation 
can be fixed up for any part of the country, tours 
can be arranged, etc. In addition, all the kiosks 
and information bureaus of the Red Triangle Hospi- 
tality League in London and the provincial cities 
are to be linked up with the central bureau and 
the whole of their resources placed at the dis 
posal of overseas visitors. , 

Arrangements are being made for visitors 
traveling privately and landing at British ports, 
to be met on arrival by representatives of the 
bureau who will telegraph their requirements to 
London so that visitors arriving at the terminal 
stations will at once be provided with the accom: 
modation needed and the help necessary to reach 
their destination. The American Chamber iD 
London, however, advises American visitors 4¢ 
siring to make use of this service to write well in 
advance either to the Business Manager of the 
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Overseas Visitors’ Bureau, Beaver Hut, Strand, 
London, or to the Chamber, giving the name of 
their ship, the approximate date of arrival to- 
gether with the accommodation required and any 
other necessary particulars. In this way delay 
will be avoided and the best arrangements secured. 





Exports and Imports Decline 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 31.—A drop of $135,- 
000,000 in exports and of nearly $30,000,000 in im- 
ports in April as compared with the preceding 
month is shown by the statement issued by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the 
Department of Commerce. Exports in April were 
valued at $684,000,000, against $820,000,000 in 
March of this year and $715,000,000 in April of 
last year. For the 10-month period ended with 
April exports amounted to $6,734,000,000 this year, 
compared with $5,700,000,000 in the same period 
of the fiscal year 1919. 

Imports in April amounted to $495,000,000, 
against $524,000,000 in March of this year and 
$273.000,000 in April of last year. During the 10- 
month period ending with April imports were 
$4,254,000,000, as against $2,474,000,000 in the 
10-month period of 1919. 

Imports of gold during April formed the largest 
monthly total for several years, amounting to $50,- 
000,000, against $17,000,000 in March and $7,000,- 
000 in April a year ago. During the 10-month 
period of the fiscal year imports of gold were $110,- 
000,000, against $35,000.000 in 1919. Exports of 
gold during April were $44,000,000, approximately 
the same as for previous months of this year, com- 
pared with exports of less than $2,000,000 in April 
of 1919. In the 10-month period exports of gold 
amounted to $453,000,000, against $32,000,000 in 
the same period a year ago. The imports of silver 
in April, amounting to $11,000,000, and the ex- 
ports, amounting to $17,000,000, were nearly the 
same as the average for previous months of this 
year, 


Aer or 


The West Coast Export Situation 


San Francisco, CaLir., May 29.—The export 
trade is still somewhat quiet, especially in Douglas 
fir, but foreign buyers who are now holding off 
expecting lower prices will undoubtedly resume buy- 
ing when things are readjusted following the recent 
changes in the domestic market. Inquiries con- 
tinue to come in, some of which result in orders. 

J. J. Moore & Co., this city, are loading several 
vessels in northern Australia. 

The Redwood Export Co. has sold three cargoes 
of redwood to Australia during the last week. 
There is quite an active inquiry for redwood 
despite the tendency of buyers to hold off for 
lower prices. The redwood mills are pretty well 
sold up, but of course will get more or less lumber 
of the export grades constantly in cutting on their 
domestic orders. 

Tonnage is growing more plentiful and the 
freight situation is easier. Exporters are planning 
to extend their markets in South America and else- 
where, 





The Ocean Freight Situation 


Reviewing the current ocean freight situation 
Cornish & Co., New York freight brokers, have the 
following to say in their bulletin for May 29: 

The steamer market is extremely dull in all de- 


partments, due primarily to the searcity of coal at 
the shipping points. The bulk of the freights offer- 
ing are for coal cargoes to Europe and South 
America. There are a few lumber, grain and pe- 
troleum freights offering, shippers’ ideas of rates 
usually being lower than those of owners. Ton- 
nage is in abundant supply and is offered at slight- 
ly below the rates recently quoted, but only a very 
limited amount of chartering results. The sailing 
vessel market continues quiet, with only a moderate 
general demand for tonnage. Freights in the off- 
shore trades have become scarce, owing to the 
difficulty of securing coal cargoes, and the demand 
for carriers for lumber and other cargo is yet light. 
In the coasting trades there is an increasing de- 
mand for tonnage, particularly for lumber from 
New England and Provincial ports, for which firm 
rates prevail. 


April Exports Thru Virginia Ports 
NORFOLK, VA., June 1.—Following is a state- 
ment of exports of forest products thru the ports 
of Norfolk and Newport News, Va., during April, 
1920: 
60,000 feet chestnut lumber to Rotter- 





CE cnet: chine Riba dics tancnaea anes oe $ 5,774 
50,000 feet chestnut lumber to Glasgow. . 2,590 
257,000 feet oak lumber to Rotterdam.... 48,735 
281,000 feet oak lumber to Glasgow...... 16,340 


26,000 feet oak lumber to Manchester.... 1,595 

16,000 feet softwood lumber to Glasgow... 990 
284,000 feet poplar lumber to Glasgow.... 31,208 
117,000 feet poplar lumber to Rotterdam. 15,518 
133,000 feet mahogany lumber to Rotter- 


CREE EE ae or ane er 27,636 
21,000 feet pitch pine timbers to Piraeus, 

CE ene thtGe aaheeenwerncea etek es 1,810 
24,000 feet ash lumber to Manchester... 1,932 
18,000 feet timber to Manchester........ 891 
15,000 feet white pine lumber to Buenos 

PND i kwie erick & a hible he ek eee meas 1,323 
20.000 feet yellow pine lumber to Buenos 

Eee er eee 2.566 

9,000 feet cedar logs to Rotterdam..... 1,550 
32,000 feet hickory logs to Glasgow...... 1,702 


1,363,000 feet—Total lumber—Total value.$152,160 
1,934 bundles wooden handles to Liver- 





WE cic ddacee tin anctweeaadandeeaces $ 2,901 
250 bundles wood stems to Liverpool. . 414 
16,491, pieces oak staves to Glasgow.... 825 
6 crates veneer to Rotterdam...... 1,350 
3.703 bundles ash tool handles to Man- 
PE. 6 as sceecnin ee kee e akeeeeke hee 3,800 
2,636 ties to Manchester.......ccceces 4,458 
Total Value Forest Products.......... $165.908 


It will be noted that shipments of oak lumber 
were the largest during April, followed by poplar, 
mahogany and chestnut. A comparison with March 
figures shows that April exports of forest products 
were somewhat less than one-fourth those during 
March both in feetage and value. A comparison of 
April, 1920, and 1919 shows that a year ago ex- 
ports were over twice as large in feetage with 
value only $23,000 greater. There were several 
causes for the falling off of exports of lumber last 
April, among them being coal troubles, heavy for- 
wardings of other freight etc. 

From manifests filed during May it appears that 
lumber exports during that month will greatly 
exceed those of April, due to improvement in local 
harbor conditions and forwarding of much ac- 
cumulated stock. 

Present indications point to a better business be- 
ing done in Europe by American lumber manu- 
facturers, due to the better exchange. Buyers on 
the other side show a disposition to pay such 
prices as to allow mills here a fair margin of 
profit. 
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The slowing down of building activity during 
the last few weeks has had a marked effect upon 
the sash, door and millwork trade, manifested in 
a lessening of inquiries and orders, and a tend- 
ency to softening of prices in some quarters. The 
timberworkers’ strike that for a short time threat- 
ened to curtail operations of plants in Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Minneseta seems to have about 
petered out. As a matter of fact, the strike idea 
failed to make much of a hit with the employees 
of the woodworking plants and very few of them 
went out. Those who did quit have mostly re- 
turned to work. Notwithstanding the lessened 
demand Pacific coast mills are reported sixty to 
ninety days behind on their orders. 

_ There is little trouble now in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul (Minn.) factories, where the strike was 
a bad fizzle, and production now is nearly normal. 
Trade is showing some improvement, mainly in 


the Hine of stock sizes ordered by country yards. 
1 building is still quiet, but the factories have 
plenty of orders on their hands to keep them 
soing for a while. 

fhe Baltimore (Md.) sash and door men are 


Ae ee the level of values on their products 
airly 


well, but the peak of the high prices ap- 


pears to have been passed, and there is some dis- 
position to make concessions. These, so far, are 
still rather slight, and whether they will become 
larger remains to be seen. So far the chief item 
in the cost of production, labor, shows no sign of 
coming down appreciably, and until it does, the 
figures on sash and doors cannot be marked down 
so as to make the saving to the builder really im- 
portant. The tendency, however, on the part of 
the manufacturers to revise their lists is taken 
as an indication that at least some members 
of the trade are disposed to forestall future pos- 
sibilities and reduce their holdings gradually. 
Meanwhile the requirements of the builders are 
well maintained, and the outlook is on the whole 
encouraging. 

There has been a conspicuous slackening of 
operations in the factories in and around Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, compared with the spurt of activity 
that followed the immediate settlement of the 
wage scale of the building construction workers 
in that section. The credit situation, under the 
pressure of the banks, makes impossible any build- 
ing for the market, so that much of the union 
labor finds itself with a higher wage scale but 
with nothing to do. There is enough industrial 


CALIFORNIA 


alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


4sk LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Room 712 Railway Exchange 














Tel. Harison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 














California White Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOK 


At our Susanville, Lassen County, Cal., plant we 
carry large stocks of lumber and have a box factory 
turning out 1,500 carloads of Box Shooks annually 


Address your inquiries to 


LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 


ae — San Francisco, Cal. 














Ready for June ~ 
hipment 
500M! °/, California White 
Pine Rough No. 2 Shop and 
Better Choice Air Dried Stock 


MACOMBER SAVIDGE LUMBER COMPANY 
\ Hobart Building, San Francisco, Cal. J 








r > 
Peppers Cotton Lumber Co. 
MACDOEL, CALIF. 

California Sugar PIN Factory Lumber 
and White and Selects. 
Nes penance 


SPOKANE 























Eastern 
Buyers 


looking for values in 


Western 


White Pine 


will do well to inves- 
tigate our products. 


The Polleys Lumber 


Company 
aoe — Missoula, Mont. 
{ Seman Gen. Offices and Mills. 
~~ 








“The Nicest Load of Posts that 
ever came to Powers Lake” 
The manager of the Bovey-Shute and Jackson 
Yard at Power Lake, North Dakota made the 


abovereport pin's Life- 
CHAPIN’S 


to his home time Axe- 


office when LI F: M Split Western 
he received Red Cedar 
a carof Cha- Posts recently 


E.T. Chapin Co., SPOKANE. WASH. 
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construction being carried to completion to keep 
those factories that were fortunate enough to 
secure such contracts fairly busy, but new busi- 
ness is not crowding. Architects report a few 
plans in hand awaiting more favorable conditions, 
but they all are for large projects. The outlook 
is most discouraging for suburban dwelling con- 
struction, which is not expected to assume any 
proportions this summer. 

Trade is not very brisk with the Buffalo (N. Y.) 
door factories, as the class of building going on 
does not involve any large orders. There is a 
pretty fair volume of small business at present but 
much competition. 

San Francisco (Calif.) sash and millwork plants 
have not yet caught up with their orders and 
building construction is still active, although the 
tightening up by the banks is beginning to be 
felt. Door factories in the Bay Counties region 
are busy. Finished door plants connected with 
the white and sugar pine sawmills have all the 
business they can take care of. Sash and door 
cut stock is in good-demand. With the embargoes 
lifted from nearly all of the Eastern lines the 
shipping situation has improved. There is a fair 
supply of cars and the mills are shipping right 
along. Box shook manufacturing is being rushed 
and there is difficulty in taking care of the de- 
mand. 








PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 
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Remember! “Buekner” Spruce is worth more! 


STRAIGHT CARS 


Flooring 

Finish 

Drop Siding 
Timbers 

Dimension 

Boards and Shiplap 


FIR AND SPRUCE 


Also MIXED CARS of above 


BUEHNER LUMBER CO. 
Manufacturers 
FIR AND SPRUCE LUMBER 
1508, 1509, 1510 Yeon Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 


{ 
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Lumbermens Building 


F We Specialize in all kinds of 











FIR TIMBERS 


All orders given quick dispatch 


Send us your inquiries 
SS 
FROM COAST TO COAST 
SHIPMENTS VIA ALL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES 
UL CO 


BRix LUMBER, 
CoMPANY 


WHOLESALE 
PACIFIC Coast Forest PRODUCTS 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


Siti] 














Now is the time to choose for the 
year 1920, a Pacific coast account 
having large shipping-capacity and 
prepared to satisfactorily supply you 
with high-grade Douglas fir, Oregon 
spruce, Western hemlock lumber. 


Your correspondence invited. 














LOUISVILLE, KY. 


May 381.—Lumber for building purposes con- 
tinues to move well but there isn’t much real 
demand for hardwoods. Gum and poplar are mov- 
ing very well. Inquiries for hardwoods in general 
are light. Production is low, altho a large num- 
ber of mills are on the verge of starting up, but 
are prevented by fresh rainfall. It is claimed 
that there is hardly 25 percent of normal stock 
on hand in the South today. Logs are moving 
better. 

W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co. has had its 
two largest mills down on account of wet woods 
and log shortage but expects to resume this week. 
These mills are at Brasfield and Fayette. 

A. A. Eagle, secretary of the Louisville Hard- 
wood Club, has resigned in view of the fact that 
he is going with R. H. Humphrey & Co., of New 
Albany. A new secretary will probably be named 
at the meeting this week. 

Two new Louisville members have been secured 
by the Louisville division, Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, these being the Mutual Lumber 
Co. and O. L. Collier, the latter a jobber. The 
Mutual company has a local mill. 

The Saulsberry Lumber Co., of Ashland, Ky., 
capital $60,000, has been chartered by J. W. 
Kitchen, W. T. Hicks and E. L. Saulsberry, to do a 
hardwood business. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


May 31.—Elaboration upon the plans for a 
greater home building campaign, fostered by the 
city administration, has been authorized by the 
mayor’s housing committee. A special bureau for 
the benefit of the individual home builder will be 
created. From this bureau will be issued certificates 
to prospective builders, that will guarantee sup- 
port in their plan for construction. This guaran- 
tee will give them preference in materials and 
deliveries, loans on easy terms from financial in- 
stitutions, and preference on labor. 

Because of the tie-up in transportation a short- 
age of building material is imminent, but local 
railroad authorities have promised to relieve this 
by placing a number of cars at the material men’s 
disposal for hauling stuff quickly to this city. The 
threatened strike of truck drivers engaged in haul- 
ing building materials has seemingly been avoided 
because of the dearth of work owing to the in- 
activity in building, and the truck drivers are mak- 
ing efforts to secure work for all their members 
by seeking agreements to cut down on overtime 
so that there may be work for all and so that the 
jobs will last a little longer. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


May 31.—The manufacturers of Evansville and 
southwestern Indiana report that prices of hard- 
wood have remained firm during the last week or 
ten days. Inquiries and orders have been coming 
in rather briskly during the last week and with 
the weather becoming more settled it is predicted 
that trade will show a marked improvement during 
June over the present month. Logs are still scarce 
and few have come to this market for several 
weeks. Even should the manufacturers be able to 
get all the logs they wanted it is a question if 
they could get enough flat cars to bring them in. 

D. B. MacLaren, of the D. B. MacLaren Lumber 
Co., who has been in the lumber business here for 
several years, has made arrangements to move to 
Indianapolis, where he will engage in the same 
business. . 

J. C. Greer, of the J. C. Greer Lumber Co., has 
been elected vice president of the Evansville 
Rotary Club to serve during the ensuing year, and 
Elmer D. Luhring, of the Luhring Lumber Co., has 
been made one of the directors of the club. Both 
Mr. Greer and Mr. Luhring are charter members of 


the club. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


June 1.—The retail lumber trade is of the 
opinion that the easier tone which has developed 
in, average prices of lumber in the last few days 
is bound to attract the interest of builders, prin- 
cipally of dwellings, who have shown a decided 
hesitancy about proceeding with projects. The 
fact that the Wisconsin legislature in special ses- 
sion during the last week adopted legislation to 
curb profiteering in rents by landlords, but did 
not go to extremes in attempting to remedy an 
acknowledged evil, also has served to renew the 
interest of builders in home building. 

There has been a decline of about $5 a thousand 
on the average, which is believed to be more or 
less of a temporary break in view of the fact that 
production is no larger and wages have shown 


no sign of a decline. The reduction in selling 
prices is regarded as the means some dealers are 
taking to move stocks with greater facility after 
several weeks of dullness in demand arising out 
of the abandonment of many building plans. If 
the decline stimulates building the increased de- 
mand naturally will have a tendency to raise 
prices to the former level. Therefore it already 
is noted that builders are putting out inquiries 
with a view of covering at least some of their 
requirements at the lower scale. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


May 31.—The hardwood market continues quiet, 
with very little material of any kind moving. The 
continued dullness has had very little effect upon 
the manufacturers as a whole, for there is not as 
much dry stuff on hand as might have been ex- 
pected. Recent rains have flooded the bottoms in 
many sections, but the shortage of labor has 
been the most serious factor in production. Scarcity 
of men in the woods has caused several mills to 
abandon their plans for running double shifts. 
Most of the mills have fair stocks of green lumber, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


June 2.—Building permits for the last week 
numbered 140, with only 19 for frame dwellings. The 
total costs were $350,800, or about the same as 
for the preceding week. 

The first lake cargo of the season arrived last 
week, when the steamer Matthew Wilson landed a 
eargo of hardwoods at the dock of the H. T. Kerr 
Lumber Co., the consignee being the Wood & 
Brooks Co. 

The dry weather has aided the spreading of for- 
est fires in the Adirondacks and no less than five 
new fires were reported last Sunday in various sec- 
tions of the territory. No rain was in sight at last 
accounts and it is feared that much loss will occur. 

The Lockport Homes Co., which was organized 
thru the board of commerce of that city, will be- 
gin this week the building of homes for seventy- 
two families, in order to relieve the housing con- 
gestion. The company will later build more homes. 

The Buffalo housing committee met last week to 
devise means to procure funds for housing pur- 
poses. Representatives of savings and loan asso- 
ciations were present and called attention to the 
fact that deposits with them can be turned over 
to mortgages on houses. They said that a cam- 
paign of advertising would be made to educate the 
public to patronize such associations. Frederick 
G. Bagley, former councilman, was named to head 
a committee which will meet with the associations 
and make a report to the housing committee. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


June 1.—Conditions surrounding logging and 
manufacturing operations in the immediate Mem- 
phis territory have shown further improvement 
during the last week and reports from points 
south of Greeneville indicate that the situation 
is clearing somewhat. George C. Brown & Co. 
Proctor, Ark., have been able to resume opera- 
tion during the last few days and other mills in 
this territory are running after shut-downs ex- 
tending over a number of weeks. The woods are 
still very wet and there is much difficulty in 
bringing out logs but present handicaps are noth- 
ing like as severe as those recently experienced. 

The Lamb-Fish Lumber Co., Charleston, Miss., 
has its big band mill at that point in operation 
again. The Bellgrade Lumber Co. is operating its 
mill at Louise and will resume at Cary within 
the next few days. Water is disappearing from 
the lowlands and railroad tracks heretofore cov- 
ered with water are available for use again. It 
will be two to three weeks yet before anything 
like normal logging or manufacturing operations 
can be resumed in the lower part of Mississippi, 
in southeastern Arkansas or in northern Louis- 
iana but there is a distinctly more hopeful feel- 
ing among owners of hardwood plants because 
they are able to see the beginning of the end of 
their present rather serious troubles. 

Some rather large orders for veneers and for 
hardwood lumber have been received here during 
the last few days with furniture and musical in- 
strument manufacturers among the larger buy- 
ers. General demand, however, is far from aggres- 
sive and, while offerings are not large, it is ad- 
mitted that the market is gradually changing 
from a sellers’ to a buyers’ one. This statement 
is based on the fact that hardwood manufacturers 
are now seeking business instead of standing still. 
as they did for an almost indefinite period, and 
letting consumers and distributors fight them for 
their lumber. It naturally follows that the tone 
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of the market is somewhat easier. Production is 
increasing somewhat and, while demand is per- 
haps a little more active than recently, it is 
doubtful if relations are quite as strained, as 
between supply and demand, as they have been 
during the last several months. When consum- 
ers or distributors want lumber they pay pretty 
full prices for it but they are not anticipating 
their requirements as a general rule. Inability 
to make deliveries, on account of freight conges- 
tion and resultant embargoes, is also another 
factor tending to restrict business. It is under- 
stood that most of the larger orders placed in the 
last few days have come from interests insisting 
on quick shipment if possible. So far, there has 
been little buying in anticipation of higher freight 
rates. 

The Valley Log Loading Co. announces that it 
has secured a crew of men for its loading equip- 
ment on the northern lines of the Yazoo & Missis- 
sippi Valley system and that it is not having 
to pay these men any more than was paid the old 
crew who were laid off when they demanded an 
increase of $1 a day. 


OBITUARY 


B. M. FREES, for many years prominent in the 
lumber business of the Mississippi Valley and of 
some of the western States, died at his home in 
San Diego, Calif., May 28, aged 73. Mr. Frees had 
been ill for several weeks as the result of a 
severe chill taken while out riding in an auto- 
mobile. The remains were taken to Whitewater, 
Wis., for burial. Many years ago Mr. Frees, who 
then made Chicago his headquarters, established 
a line of retail yards extending thru Missouri, 
Nebraska, Wyoming and Colorado. He was also 
a member of the Kirby, Carpenter Co., of 
Menominee, Mich., and was at one time a di- 
rector of the Corn Exchange Bank, of Chicago, 
and had many other varying interests. In 1880 
Mr. Frees and Edgar S. Miner established a 
yard at Bethany, Mo., under the name of Miner & 
Frees, and from that grew the string of yards 
now operating under that name in twelve or 
more cities in Missouri. Mr. Frees withdrew 
from the business some years ago, but the old 
name is still retained. Shortly after the estab- 
lishment of the Missouri yards, Mr. Frees, in 
partnership with George Hockwell, of McCook, 
Neb., became interested in a number of yards in 
that State and in Colorado and Wyoming. These 
two also began the development of orange groves 
in California, which later became one of Mr. 
Frees’ greatest interests. In 1899 he was at the 
head of more than thirty retail yards in the 














West. The Barnett Lumber Co., of McCook, 
Neb., of which A. Barnett is president, is now 
the purchasing department for all of the Ne- 
braska and Wyoming yards, Mr. Frees having 
been associated with Mr. Barnett for a number 
of years. 


MRS. MARY ELIZABETH SEIBEL, wife of 
Louis L. Seibel, president of the Badger Lumber 
Co., of Kansas City, Mo., died on Monday, 
May 31, in Denver, Colo., at the age of 61. Mrs. 
Seibel had been on a visit to relatives in that 
city and was taken ill there. She was a native 
of Warsaw, Ill., and had lived in Kansas City 
34 years. Besides her husband she is survived 
by a son, Louis E. Seibel, two brothers and 
three sisters. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


Vancouver, B. C., May 29.—The North Pacific 
Lumber Co., of Barnet, Burrard Inlet, has sold 
timber holdings in the Sayward district, Van- 
ecouver Island, the content of which approximates 
250,000,000 feet. to the Lamb Logging Co., of Van- 
couver, composed of Lamb Brothers, J. A. Smith, 
and A. J. Anderson. The price was $550,000. Log- 
ging operations will be begun at once about forty 
miles north of Campbell River. and in connection 
therewith it is planned to build a logging railway 
from Menzies Bay. 








ALEXANDRIA, LA., June 1.—The J. M. Jones Lum- 
ber Co., of Monroe, La., has purchased 12,000 acres 
of timberland from Emil G. Schmidt in Ouachita 
Parish. 





CENTRALIA, WASH., May 29.—Several timber 
sales of note were consummated here this week. 
The Chehalis Mill Co., of Chehalis, has purchased 
80,000,000 feet of fir from the O’Connell Lumber 
Co., of Winlock, for $200,000. Grant A. Stewart 
has purchased from the Government Indian Reser- 
vation approximately 3.000,000,000 feet of pine and 
Douglas fir. The University of Washington has 
secured control of 60,000 acres of land in the 
Pilchuck-Sultan basin and will reforest it. The 
Morrison Mill Co. has purchased 320,000,000 feet 
of timber in Skagit County for $400,000. The 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills spent $69,000 for 
timber in Whatcom County, it is reported, and 
the Northern Pacific Lumber Co., of Yakima, has 
purchased 4,000,000 feet of timber from the gov- 
ernment and has leased a government mill to manu- 
facture the lumber. 





WuhITEsscrG, Ky., June 2.—The West Virginia 
Stave & Lumber Co., Matoaka, W. Va., has closed 
a deal on the Robert Bates hardwood timber tract 
near Sergent, Ky., and will install mills at once. 
Other purchasers of timberlands in_eastern Ken- 
tucky are McGlone Bros., of Ulvah, Ky.. Tug River 
Lumber Co., Justice-Lyons Lumber Co., Roscoe 
Vanover and Robert Gibson. 
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SPOKANE, WasH., May 29.—‘The market situa- 
tion in other commodities has brought about a 
greatly curtailed buying, practically stagnation, in 
the lumber market,” said I. N. Tate, assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co, “Pur- 
chasers are following closely the advice given in 
other lines to refrain from buying. It has not 
affected our companies because, with the car short- 
age, we have orders that take all the cars we can 
get. This tendency is brought about by the ex- 
pectation of lower prices. It is hard to see how 
this can come about. Lumber prices today are 
pretty close to the price of logs. As soon as the 
crops begin to move, perishable commodities will 
be given priority and, with the car situation al- 
ready bad, it probably will be much worse before 
it is better. In addition to the car shortage, we 
are facing probable freight rate increase, which we 
understand the Interstate Commerce Commission 
now has power to order without the customary 
thirty days’ notice. This increase may be ordered 
within the next month, in which case it will go into 
effect immediately and only that lumber actually 
in transit will have the advantage of the present 
rate. We do not believe that buyers of lumber 
realize how hard it is going to be to get lumber 
later on or how probable it is that they will have 
to pay higher freight rates.” ; 

L.’S. Case, general manager of the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., is on a trip thru southern Idaho and 
will go on to St. Paul before returning to Spokane 
about June 7. 

J. P. McGoldrick, president of the McGoldrick 
Lumber Co., of Spokane, and Mrs. McGoldrick will 
leave next Monday for Washington, D. C., where 
their daughter, Miss Helen McGoldrick, will gradu- 
ate from the Georgetown Visitation Convent on 
June 7. After that date they will visit several 
important lumber centers in the East and will 
return to Spokane about July 1. 

Frank W. Lewis, sales manager for the Black- 
well Lumber Co.’ and for the Panhandle Lumber 
Co.. reported this week that these two companies 
would be in the market again about the middle of 





June and would send salesmen on the road again, 
after being out of the market for many months. 
Mr. Lewis announced that William Logan, an over- 
seas man who has been with the Blackwell Lum- 
ber Co. at Coeur d’ Alene, will succeed E. B. 
Wingate, jr., in the Sioux City district, the latter 
having entered the wholesale lumber business at 
Kansas City. Mr. Wingate has had charge of the 
Sioux City headquarters for the last seven years. 
Mr. Lewis also announced that Ray Kennedy, 
another overseas veteran who has been with the 
Blackwell Lumber Co. at Coeur d’ Alene, will 
represent the Blackwell and Panhandle companies 
at Aberdeen, 8S. D. F 

C. V. McCreight, of the Ricks-McCreight Lumber 
Co., Pittsburg, has been spending several days in 
the Inland Empire arranging for shipments of 
stock he has purchased in this territory. He has 
gone on to the Coast and will return home by way 
of California. 

The Inland Cooperage Co., of Spokane, has taken 
over the property of the old Henco Brewery Co., 
it was announced here today by Conrad Schneider, 
proprietor of the cooperage company. “Business 
in the cooperage line is going fine,” stated Mr. 
Schneider. ‘There is a big demand for barrels and 
other cooperage products of all kinds. I intend to 
install a quantity of new machinery in order to 
reach the required output.” 

G. A. Branson and Hugh Kennedy have or- 
ganized the G. A. Branson Lumber Co. in Spokane 
to engage in the wholesale lumber business. An 
office has been opened. Mr. Branson has timber 
interests in Idaho, where he long was active in 
logging operations. Mr. Kennedy has engaged in 
the manufacture and merchandizing of lumber 
for twenty years in Michigan, Minnesota and on 
the Coast. He has been with the Weyerhaeuser in- 
terests and also with William Kroll, of the St. 
Maries Lumber Co. 

The Meadow Valley Lumber Co., of Miles, Wash., 
has purchased the timber on the forest reserve 
bordering on McCoy Lake on the west end of the 
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Spokane Indian reservation. The Deer Park Lum- 
ber Co., of Deer Park, Wash., which is building a 
logging railroad into the _ reservation 


few years ago. 


The timber owners of Ferry County, Wash., are 
proceeding with the organization of a_ timber 
A meeting will be 
held at. Curlew, Wash., on June 4 to complete the 


owners’ protective association. 


organization. 


across 
Chamokane Creek, is now buying timber from In- 
dian allotments to add to the tract purchased a 
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HEMLOCK 


presents stronger and stiffer pro- 
perties than the Eastern species 
and is therefore proving a popu- 
lar construction wood. 


We manufacture it in the items 
for which it is naturally suited 
and can give you big values in 


Boards, Shiplap, 
Dimension 
and Lath 


Get acquainted today with our 
facilities for supplying Douglas 
Fir, Western Spruce, Western 
Hemlock and Red Cedar. 


JE-MORRIS-LUMBER-C0- 
ceocmesemnee anes 


SEATTLE WASH. 


J.E.MORRIS MILL COMPANY 
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is a profitable lumber for retail dealers to 
stock because it is adaptable to so many 
uses. Let our Salesman tell you how and 
where to use it to advantage. 


Our Salesman will be glad to call on you 
The Pacific Lumber Company 
1222 Lumber CHIC AGO New York, 


Exchange 103 Park Ave. 
Kansas City, Grand Avenue Temple Bldg. 





































MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


29.—The car shortage is still seriously 


May 
affecting the mills in the Coos Bay district. Man- 
ager Roy Wernich, of the Coquille Lumber Mills, 
has closed down his plant until after July 4 be- 
cause of lack of cars. He has many: orders ready 
in the yards but can not ship. The Johnson mill at 
Coquille has also been closed part of the time. 
The three mills at Reedsport are running irregu- 
larly because of no cars, and one of the owners, 
C. McC. Johnson, has gone to San Francisco in an 
endeavor to secure a boat to make the Umpqua 
River and relieve the Reedsport mills. 

The North Bend Mill & Lumber Co., which was 
closed, has opened with a day shift, but has done 
away with the night crew until more cars can be 
secured. The plant of the Oregon Export Co. near 
Marshfield, which was closed because of the car 
shortage, has opened again and with water ship- 
ments will probably be able to keep running. The 
new logging camp which the company is building 
at Gaylord has been closed down because equipment 
ordered has not been shipped. 

Both mills of the C. A. Smith Co. are operating. 
Receiver Frederick A. Boles, of Chicago, who is 
visiting Coos Bay, says that the company is ship- 
ping by water to Bay Point, Calif., and as at that 
place it has access to several railroads it is not 
suffering as much from the car shortage as some 
other companies. 

The C. & O. Lumber Co. at Brookings, Curry 
County, has a crew of men at work surveying for a 
logging road to extend from its Oregon mill on the 
Chetco River south to the redwood belt of Del 
Norte County, Calif. The company owns large red- 
wood tracts in that locality and it is said a logging 
railroad will be built to tap this timber. 

The Smith-Powers Logging Co. has started tak- 
ing out logs from the new camp opened near 
Coquille. The company is logging a tract of 25,- 
000,000 feet purchased from the Government and 
said to include some of the finest timber the com- 
pany has yet cut. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


May 29.—The production of lumber is normal. 
while orders booked and shipments are off, result- 
ing in the mills accumulating a surplus yard stock. 
There is very little business being booked, the mills 
cutting on old orders and waiting for the demand 
which they all think is sure to come. Uppers as 
well as common are being piled. Local business 
is better than for the last four years. 

The log market continues firm, with a number 
of the mills reporting actual shortages. With the 
production of lath above normal the price is as 
good as can be expected. The shingle situation has 
improved but little during the last week. Logs 
are scarce and at the top price. With’ very 
little demand and but little business being booked 
and with practically no orders on hand a number 
of the mills have closed down, but all feel confident 
of better conditions within thirty or sixty days. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


May 29.—No improvement in the car situation 
is reported by local railroads and millmen, but 
notwithstanding this few mills in this territory 
have closed. All the Bellingham mills are run- 
ning, but some small outside plants have ceased 
operations. The present outlook is not good. 

The steamship Hyades this week loaded 500,000 
feet of lumber at the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills for Honolulu. Shortly before the steamship 
Eastern Gale cleared for Honolulu with 1,000,000 
feet of box shooks. About the same time the motor- 
ship Sierra sailed from the E. K. Wood mill with 
1,200,000 feet for the west coast of South America. 

The E. K. Wood mill, which has been closed for 
a month to permit the installation of new and more 
powerful boilers, probably will resume operation 
early next week. Meanwhile the company has done 
considerable repair work and the mill is now in 
fine shape for operations. The company recently 
completed a commodious comfort and lunch station 
for its employees. Other local companies that 
have done likewise are the Morrison Mill Co. and 
the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills. 

Membership in the Four L’s in this city is grow- 
ing encouragingly, Field Officer Hays reports. A 
strong local has been formed in South Bellingham 
and several new ones in outlying towns. 

President Thomas R. Earles, of the Earles Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co., returned May 24 from a three 
weeks’ trip east and he came back optimistic as a 
result of his talks with yard men. He found them 


expecting a good fall trade. Mr. Earles visited 
Minneapolis, Milwaukee, Chicago and Detroit. His 





company is one of this city’s extensive eastern 
shippers. He is also an officer in the Puget Sound 
Sawmills & Shingle Co. 

Vice president J. J. Donovan, of the Bloede} 
Donovan Lumber Mills, and Mrs. Donovan returned 
this week from San Francisco, where Mr. Donovan 
attended the sessions of the National Foreign Trade 
Council. After that they visited Yosemite Park. 
Mr. Donovan took a prominent part in the pro- 
ceedings of the foreign trade convention. 

In an interview here this week, former Presi- 
dent W. H. Taft declared that the present Mexi- 
can regime should be recognized as the de facto 
government of Mexico if the evidence shows that 
it is in control in Mexico. 

George Christie, of Glacier, has been appointed 
forest fire warden for Whatcom County, succeed- 
ing Deputy State Fire Warden J. D. Kline, of 
Deming, resigned. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


May 29.—F. W. Roblin, sales manager for the 
Saari-Tully Lumber Co., returned this week from 
a trip to Cleveland, Ohio, where he appointed a 
representative, R. E. Lewis, formerly connected 
with the Douglas Fir Lumber Co., of this city. 
Mr. Roblin spent two weeks traveling thru Ohio 
to familiarize himself with conditions there and 
on the way home attended the wholesalers’ conven- 
tion in Chicago, at which Mr. John Saari, head of 
his company, was elected one of the directors of 
the new organization. Mr. Roblim reports having 
found prospects very good for a large amount of 
building in the middle western States as soon as the 
banks are willing to let loose funds for financing 
new projects, industrial and in the building line. 

H. P. Edwards, sales manager for the H. P. 
Dutton Lumber Co., also returned from a trip 
east this week. He went as far as Pittsburgh, 
taking the northern route going and returning 
by way of the Southwest. Mr. Edwards thinks 
there is going to be a big fall trade. He believes 
that the big dealers are going to place their orders 
before the proposed freight advance goes into effect 
in September, which should mean a heavy busi- 
ness in July and August if cars become available. 
The chief trouble he found in the East at present 
is the financing of projects of any kind. Most 
lumber yards he found with rather low stocks 
but sufficient for present demands. 

Apropos the car shortage it is said that the 
Southern Pacific is now furnishing about 50 percent 
of the requirements and that the northern lines 
are supplying about 80 percent, the better showing 
being made as a result of large quantities of 
empties having been rushed west over the northern 
lines recently. 

M. W. Haney, assistant president of the firm of 
William Schuette & Co., New York, was in Portland 
during the week looking over the situation. The 
company deals heavily in western pine, it being 
said that its annual consumption runs into some- 
thing like 75,000,000 feet purchased from mills 
of the Inland Empire. 

H. F. Kalvalage, wholesale lumber dealer, made 
a tour of the western Oregon mills a few days ago 
and found stocks exceptionally well balanced. He 
says California business is apparently not as good 
as it was a couple of weeks ago but that the eastern 
market is showing improvement in some localities. 
The supply of finish lumber is not heavy among 
the western Oregon mills, Mr. Kalvalage says. 

The American Woods Export Association has 
moved into large quarters in the Lumbermen’s 
Building. Robert McBlair, manager, left for the 
East yesterday, planning to visit the trade in Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia and New York. Jack London, 
sales manager, who by the way is a cousin of the 
late Jack London, author, says that but for the 
car shortage his firm would be doing quite a volume 
of business. In the meantime it is disposing of the 
ship building material that it took over from the 
Government upon conclusion of the war. 

T. L. Driscoll, sales manager for the Fagle 
Lumber Co., says that from the fact that cancela- 
tions have stopped and orders are being placed 
again it appears to him there is a better out!ook 
for the immediate future in the fir trade, which 
the company would gladly note because of the 
fact that it recently invested in some very larse 
tracts of fine timber. 

J. C. Smith, manager here for the International 
Lumber Co., recently returned from a trip fo 
British Columbia, where he says he found condi- 
tions much the same as here. With prices at the 
present low level he says a great many mills are 
not accepting orders but are sitting tight, waitiDs 
for an improvement. They are not willing to 
book far ahead. 

The Silver Falls Timber Co, intended to operate 
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its plant at Silverton double shift but has refrained 
from doing so thus far because of the car situation. 
With a large volume of business in sight, however, 
it is intended to put the double shift program into 
effect as soon as the car situation improves. 

Cc. C. Patrick, of the Patrick-Anderson Corpora- 
tion, wholesaler, reports that the company’s saw- 
mill, known as the Suver Lumber Co. mill at 
Suver, Ore., near Corvallis, was destroyed by fire 
last week, entailing a loss of about $10,000 above 
the amount covered by insurance. The mill will 
not be rebuilt at present, but the company is 
ontinuing logging operations and placing the logs 
on the market by way of the Willamette River. The 
sawmill was located on the Luckiamute River, 
near its confluence with the Willamette. 

The mill owned by Comstock, Brown & Alm at 
Silverton, Ore., was destroyed by fire three days 
igo. It is not stated yet whether or not the 
plant will be rebuilt. 

FE. B. Hazen, general manager of the Douglas 
Fir Lumber Co., the Bridal Veil Lumbering Co. and 
the Wind River Lumber Co., returned from the 
East this week. It is announced that Fred P. Me- 
Cormick, who has represented the company in 
Omaha, will come to Portland to be assistant sales 
manager under E. T. Sturgeon, succeeding L. H. 
Heath, who goes to Pocatello, Idaho, to represent 
the company in the Idaho district. Mr. Sturgeon 
states that the demand for fir and hemlock seems 
to have improved a little during the last week 
and he looks for an active call as soon as the 
banks in the East begin to open their vaults. 

The schooner Oregon Pine, built and equipped 
at the yards of the Peninsula Shipbuilding Co., was 
completed this week and next week will leave for 
Westport on the lower Columbia River to load a 
full cargo of fir for Australia. The vessel will 
carry about 2,500,000 feet. A sister ship of the 
vessel, the Oregon Fir, is now being completed 
and will follow the Oregon Pine to Australia with 
lumber. The vessels will ply out of the Columbia 
River, being owned in this port. 

N. J. Sykes, sales manager for C. H. Wheeler, 
says that from the fact that a number of mills 
have closed down and others reduced their output 
by 50 percent by reason of the car shortage, there 
is going to be a good movement of lumber when- 
ever the railroads supply the necessary cars. Miss 
Mamie Ziegelman, who has charge of the sales of 
the output of Mr. Wheeler’s logging operations, 
went to Seattle today on a week end trip. Miss 
Ziegelman has the reputation of being the cham- 
pion log “salesman’’ of Oregon, having disposed of 
nearly 100.000,000 feet last year. 

The U. S. Lumber & Box Co.’s new mill at 
Timber, Ore., will begin operations June 15, it is 
stated by S. G. Bottum, secretary. This mill 1s 
known as the Douty Lumber Co., F. A. Douty be- 
ing president of this and the affiliated companies 
operated and controlled by the Multnomah Lumber 
& Box Co., of Portland, of which Mr. Douty is 
chief. Another mill is being built at Rainier, 
Ore., to be known as the American Export Lum- 
ber Co. 

R. J. Menz, until recently connected with the 
Ball Lumber Co., of Eugene, Ore., as manager and 
sales manager, has resigned in order to devote his 
time to personal business matters at Eugene. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


May 29.—There was no appreciable change in the 
shingle situation here this week. Connor & Bailey’s 
summary of the conditions today was that prices 
were no stiffer than a week ago, demand somewhat 
saggy and with shipments so handicapped by lack 
of cars that accumulated stocks were moving out 
slowly, date for resumption of operations by the 
shingle mill men remains entirely uncertain. Two 
or three of the smaller mills ran part time this 
week, more to give part time employment to men 
than to produce stock, but with this exception pro- 
duction was at zero. 

With the end of last week both the cedar work- 
ing lumber plants of Everett closed indefinitely, 
these being the plants of the Clough-Hartley Co. 
and the Hulbert Mill Co. Decline of eastern prices 
and high log prices, with lack of shipping facili- 
ties, brought about this suspension. The weaken- 
ing prices over the country have also affected the 
fr mills to a degree, and managers of the Canyon 
and Weyerhaeuser mills stated today that the fir 
men are nearing the same condition as the shingle 
takers, with a negligible margin between market 
price and production price. Whether this condition 
will result in stoppage of production was declared 
uncertain, but there was a feeling general among 
mill owners that markets must improve or log 
prices decline if continued operation is to be 
maintained. 

The Everett school board this week decided to 
test the economy and efficiency of “hogged” fuel 
aud ordered installation of the necessary equip- 
ment during the summer for a test next fall at the 
Washington school. If satisfactory, the other 


= ges pried be so equipped, abandoning both oil and 
coal as fuel. 
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Anderson & Peterson, former owners of the 
shingle plant at Hartford, have completed erection 
of a new mill near Trafton and will begin produc- 
tion at once. They have secured the timber from 
a tract a few miles distant, from which they can 
transport shingle bolts to the mill by water. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


May 29.—The two big log drives of the Somers 
Lumber Co., under the direction of the Henry Good 
Logging Co., are coming very nicely, one on the 
Stillwater River and the other on the Flathead 
River. So far labor conditions have been very 
satisfactory. A plentiful supply of water gives the 
company assurance that it will surely get all its 
logs to Somers this summer. Operations at the 
plant itself are moving along splendidly. The com- 
pany is operating only the day shift at present, 
but a night shift will no doubt be put on very 
soon. 

The Patrick Creek Mill Co.’s planer at Balls 
Crossing, Mont., will soon be completed and ready 
for operation. Its mill at Patrick Creek is operat- 
ing full swing and in a very short time now the 
company will be ready to place its product on 
the market. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


May 29.—The lumber market continues to be 
somewhat soft, especially on Douglas fir. Redwood 
and white and sugar pine mills are still sold ahead. 

The Douglas fir market continues to be rather 
weak on account of buyers holding off while wait- 
ing to see if prices will go lower. The scarcity 
of cars in the North is preventing stocks from mov- 
ing freely and eastern orders are slow. Up to the 
present most of the mills are operating and the 
cut is slightly below normal. All of the coasting 
steamers are busy moving lumber to the California 
market. Domestic cargo prices on common, deliv- 
ered San Francisco, are about $36.50 to $37.50 
base. Random is selling at about $36.50 flat. 
Flooring is selling at about $45 over Rail B list. 

San Francisco yards are still doing a good busi- 
ness but are buying yard stocks only to replace the 
lumber that is being moved. Some special cuttings 
are being purchased also, but there is not a very 
active demand. Cars are extremely scarce for mov- 
ing lumber from Oregon and Washington to Cali- 
fornia points and transit car business is pretty 
well eliminated. Lath are selling at about $8 deliv- 
ered San Francisco. 

While the eastern demand for lumber of all 
kinds is a little slack just now, manufacturers of 
California white and sugar pine have no complaints 
to make. The mills are running full, as a rule, 
and are putting lumber on the sticks to dry for 
the eastern market. The embargoes caused delays 
in the arrival of California pine shipments at 
eastern destinations and slowed up demand, as much 
money is tied up in banks on this account. New 
stocks are being taken up as fast as produced. 
California pine uppers, consequently, have an 
advancing tendency. The Weyerhaeuser interests 
in the North are holding on fir and advancing on 
white pine. 

The redwood market is quiet as compared with 
two months ago, but the California demand has im- 
proved somewhat during the last two weeks. East- 
ern inquiries also have picked up a little, altho 
orders are below normal. Some fairly good sales 
have been made during the month. Mills are still 
filling old orders and stocks are very low. There 
is practically no dry stock on hand. 

The Red River Lumber Co.’s mill at Westwood is 
running steadily and is reasonably well supplied 
with cars. When the repairs to the fourth band 
saw are completed a cut of probably 650,000 feet a 
day can be made. Additional sash and door ma- 
chinery is being installed so that there will be one 
complete unit for the manufacture of finished pine 
doors. It will have a capacity of about five hun- 
dred doors a day. A retail lumber yard has been 
established at Susanville. 

The Red River Lumber Co. will open a bank in 
Westwood. It will be known as the Westwood 
National Bank and will have a capital stock of 
$50,000. In order to secure a reserve supply of 
power for the mill, which is electrically driven and 
uses about seven hundred electric motors, the Red 
River Lumber Co. purchased the Lassen Electric 
Co., of Susanville, which has a small waterpower 
and steam plant. This will be tied in with the 
steam driven electric plant of the mill. A 6,000- 
horsepower hydroelectric plant will be installed on 
the Feather River about eight miles below West- 
wood, and a 25-mile power line will be built to 
Susanville. An Allis-Chalmers water wheel and a 
General Electric generator have been ordered. 

The new Western Pacific Lumber Co., which is 
allied to the Pennsylvania Door & Sash Co., of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., will establish an assembling yard 
and planing mill at Reno, Nev. Molding will be 
manufactured and California pine lumber will 
be prepared for shipment. F. O. McGavie will 
have charge of the company’s Coast operations, 
with office in San Francisco. 

Conditions in the pine market continue strong, 
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Announcement 


The Board of Directors of Cars- 
tens & Earles, Incorporated, an- 
nounce the following changes in 
the corporation’s affairs, effective 
May 10th, 1920. 

Henry Carstens has sold a ma- 
jority of the capital stock of the 
corporation to Lloyd L. Hillman 
and G. Austin Haskell equally, re- 
taining a minority interest as a 
matter of sentiment and possible 
service to his successors and the 
company’s old clients. 

The office of “Chairman of the 
Board” is created and that title as- 
sumed by Henry Carstens, who has 
agreed, by contract, to serve the 
company in an advisory capacity 
for three years from May 10th, 
1920, when, at the age of fifty-five 
he contemplates final retirement 
from business affairs. 

Lloyd L. Hillman has been 
elected President and becomes the 
company’s executive head, while 
continuing in direct charge of its 
Timber, Lumber and Foreign 
Trade Interests. 

G. Austin Haskell has been 
elected First Vice President and 
remains at the head of the com- 
pany’s operations in general se- 
curities. 

The capital of the corporation is 
being increased $500,000.00 to make 
a combined Capital and Surplus of 
$1,200,000.00. The corporation has 
no funded debt. 


HENRY CARSTENS, 
L. L. HILLMAN, 
G. AUSTIN HASKELL, 


Directors. 
Carstens & Earles, 
Incorporated 


Seattle, U. S. A., May 10th, 1920. 
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= ‘Downer Lumber Company 


Successors to 
Moss-Downer Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Long and Shortleaf 


Yellow Pine 


Rough and Dressed 


Specializing in 
TIMBERS 


Valdosta, Georgia 








W. E. Small Mfg. Co. 


CORINTH, MISS. 


7 Circular Sawmills, sawing White 
and Red Oak, Ash, Gum, Elm, Maple, 
Beech, Poplar, Hickory and Tupelo. 
CAREFULLY 


ALL LUMBER GRADED 























Yellow Pine 
SPECIALTY Also Short 


2 x 4’ Dimension, 


Boards, Small 
Timbers 
PLANING MILLS AT: 
Corinth, Iuka, Booneville, Amory and Burnsville, 
iss., Silers, Tenn.. and Red Bay and 
Cherokee, Ala. 


Short Dimension Sales Co. 


CORINTH, MISS. 
SALES AGENTS FOR=——————— 
M. M. Elledge Lumber Co. 
McRae Lumber Company 
Bigbee Lumber Co. 
H. C. Bell Lumber Co. 

















SHORT Hubert F. Young 


yi Corinth, Mis 


x Makes Them SHORT 
4's Hogg-Harris - 
x 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Sells Them 4’s 





Pocahontas Lumber Co. 


Specialists in Two by Fours 
also 4x4s and 2x6s 


Planing Mills at Corinth, Hazard and tuka, Miss. 
L. F. Garrett, Mogr., Corinth, Miss. 


MecNally-Knebel Lumber Co. 


Mills and Yards Sa'es Office 
CORINTH, MISS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Specialty—2x4 & 2x6—dressed. 
Lengths: 10 to 20 ft. Long Leaf 
Lengths: 9, 10 & 12 ft. Short Leaf 














with practically no stocks at the mills, which this 
spring, generally speaking, obtained a late start, 
says Fred S. Palmer, manager of the domestic lum- 
ber department of the American Trading Co., San 
Francisco, who specialize in California pine. Nearly 
a month was lost in starting and as the season 
averages about eight months it means the reduction 
of the pine output of the season by about an eighth. 
This in the face of the great need for housing the 
country over, in Mr. Palmer’s opinion, means a firm 
market for the California pine for some time ahead. 

General Manager R. E. Danaher reports that the 
Michigan-California Lumber Co.’s mill at Pino 
Grande is cutting 160,000 feet of white and sugar 
pine daily. The box factory and planing mill at 
Camino are running full. The lumber is being 
sold as fast as it is put on the sticks. 

Charles F. Ruggles, of Manistee, Mich., is here 
conferring with Frank J. Solinsky, jr., who is in- 
terested with him in California lumber mills and 
timber holdings. Mr. Solinsky, with offices in this 
city, has prepared exhaustive data on the proposed 
large development of the Ruggles timber holdings 
in Amador and Calaveras counties. The figures in- 
clude the cost of sawmills, the building of rail- 
roads thru the timber giving connection with the 
mill sites which have been acquired, and other 
necessary items. Mr. Ruggles will visit the Cali- 
fornia mills to investigate manufacturing methods 
and decide whether or not the conditions will 
justify going ahead with the plans this year. The 
Charles F. Ruggles Amador sawmill has a small 
mill in operation at a point twenty-four miles from 
Martel, the shipping point. 


D. H. Steinmetz, general manager of the Stand- 
ard Lumber Co., Sonora, Calif., who was in San 
Francisco this week, states that his company has 
just let contracts for the machinery for a 3-band 
sawmill that will be constructed on a tract of 800 
acres recently purchased for a mill site, alongside 
its present new mill, equipped with two bands, 
that will be ready for sawing about the middle of 
June, at Standard, four miles from Sonora. This 
38-band mill will be completed and ready for sawing 
early in the spring of 1921. This will give the 
Standard Lumber Co. five bands and put it in the 
class of the largest producers of pine lumber in 
California and the West. The 2-band mill that is 
just being completed takes the place of the mill 
destroyed by fire last November, and in its 11- 
acre mill pond there will be piled up 15,000,000 
feet of logs when it begins sawing next month. It 
will run two 10-hour shifts and is expected to 
turn out 300,000 feet a day. The Standard Lum- 
ber Co. was recently acquired by the W. R. Picker- 
ing Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo. In the 
neighborhood of a billion and a quarter feet of 
fine California white and sugar pine was included 
with the Standard Lumber Co. property, as well as 
a door factory at Sonora, and in addition the same 
interests purchased some time previous extensive 
pine timber holdings in Modoc County in northern 
California. Plans for the development of that 
timber have not yet been made. 


The C, & O. Lumber Co.’s mill at Brookings, Ore., 
is running full. The annual cut has been about 
38,000,000 feet. With the increased facilities a cut 
of 50,000,000 feet could be made, if sufficient labor 
could be obtained. The company is planning the 
erection of a new general store and a cold storage 
plant. C. J. Corkran, sales manager, with head- 
quarters at the San Francisco office, reports light 
stocks on hand at the Oakland yard, which is 
equipped with electric cranes for handling package 
shipments. A planing mill has been completed at 
the yard. The company’s steamer Frank D. Stout 
will be placed on the route to San Francisco again, 
making two vessels carrying lumber. 

The Union Lumber Co. is running five saws 
night and day at Fort Bragg and cutting 325,000 
feet of redwood a day. Cars are rather scarce but 
eastern shipments are being made as fast as the 
material cah be got out. More planing mill ca- 
pacity is needed. 

Cc. BD. Cotton, general manager of the Peppers- 
Cotton Lumber Co., of Macdoel, Calif., reports that 
the mill is running two shifts and cutting 135,000 
feet of white and sugar pine lumber a day. ‘The 
box lumber is being shipped to Castella, where it 
is cut into shook by the M. A. Burns Manufac- 
turing Co., whose output is being taken under a 
year’s contract. 

R. D. Baker, president of the Lassen Lumber & 
Box Co., has returned from a trip to the plant at 
Susanville, where both mills are running ten hours 
with a total daily output of about 150,000 feet of 
white and sugar pine. The box factory is operat- 
ing and the output will be increased when new 
dry lumber is ready about June 15. Eastern ship- 
ments of new stock will be started about July 1. 
The shook output is well sold ahead. A reinforced 
concrete electric power plant is being erected and 
two 500-kilowatt turbo generators will be installed 
to operate electrically the box factory and planing 
mill and light the buildings. 

The Redwood Sales Co., this city, H. W. Sinnock, 
secretary-manager, has had fair eastern inquiries 
recently. Some of the orders for immediate de- 


livery have had to be turned down. To take. care 
of the mixed car trade several of the redwood 
mills are increasing their planing mill equipment 
and equipping for turning out moldings. Addi- 
tional dry kilns, also, will increase the supply of 
dry stuff. A number of orders have been taken 
for dressed and matched redwood for roofs of 
paper mills and textile plants in the East, where 
dampness is to be contended with. Two and 3- 
inch material up to 12 inches in width is used. 

J. O. Goldthwaite, manager of the Modoc Lum- 
ber Co., of Chiloquin, Ore., spent a few days here 
during the week and then left for a business trip 
to Portland, his old home. His company recently 
bought 750,000,000 feet of timber from the Oregon 
Land & Live Stock Co., which will supply the mill 
for many years to come. The plant is running 
night and day and a total cut of forty million feet 
of lumber is expected this season. 

Charles E. Huddart, who left the E. K. Wood 
Lumber Co. a year ago to become general mana- 
ger of the Associated Timber Exporters in Van- 
couver, B. C., has returned to San Francisco and 
taken charge of the lumber export department of 
Christenson, Hanify & Weatherwax. J. C. Me- 
Conville succeeded Mr. Huddart on May 1 in 
charge of the organization in Vancouver, which 
comprises thirty-nine mills. Mr. Huddart is op- 
timistic as to the future of the export trade after 
prices have reached the bottom. He thinks that 
the period of readjustment will not take as long 
as during previous recessions in prices. 

J. S. Kent, representing the Germain Co., of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., is paying a visit to the mills at 
Klamath Falls. He has an office in the First Na- 
tional Bank building, this-city, and does lumber 
buying for his firm. It is expected that the 
Germain Co. will do selling as well as buying on 
the Coast, later on, and will open branch offices in 
Oregon and Washington. 

Andrew A. Moran, traffic manager of the Robert 
Dollar Co., this city, has gone to England on busi- 
ness and will be abroad for several weeks ac- 
companied by his wife. Robert B. Bird has joined 
the Dollar forces in Mr. Moran’s department. 

Chester L. Hovey, the veteran timber broker, 
with offices in this city, plans to take a well 
earned vacation. He will leave for New York and 
Montreal about June 10. During the last year 
Mr. Hovey and his son, R. H. Hovey, have promoted 
some large timber deals, including the purchase 
of the timber lands near Susanville, on which the 
Fruit Growers’ Supply Co. is building a big saw- 
mill and shook manufacturing plant. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


May 29.—The mills of the harbor are turning 
down some fair orders because of the probability 
of car shortage and the unreliability of the market. 
Orders are not active and manufacturers who have 
accumulated large surpluses are curtailing output 
to some extent, especially on night shifts. The 
shingle market is correspondingly dull and some 
plants are closed. «The unsettled condition of the 
shingle market has caused the shutdown of two of 
the Elk River camps of the Lytle Logging Co., of 
Hoquiam, located near Markham. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


May 29.—Predictions of a large increase in 
orders for car material and other lumber for 
railroad construction were made by a number 
of local millmen last week, following the press 
announcements that the railroads were to secure 
a loan of at least $125,000,000 from the Federal 
rail revolving fund of $300,000,000. For some weeks 
past, it was stated, a large majority of the orders 
have been for this class of material, as the eastern 
rail strike and adverse weather conditions had 
reduced yard orders to a minimum, even when 
cars could be secured to make shipments. 

The local rail market last week generally 
speaking could only be described as uncertain. 
While no quotations lower than those which came 
with the slump of several weeks ago, were re- 
ported, millmen appeared to differ not only on the 
present situation but on the outlook for the 
immediate future. 

Reports from eastern salesmen of mills in the 
Tacoma district indicated that stocks were 4p- 
parently lower than normal in quantity altho 
the amount of money tied up remained up to the 
average due to higher prices, and this was taken 
in some quarters as a reason for the slowness of 
inquiries. The general impression of the mills 
here is that there will be but little change in the 
market both on dimension and uppers until build- 
ing opens seriously and some adjustment and re- 
lief has been found in the car situation and the 
movement of freight. 

Considerable increase in export business from 
the Puget Sound mills was predicted by lumber- 
men returning to Tacoma from the National 
Foreign Trade Council convention at San Fran- 
cisco, Exports, particularly lumber so far as this 
section of the Coast was concerned, were due to 
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receive a new impetus as the result of the conven- 
tion, it was stated, a large portion of the expected 
expansion, being with Chinese ports. 

J. A. Gabel, president of the Pacific Mutual 
Door Co., left last week for a month’s stay in 
California. His trip includes a visit in Los An- 
geles and a possible journey east before returning 
to Tacoma. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


May 29.—The traffic department of the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association has issued a special 
bulletin carrying the speech of Robert W. Woolley, 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, at the an- 
nual dinner of the American Wholesale Lumber 
Association in Chicago. The bulletin will be circu- 
lated among the entire membership of the shippers’ 
association. 

H. J. Nelson, commercial agent of the Illinois 
Central at Portland, Ore., brought important in- 
formation to this city yesterday in the shape of 
notice that the Southern Railway would not ac- 
cept long timbers in double and triple loads. Altho 
the embargo is temporary it is regarded as serious 
in this respect, that for the time being it cuts off 
all shipments of fir spars to points thruout the 
South. 

J. P. Gordon, general agent of the Duluth, South 
Shore & Atlantic, a railroad lumber expert who 
enjoys the unique distinction of handling only 
those forest products which originate in this sec- 
tion, is making his annual tour of the Puget Sound 
country. “This is one time when the railroad 
man ought to have little to say,” he remarked yes- 
terday; “but we all know that the future is just 
ahead of us, and that there will be a decided im- 
provement as soon as there can be a readjustment 
from the present extraordinary conditions.” 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


May 31.—Work on the Acme Products Co.’s plant 
at De Quincy is beginning to assume definite pro- 
portions. This company, capitalized at $1,000,000, 
recently acquired extensive holdings of pine stump- 
age in the De Quincy neighborhood and is con- 
structing one of the largest turpentine plants in 
the South. The new company has ten buildings 
under construction, with three of them practically 
completed. At present it is employing only about 
one hundred fifty persons, but expects to double 
the number before the week is out. A spur is under 
construction from the Gulf coast lines to the camp 
and will be completed within a few days. This 
will greatly facilitate the unloading of the large 
numbers of cars of material arriving daily. When 
completed the Acme Products Co. will afford em- 
ployment for some five hundred persons. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


May 29.—The North Carolina pine manufac- 
turers are still finding business a little quiet due 
to various unfavorable conditions which have now 
been obtaining for several weeks, but thus far have 
taken a very decided and firm stand that is re- 
markable judging from action taken under similar 
conditions years ago. The embargo situation 
affecting shipments is still bad. While embargo 
reports contain a little more optimism as to re- 
lief in the near future, the taking of 50,000 box 
cars a day from the South and East may cause 
a car shortage at a time when regular trans- 
portation routes will be opened up again. 

It is a fact that the prices of North Carolina 
pine, both rough and dressed, have declined some- 
what during the last two weeks, an effort being 
made by mills to meet competition from other 
woods, After quoting on many inquiries for good 
Tough lumber, such as No. 2 & better edge and 
Stock boards, as well as No. 3 grade, the ma- 
jority of the business has been lost due to quota- 
tions received by buyers from mills in other sec- 
tions ranging as much as $15 to $20 a thousand 
lower. With this weakness in the lumber market 
there has come also to the buyers a desire to 
wait a while longer before purchasing in the hope 
of getting material still cheaper. Because of the 
fact that the production of North Carolina pine 
mills is so far below normal even with good 
weather obtaining, accumulations of stock have 
been small and millmen believe that the develop- 
ment of a slightly better demand in the near 
future would tend to steady prices all around. 
There is a pretty brisk demand for 4/4 edge box 
both by water and rail and a disposition on the 
part of some buyers to place contracts for delivery 
as far ahead as December of this year. Edge box 
prices are holding very firm altho the small mills 
are disposed to give concessions in order to move 
out small lots of this stock promptly in nearby 
— Air dried edge box is selling rather free- 
2 and while prices are not as high around Nor- 
ong as several weeks ago, there is no disposition 
© go much below kiln dried stock. There has been 
little sale of rough stock box during the week not- 
withstanding quotations on kiln dried North Caro- 





lina pine have been again lowered in answer to 
inquiries received. There is a fair call for edge 
culls and red heart and box bark strips, rough 
and worked in various ways. Some concessions 
has been given on strips, resulting in a slightly 
larger volume of business. 

The sale of dressed lumber during the week has 
been very light and prices obtained have been lower 
than during week pfevious. No attempt has been 
made fully to meet existing competition, as certain 
prices quoted are ridiculous. The roofer market 
has slumped considerably and North Carolina 
pine mills are getting but little business, due to 
their prices being so much higher on shipments 
to open territory. The falling off in the demand 
for roofers has a further effect on the rough box 
market as the working of roofers permitted an out- 
let for rough box when demand for this fell off. 
There is a feeling of uncertainty as to the future 
evidenced by buyers, due to falling off in build- 
ing etc., and they are buying only when forced to 
and have the choice of larger stocks than a few 
months back. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


May 31.—Reports to the effect that there was 
to be a reduction in the price of lumber here are 
not verified by local lumbermen, who say that re- 
duced price sales of carloads of rough stuff from 
small mills over the State, as a result of the rail- 
road embargo on lumber shipments, is the cause 
of the report. The embargo, which was placed on 
lumber during the recent yardmen’s strike, has not 
yet had the effect of reducing the price of finished 
lumber. The manager of one company in Little 
Rock declares that if there is any change in price 
it will be upward. He said that Arkansas con- 
cerns sell two-thirds of their production in Kansas 
City and St. Louis markets and that the embargo 
at the present time is keeping the lumber from 
going to these markets. Hence he believes that 
when the embargo is lifted the prices will go up. 
Dealers in Kansas City, St. Louis and other cities 
have announced reductions, however. Interstate 
shipments can be made at the present time regard- 
less of the embargo, it is said, but there is no 
guarantee of delivery and the larger lumber con- 
cerns refrain from making shipments because of 
the long delays. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


May 31.—While there has been a general slack- 
ening of the retail demand, which has amounted 
to practically a lull, improved weather and a con- 
tinuation of oil field activity are creating a large 
business in that line. Many new yards have 
opened up recently in the oil field territory. It is 
impossible to get anywhere near a basis of prices 
at present. Despite the considerable drop in prices 
during the last two weeks there has been little 
buying at the new prices. ‘There has been some 
falling off in building. 

Excellent weather prevails at the mills, per- 
mitting logging on a bigger scale than ever. The 
car situation remains unchanged, embargoes still 
holding up shipments, and only open and coal cars 
are available when any can be secured at all. 

Many large lumber concerns have made repeated 
inquiries about the opening up of the Trinity River 
for commercial purposes. These concerns have 
stated that they are interested in the hardwood 
supply along the river and have asked for informa- 
tion as to the feasibility of logging into Dallas by 


the river. 
MOBILE, ALA. 


May 31.—The interior southern pine market here 
continues weak. There is practically no demand 
from the North for shed and yard stock. Timbers 
and special stock are in better demand than is 
other stock, altho prices are being cut considerably 
to secure the business. The railroads have out in- 
quiries, but these are not for large amounts. Gen- 
erally speaking, orders are not being received in 
as large quantities as desired and the consensus 
seems to be that until further concessions are 
made in prices there will not be any extensive 
buying. 6 

Information was received here today that Col. 
Vernon Knight, wealthy business man of New 
Albany, Ind., has purchased a site on Dog River 
near Venetia, six miles south of Mobile on the 
main line of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
and would construct a veneer plant to cost $300,- 
000. 

Building permits for the first five months of 
1920 issued at the City Hall by Engineer Wright 
Smith show that there is a much better movement 
toward the construction of new dwellings and busi- 
ness houses in Mobile than at any time during the 
last ten years. This applies not exclusively to the 
city but to the suburbs. 

Six steamers and sailing vessels left port this 
week for European and Cuban ports, carrying 
cargoes of lumber ranging from fifty thousand feet 
to a million and a half feet. 





j Oregon White Pine : 


100 M feet 4/4 No. 1, 2 an 
200 M feet 5/4 No. 1, 2 an 
200 M feet 6/4 No. 1, 2 an 
200 M feet 8/4 No. 1, 2 and 
300 M feet 6/4 No. 1, 2 and 


Prompt Shipment. 


|W. J. Campbell Lumber Co., “wis! 


Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S. A. 


Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 


D. F. McCullough. Gen’l Mgr. 
Columbus, Miss. 
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Daily Capacity 
125,000 Feet 


We invite your inquiries 
and orders for 


SHORTLEAF 


Yellow Pine 


Band Sawed, Steam 
Kiln Dried. and 
Soda Dipped. 


Write us about your needs 


COLUMBUS 


LUMBER COMPANY 
Mississippi. 





Columbus, 














Red Gum 1,500,000 feet now on 
sticks and ready to 

Magnolia sake gut qeaty 
- ship. our inquiries 
White Oak oa orders oe oo 











Red Oak licited. 
Prone Eastman-Gardiner ° 
White Ash _ Hardwood Co. 


LAUREL, MISS. 








B. C. Godwin, Pres. J. R. Sandefur, Secy.-Treas. 


Yellow Pine Specialists 

Straight or 1 Dimension, Siding, 

MixedCars Flooring and Ceiling 
Give us a change to quote you. 


Warren-Godwin Lumber Co., **sk%™ 


Miss. 








Orders Wanted on 


2 cars 4/4 No. | Common Poplar. 

| car 4/4 No. 2 A Common Poplar. 

2 cars 6/4 No. | Common Poplar. 

2 cars 4x4—18 No. 2 and btr. ADYP 848 Std. 

2 cars 4x4—10 to 20 No. 2 & btr. ADYP S4S Std. 
car tx® Random No. | ADYP Dad. 


For particulars address 


MERL LUMBER CO., ™«jiga" 











Hardwood 


Lumber 


Baldwin 
Lumber Co. 


316 Railway Exchan 
Sales CHICAGO POP LAR 
LAUREL, MISS. _A SPECIALTY 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 


June 2.—Building permits in St. Louis for last 
month reached a total of $2,110,330, of which 
$1,800,000 was for new buildings and $310,330 for 
alterations. Permits for May, 1919, amounted to 
$1,224,325, the gain being $886,995. 

The effect of the embargo caused by the railroad 
strike again is reflected in the statement of re 
ceipts and shipments of lumber, as reported by the 
Merchants’ Exchange. The receipts at St. Louis 
for May, 1920, were 7,607 cars, as against 11,765 
cars in May, 1919, a loss of 4,158 cars. Shipments 
from St. Louis were 6,467 cars, as against 9,057 in 
May, 1919, a loss of 2,590 cars. 

Adolph Boeckeler, vice president of the Boeckeler 
Lumber Co. and president of the St. Louis Lumber 
Trade Exchange, has returned from Detroit, where 
he attended a meeting of the directors of the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. He also 
visited Chicago. Arrangements for the convention 
of the retailers, which will be held in St. Louis, 
Sept. 6, 7 and 8, will be made within the next 
few weeks. 








won i  £%™| 
Immediate Delivery 


Porter Beveten SininG 
Cc. W. BRICKLEY LumBeER Co. 


| Brook and Bloom § sts.” eis Louisville. Ky. | 


FLORIDA 




















Yellow Pine 
Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
“ASK THE WHOLESALER” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 








Saw Mill fi 
Operators 


located in the Southeastern and 
yulf Coast districts who want re- 
liable selling connections will wel- 
come our experience. Write us. 


Aycock-Holley 3m, {Hear® 


JACKSONVILLE, Lumber Co 
* 


L FLORIDA 











We Furnish Everything in 
ie ROUGH AND DRESSED 


¢s/ Gulf Red Cypress 


Our wood is more even in color and 
texture and runs uniform in qual- 


in the ity, millwork and grades. 
Heart of 
The Best Burton- Swartz 
Cypress District Gpress (i) of Florida 
Annual Cap., 70,000,000 Ft. 

orr d Solicited Perry Fa. 














Cummer Cypress Co. | 








Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Cypress LUMBER 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 


] Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City i 

















East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 


WATERTOWN FLORIDA 











HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


May 31.—There has been a slight improvement 
in the embargo situation during the last week, as 
embargoes against many eastern points are lifted. 
The car situation, however, has shown no improve- 
ment, and if anything is a little worse than two 
weeks ago. There is no improvement in the labor 
situation. The mills as a rule are running short 
even tho most of them have recently increased 
wages. The shed and yard stock market is still 
weak and prices have shown a decline, but special 
cutting is holding well, as there is a good demand 
for ties and other railroad material. The buyers 
are not yet having an altogether easy time in 
placing their requirements, as the mills are not 
falling over themselves to take on orders at cheap 
prices. 

H. B. Moore, one of the best known lumbermen 
in this section and for the last two years with the 
Vernon Lumber Co., Brookhaven, Miss., has ac- 
cepted a place as lumber buyer with the Hatties- 
burg Creosoting Co. 

The Trexler Lumber Co. on May 31 closed its 
Hattiesburg office, which has been under the man- 
agement of E. L. Goff. Mr. Goff will remain in Hat- 
tiesburg and will engage in the commission lumber 


business. 
ORANGE, TEX. 


May 31.—While retailers thruout this trade 
territory report a big break in lumber prices, whole- 
salers and manufacturers say that the cut has no 
bearing on the situation as far as they are con- 
cerned. The retailers have cut prices from $5 to 
$15 a thousand, the $5 cut applying on dimension 
while the $15 cut applies to shiplap, No. 1 boards, 
B&better flooring and finish. Manufacturers ex- 
pect little if any demand from the interior for 
the next sixty days, or until the farmers have had 
time to decide what their crops are going to do. 

The export situation is looking up somewhat 
and, in fact, this promises to furnish most of the 
business for mills in this territory for the present 
at least. The schooner Doane cleared from here 
Saturday morning with 350,000 feet of lumber 
from the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. for Tampico 
delivery. The big schooner M, P. Smith cleared 
Saturday with half a million feet of lumber des- 
tined for Port of Spain, Trinidad, and furnished 
by the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. The steam- 
ship Bakanes arrived in port Sunday and will 
take on a cargo furnished by J. H. Burton & Co. 
for United Kingdom delivery. She was delayed two 
days by the sinking of an oil barge in the channel 
between Port Arthur and Sabine. The Burton peo- 
ple are expecting the steamship Ophis about June 
5 and another vessel on June 15, and the three 
ships will take out more than four million teet of 
lumber for European delivery. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


May 31.—A _ steadiness has characterized the 
hardwood trade in Columbus and central Ohio terri- 
tory for the last few weeks. Buying by dealers is 
the best feature, altho numerous orders from manu- 
facturers are booked. Dry stocks are not large 
and with the car shortage and rail congestion ship- 
ments are delayed to a large extent. All price 
changes have been toward higher levels. 

In southern pine circles a marked weakness has 
developed in all items with the possible exception 
of rough finish and flooring. Siding and ceiling 
are off quite a bit from the high prices of early 
in the spring and the same is true of boards and 
dimension. Retail stocks are fairly large and 
dealers are buying only to replenish broken stocks. 
Transit cars are becoming more numerous. 

William E. Jones, of the Columbus Lumbermen’s 
Exchange, speaking of the building situation, said. 
“The labor shortage in the building trades, which 
has been acute, shows signs of easing up in many 
lines, especially in the production of building mate- 


rials. UMONT, 


May 31.—The lumber fraternity received some- 
thing of a surprise Monday morning when the 
Carter Lumber Co. announced that it would cut 
the retail price $5 to $15. The minimum cut ap- 
plies to dimension while the maximum cut takes in 
shiplap, No. 1 boards, B&better flooring and finish 
of all kinds. Shingles were not affected, on ac- 
eount of the high price of cedar logs and the fact 
that cypress can be sawn into lumber at a profit 
frequently above that realized on shingles. In 
commenting upon this situation manufacturers and 
wholesalers claim that retail yards in the South 
and West will not suffer from such a cut, for the 
reason they have no high priced stocks on hand. 
It is pointed out that the high priced lumber of a 
few weeks ago went to the northern and eastern 
consumer. Texas yards took only what they had a 


ready market for when prices were at the peak. 
Manufacturers are taking the present soft mar- 
ket as a matter of course and do not expect im- 
provement until August, when crops are practi- 
cally assured and the farmer has had time to 


make his wants known. Should the dealers wait 
until that time to dress up their stocks, however, 
they will run the risk of facing an extreme car 
shortage. The car situation is a very embarrass- 
ing feature, even with no shipments to speak of, 
One manufacturer who sold some high grade mate- 
rial for export has gone eleven days without receiv- 
ing a single box car. 

The labor situation is very unsatisfactory, which 
has caused some of the mills to curtail their pro- 
duction. Labor shortage is more acute in the 
woods than anywhere else. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


May 31.—George F. M. Hauck, president of 
Thomas J. Shryock & Co. (Inc.), which corporation 
has been handling Pacific coast lumber in consider- 
able quantities for years, returned last week from 
an extended trip to the far western States. He 
visited perhaps a dozen mills in the territory from 
Vancouy er to San Francisco and discussed business 
conditions with managements, thus obtaining a fair 
idea of how the trade there feels. Mr. Hauck 
states that those members with whom he talked 
regarded the outlook as good; that the demand 
for stocks would keep up and that there was cer- 
tain to be a receptive market for the lumber 
turned out by the mills. 

The details of the incorporation of the hardwood 
mill operation of Richard P. Baer & Co. at Boga- 
lusa, La., as the Baer & Thayer Hardwood Co. 
(Inc.), under the laws of Maryland, has been com- 
pleted, and the assets of the firm will be turned 
over to the corporation. These assets include the 
mill, timber land, stumpage contract with the 
Great Southern Lumber Co. and other items, 
against which the stock of the company will be 
issued. The authorized capital is $750,000. The 
corporation has organized by the election of Rich- 
ard P. Baer as president, M. S. Baer as vice presi- 
dent, Albert O. Thayer as treasurer, Frank L. Heim 
as secretary and George H. Field as assistant man- 
ager. The mill manager will be Mr. Thayer, who 
also supervises the operations at Mobile of the 
Magazine Hardwood Co. It was at first intended 
to incorporate the entire business of the firm, but 
this was finally found to be inexpedient. The in- 
corporation will make no change in the method of 
operation, the plants being run as heretofore, with 
the firm acting as distributer of the product. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


June 1.—The lumber demand was dull last week. 
The price trend was unquestionably downward, 
altho in some cases it was checked, and a freer 
transportation movement has put a little more 
snap to the price situation, especially in some hard- 
woods, where there was a recovery from the lowest 
quotations. The lifting of some embargoes has 
brought about much needed relief and will assist in 
so restoring the market that retailers will feel 
they can plan ahead with more certainty. With 
so much stock held up in transit there was not 
much encouragement on the part of those who 
really needed more stock but who were willing to 
take the chance of holding off so long as what 
they had ordered did not arrive. 

There is one disappointing feature in the situ- 
ation that can not be overlooked by the average 
wholesaler, and that is the cancelation of orders 
taken at prices higher than those prevailing to- 
day. 

The building outlook is more encouraging and 
funds have been obtained from several important 
sources that while ‘only a drop in the bucket” will 
open the way for some construction. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


May 31.—The lumber business has been dull in 
both the wholesale and retail lines. The whole- 
salers are getting a little business from certain of 
the big industrials and a little business from the 
out of town yards. Price reductions, especially in 
North Carolina and southern pine, have induced a 
few speculative purchases, but most of the yards 
are buying only for immediate needs, and these are 
getting less as the building business slackens. Dur- 
ing May the building business in this city hit a 
worse slump than it did in the outlying sections. 
The bureau of building inspection issued 1104 per- 
mits for 1236 operations of an estimated value of 
$4,119.810. This shows a falling off from the 
April figures of $5,500,000, and even when com- 
pared with May of last year shows a falling off of 
$1,840,330. 

There seem to be some cancelations recorded in 
most lines, lumber included. The demand for hard- 
woods is strong enough to take all that is offered 
for quick delivery, and prices are fairly well main- 
tained, but some of the highest have shown 4 
tendency to soften. White pine is selling slowly. 
but at good prices. Spruce keeps active enough to 
use up the supply. Hemlock is very scarce, and 
there is no softening of prices reported. In south- 
ern and North Carolina pine there has been a lot 
of price cutting, but it is very doubtful if it has 
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moved much lumber that would not have moved 
without price cutting. Even flooring, which is 
still scarce, has broken in price. The embargoes 
are responsible for part of this, as a great many 
transit cars have been caught and are under de 
murrage or have been put in storage along the 
lines. There is still a lot of trouble to get lumber 
thru, and even with the decreased consumption the 
local stocks will soon be going down unless more 
lumber can be got thru. 

A stated meeting of the Eastern Lumber Sales- 
men’s Association will be held on June 4 in the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange, when the main speakers 
will be men from the Sheldon School of Sales- 
manship. 

After being taken suddenly ill on a southern 
trip and operated on for appendicitis in a hospital 
at Greensboro, N. C., Birchall Hammer is back 
at his desk for a few hours a day in the office of 
Thomas B. Hammer. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


June 1.—There is a fairly good demand for 
lumber and business has been going along toler- 
ably well, in view of the fact that some industrial 
work has been delayed by the railroad tieup and 
lack of shipping and transportation facilities. 
Prices are firm on hardwoods and the demand is 
very good at present. Southern pine and fir have 
been hard hit lately, as would naturally be ex- 
pected under the conditions prevailing for some 
weeks. Prices on southern pine and fir show 
some soft spots. Aside from these signs of weak- 
ness the market as a whole has been reasonably 
firm. 

Leading wholesalers here are firmly of the be- 
lief that better conditions will prevail in the 
Pittsburgh lumber market just as soon as unsat- 
isfactory railroad conditions straighten them- 
selves out. Indications of such change are very 
favorable at present, as a result of which one 
finds a most optimistic attitude held by the 
dealers. While it is true that the expected spring 
building boom here failed to materialize, there 
has been enough building in progress and con- 
templated for the immediate future to keep lumber 
moving rather briskly, considering the handicaps 
the trade has been under recently in the way of 
poor shipping facilities, bad weather and other 
drawbacks. ’ 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
June 1.—Trade here is practically at a stand- 
still in most lines and lumbermen are marking 


time until the situation improves. In some quar- 
ters there is a strong optimistic belief expressed, 
while other lumbermen fear that the best of this 
season already has passed and that the lumber 
business will not make much of a showing until 
buying begins for next spring. Generally, how- 
ever, the opinion is that conditions will be not 
that bad and that there still is to be considerable 
business this year. Local conditions in the retail 
trade reflect conditions elsewhere in Kansas City 
territory. Here work is proceeding as usual on 
construction already well under way, but there 
has been an almost total stoppage of new work. 
As a result, retailers are buying nothing they do 
not absolutely have to have, and it is reported 
here there is a great deal of borrowing from one 
yard for another. 

Incidentally, a great deal of lumber is going 
into storage here, that practice having become 
much more common than ever before. This stored 
lumber represents the faith of some lumbermen 
in the near future of the trade. One wholesaler 
who has stored a great deal of lumber in the last 
month expressed the belief that the tide will 
have turned in another sixty days and that there 
will be something of a scramble for lumber with- 
in the next three months. This prediction will 
come true, he admitted, only if the railroad sit- 
uation is not measurably improved and that there 
1S 4 revival in the demand for houses. It may be 
said that locally the demand is not so strong as 
it was a month ago and that realty prices here 
have declined somewhat. 

The railroad situation at the present time is 
very bad. There are so many embargoes and 
other hampering restrictions that sales managers 
— to accept orders, as much as they desire 
usiness, 

The Chicago Lumber Co. moved today into its 
new suite of offices on the fourth floor of the Re- 
public Building. The company will occupy half 
the floor space. The offices on the sixth floor of 
the R. A. Long Building formerly occupied will 
he taken over by the retail department of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. 

The Glenmora (La.) mill of the Missouri Lum- 
er & Land Exchange Co. which burned last 
winter has been completely rebuilt and is being 
placed in full operation this week. The mill will 
— a capacity of 225,000 feet daily. 

7 srnest Turner, vice president of the Turner, 
Dennis & Lowry Lumber Co., is in California vis- 
iting white pine mills, Clay Dennis, office man- 


ager of the same company, and his bride, whoa was 
Miss Horigan, who have béen on a honeymoon 
trip to California and Oregon, returned yester- 


day. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


June 2.—Manufacturers in northern Minnesota 
expect to have a showdown this ‘week in ‘their con- 
test with the radicals controlling the Timberwork- 
ers’ Union. The Crookston Lumber Co. is start- 
ing its mills at Bemidji, Minn., and other mills are 
to be started this weék with practically full crews, 
it is expected. Successful operation of the mills 
for only a few days will: put-an effective end to the 
strike, it is expected. Many former employees 
have been begging for the mills to resume. 

Many old “tree claims” planted in the prairie 
region of western Minnesota back in the 70’s and 
80’s now are ripe for cutting, and in a good many 
localities portable saws are cutting up pine, cotton- 
wood and other timber for local consumption. In 
one township of Providence, Lac Qui Parle County, 
near the South Dakota line, 70,000 feet of pine has 
been sawed recently, several farmers getting stocks 
of home grown lumber off their wood lots. Among 
the tracts where mature trees were cut is the so- 
ealled “Evergreen Farm,” the first grove set out 
in that county, one tree forty years old yielding 
700 feet of lumber. 

A. A. Bock, assistant manager of the S. N. L. 
Lumber Co., Spokane, was here a few days ago on 
his way east to survey lumber market conditions. 

George B. Blackwell, of the George B. Blackwell 
Lumber Co., Seattle, conferred here a few days 
ago with his local representative, Harry Reynolds, 
and from here went east on business. 

M. J. Scanlon, who has returned from a visit to 
the Brooks-Scanlon Corporation plant at Eastport, 
Fla., says they are having great difficulty in getting 
cars to move their high grade stock, which is mar- 
keted by rail shipments. They also have trouble 
with cargo shipments owing to scarcity of bottoms, 
but recently bought a new steamer to take the place 
of the one commandeered by the Government at the 
outset of the war and not yet returned. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


June 1.—Some cancelations of orders by manu- 
facturers who use considerable quantities of lum- 
ber have been noted here. These occurred in cases 
where the purchaser found he could buy his lumber 
cheaper than at the price at which he contracted. 

The demand for lumber for building purposes 
in the cities is not quite as active as it was two 
months ago and the demand in the rural districts 
has naturally slowed up at this time, as the farm- 
ers are all busy. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


June 2.—Jobbers report demand to be slow, with 
dealers buying only enough to keep the stocks in 
their yards sorted up. While price lists in white 
pine are being maintained, the shading of quota- 
tions of Pacific coast lines, mainly in dimension 
stuff, extending all the way from $4 to $12, is re- 
ported. Transit cars have been unloaded and piled 
at some points in order to save demurrage charges 
and to avoid glutting the markets. Improvement 
has been shown in the car supply here of late, as 
evidenced by increased shipments from the mills. 

A cargo of lumber from an interior mill was 
loaded out here at the beginning of the week for 
Tonawanda, N. Y., and three other steamers and 
four barges of the O. W. Blodgett fleet are here 
ready to load. 

Duluth jobbers are receiving encouraging news 
regarding developments in the strike of timber- 
workers at the mills in this district. The Virginia 
& Rainy Lake Co. is making regular shipments 
from Virginia and officials assert that orders for 
lumber are being filled. The planing mills of the 
Cloquet-Northern and the Johnson-Wentworth 
lumber companies resumed operations last week 
after a shutdown of a month thru the strike, and 
the Cloquet steam sawmill started up this week. 
Thomas P. Bradley, manager of the Duluth Log 
Co., has returned from a visit to the company’s 
mills at Big Falls, Minn. Its planing and lath mill 
is operating on a 10-hour basis, but the sawmill 
is running eight hours with the men being paid on 
that basis. Mr. Bradley asserted that the men 
in the sawmill have become restive under the 8- 
hour arrangement as they deplore the loss of their 
extra two hours pay. He is of the opinion that 
the mill will be back on a 10-hour basis in a 
short time. All the plants that have resumed so 
far have done so on the 10-hour basis and it is 
believed that the labor difficulties will be 
straightened out shortly. It has been announced 
that the Edward Hines Lumber Co. has closed a 
deal for the Willow River Lumber Co.’s sawmill 
and holdings in and around Hayward, Wis., in- 
cluding 70,000 acres of timber lands and the Su- 
perior & Southeastern Railroad. Thru that pur- 
chase the Hines company has been placed in 


[Concluded on page 84] 
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N addition to our out- 
put at Demopolis and 
M-e-ridian, we do a 
general wholesale busi- 
ness in 


Southem Hardwoods 


Cypress snonieas Pine 





They can all say what they 
please about their stock, but 
if it’s Chickasaw it’s right. 


Chickasaw Lumber Co. 


DEMOPOLIS, ALA., U. S. A. 








Chicago Lumber 
and Veneer Co. 


SOUTHERN AND WESTERN 
LUMBER AND VENEERS 


407 Imperial Bldg., ; 
312 So. Clark Street, Chicago 








The Northport Lumber Co. 
NORTHPORT, ALA, 


YELLOW PINE ??!s,, Gum 


R. R. Johnston, Manager. 











MONTGOMERY, ALA. 





W. E. Foshee Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


LONG AND SHORTLEAF 


Southern Pine 


Flooring, Ceiling, 
Siding, Finish 


We invite and other 
your Jui“ Dressed Stocks; 
Dimension a Specialty 


W. E. Foshee Lumber Co. 


709-11 First National Bank Bldg., 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 











Service 


Two Big Factors Today 


in our organization and retail dealers will be 
well pleased with both when they rely upon 


us for 
LONG AND SHORTLEAF 


YELLOW PINE 


FLOORING, CEILING, SIDING, 
BOARDS and DIMENSION 


Give us an opportunity to quote 
you on your next order. 


W.L. Shepherd & Co. 


Quality 








MONTGOMERY, ALA. 7 
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Want to Buy | | 


4-4 LOG RUN 


PLAIN OAK 


We Pay Cash—Inspect at Mill 
Arso. 


Ash, Gum, Hickory 


Write or -Wire 


Jerome Hardwood 
Lumber Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS 





ing, Oak, Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber 





We ship: straight or mixed cars of Floor- : 








OAK FLOORING — HARDWOOD TRIM 
ROUGH HARDWOODS — WHITE PINE 


BASIC MANUFACTURING CO. 


WAYNESBORO, VA. 
MILL AND YARD, BASIC, VA. 



















«Havdwood Lumber] 
1 Dale Maple Flooring 


HVILLE*‘HARDWODD ‘-FLODRING “0. & 
E. BARTHOLOMEW. MANAGER CHICAGO 
3622-3628 SOUTH MORGAN STREET TELEPHONE BOULEVARD 830 


é 
Beaumont Quality 


represents the acme : 
of perfection in 


Yellow Pine and 
Hardwood Lumber 


Bridge Timbers, Cross Ties 
and Piling, Car Siding, 
Roofing and Decking 
A trial order will prove the 


many advantages we offer ex- 
acting buyers. Write us now. 


The Beaumont Lumber Co. 


Ben S. Woodheaa, PE AUMO A. Priddie 
President T 




















EXAS “™ ¥Ppad J 
Keith Lumber Co. 


547-551 Keith Building, 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS. 


Manufacturers of all 


Your items of 
Solicited. 


YELLOW PINE 


and SOUTHERN 
HARDWOODS 


HEWN TIES 
AND PILING 





All grades of Pine are Steam Kiln Dried 
Hardwoods are all Air Dried. 














A. J. Barker, of the Acme Lumber & Shingle Co., 
was at Madison, Wis., on Monday. 


D. K. Jeffris, of the D. K. Jeffris Lumber Co., was 
a Detroit visitor on Wednesday. 


William Buchanan, of the Buchanan-Daley Lum- 
ber Co., Joliet, Ill., was in Chicago Wednesday. 


J. A. Coleman, of Leake & Goodlet, of Tupelo, 
Miss., was a local lumber trade visitor this week. 


Walter R. Miller, of Hillyer-Deutsch-Edwards 
(Inc.), Oakdale, La., visited the local trade this 
week, 


Charles Dudley, of the Dudley Lumber Co., of 
Memphis, Tenn., was a local lumber trade visitor 
this week. 


Charles A. Thompson, of the C. L. Gray Lumber 
Co., returned this week from a month spent in 
Mississippi. 


E. H. Lingo, of the Lingo-Leeper Lumber Co., 
of Denison, Tex., was in Chicago this week on his 
way to spend a vacation in Canada. 


George J. Farnsworth, of the Oconto Co., is in 
the North visiting the mill at Oconto and the plant 
of the Bay de Noquet Co. at Nahma, Mich. 


W. P. Flint, secretary of the Millwork Cost In- 
formation Bureau, reports that the bureau is grow- 
ing rapidly and that it now has 397 members. 


Perley Lowe, of Perley Lowe & Co., returned 
this week from Des Moines, Iowa, where he spent 
a month at the Methodist general conference. 


J. P. McGoldrick, of the McGoldrick Lumber 
Co., Spokane, Wash., came to Chicago this week 
to be here during the big Republican festivities. 


Clarence J. Boyle, of Clarence J. Boyle (Inc.), 
is in the South, expecting to spend some time at the 
operation of Pablo Cypress Co., at Jacksonville, 
Fla. 


M. A. Mummert, of the Mummert Lumber & Tie 
Co., is on the west Coast placing orders for rail- 
road material, and particularly for ties, of which 
his concern makes a specialty. 


W. N. Brown, of the Westfield & Fall River Lum- 
ber Co., returned this week from a two months’ 
stay in California, where he reports finding build- 
ing active. 


N. Gregertsen, of the Gregertsen Bros. Co., is 
in the North on his annual fishing jaunt. W. J. 
Whyte, of the company, returned this week from 
a trip to Memphis, Tenn. ‘ 


Charles W. Johnson, of the Charles W. Johnson 
Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash., was in Chicago this 
week and after visiting his father in southern Illi- 
nois he expects to return to the Coast. 


George Blackwell, of the George Blackwell Lum- 
ber Co., and J. C. Morris, of the car material de- 
partment of Henry D. Davis Lumber Co., Seattle, 
Wash., were Chicago visitors this week. 


The Thornton-Claney Lumber Co., of Chicago, 
has opened a buying office at Portland, Ore., 
which is in charge of R. C. Cannon, formerly of 
Mississippi. The office is in the Gasco Building. 


Among the northern lumbermen who were in 
Chicago during the week were Frank J. Darke, 
sales manager of the J. S. Stearns Lumber Co., 
Odanah, Wis., and W. S. Thom, sales manager 
of the Langlade Lumber Co., Antigo, Wis. 


Harry T. Kendall, general sales agent of the 
Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., an- 
nounces the opening of a branch office at Cleveland, 
Ohio, in charge of C. D. Crane, who will handle 
all the sales for the company in Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania, west of Pittsburgh. ._ The office at Colum- 
bus will be closed and R. G. Swartz, who has been 
in charge, will be assigned to other duties. 


Cc. A. Kuhl, who formerly operated the C. A. 
Kuhl Lumber Co., Milwaukee, Wis., was in Chi- 
cago this week after an extended trip thru the 
South. He reported that weather in the South 
was very bad and said that as a result lumber 
manufacturing operations have undoubtedly been 
greatly curtailed. Mr. Kuhl expects to leave very 
shortly for Los Angeles, Calif. He is considering 
the advisability of locating in or near Los Angeles 
and may open a retail yard. 


A. Clive Wilson, for several years manager of the 
Grafton (N. D.) yard of the St. Hilaire Retail 
Lumber Co., has been appointed superintendent for 
North Dakota for that company. Mr. Wilson, who 
startec out in life as a school teacher, has made a 





splendid record with the company and has demon- 
strated much ability as a business builder. William 
E. Small, for a number of years superintendent for 
North Dakota of the St. Hilaire Retail Lumber (Co., 
has resigned to become general superintendent of 
the William H. White-McCullough Lumber (o,, 
Fargo, N. D. 


BOOKLET ILLUSTRATES FLOORINGS 


An attractive booklet about hardwood flooring 
for homes, stores and factories, which has been 
compiled with a view to answering a good many 
of the questions that prospective buyers and build- 
ers want to know before deciding on what kind 
of floor is best adapted to their particular require- 
ments, has just been issued by the Nashville Hard- 
wood Flooring Co., of Chicago. This booklet, which 
tells in detail how to lay, finish and care for hard- 
wood floors, is illustrated to show the actual colors 
of the different flooring woods, so that the reader 
might see on its pages just how the finished floor 
will look. It contains a wealth of data on the sub- 
ject and concludes with a summary of grading rules 
for oak, maple, birch and beech flooring. 








TO STUDY STANDARDIZATION 


The recently organized American Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association is pressing for immediate and con- 
certed action in the adoption of standard grades 
and sizes of lumber in order to bring about more 
efficient distribution of the products of the saw- 
mills of the country. L. R. Putman, directing man- 
ager of the new association, has written a letter 
to C. E. Paul, of the engineering bureau of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, who 
has given the matter much study, inviting the co- 
operation of the manufacturers in an extensive 
campaign to bring about uniformity. 

“The wholesalers of lumber realize the import- 
ance of standardization,” says Mr. Putman, “and 
the bringing about of this is set forth in the by- 
laws and constitution as one of the purposes and 
objects of the association. In all producing sec- 
tions there’are many mills not members of an 
of the various regional manufacturers’ associations. 
It is the wholesaler who comes in direct contact 
with the operators of the sawmills, and because 
such is the case it may readily be seen how the 
wholesalers can be depended upon to convince and 
educate the manufacturers of the need for action. 

“The big mills, as well as the smaller manufac- 
turers, are slow to act in a movement which means 
a change in established methods, and the creation 
of a demand is the only way to bring about such 
a change. In some of the foreign countries they 
have standard grades and sizes. This is true in 
England. It is also true in France. Any move- 
ment for standardization in this country must come 
first thru a demand from the consumers—a demand 
from the users of the products. In my recent 
travels the wholesalers have convinced me that to- 
day there is an urgent demand, and that delay 
in the adoption of uniform sizes and grades is aid- 
ing the manufacturers of the socalled substitutes 
in the promotion of their products. The brick 
manufacturers, the steel manufacturers and the 
cement manufacturers have adopted standards for 
their material.” 

Consultation has been had by Mr. Putman with 
several well known experts on the necessity of 
action on this matter. A special committee will 
be appointed within a short time to take up the 
matter of standardization and hurry it along. 





DELEGATES TO CONVENTION 


Three prominent western Washington lumbermen 
have arrived in Chicago for the Republican na- 
tional convention, to which they are delegates, and 
are headquartered with the Washington delegation 
at the Sherman House. They are Mark E. Reed, 
president of the Simpson Logging Co.; R. W. Con- 
don, manager of the Puget Mill Co., at Port Gamble, 
and Henry McCleary, president of the Henry Mc- 
Cleary Co. Mr. Condon is a delegate-at-large from 
Washington State; Mr. Reed is a district delegate 
and Mr. McCleary is an alternate from Grays Har- 
bor. The party arrived last Friday afternoon. Mr. 
Reed and Mr. Condon went on to New York, re 
turning Thursday, and Mr. McCleary took a short 
trip into Ohio. , 

Mark E. Reed is one of the best known lumber- 
men and loggers in western Washington, and is 2 
power in politics in the State. In the legislature 


he has made a notable record by his fight for good, 
clean economical government. His friends say he 
could easily be elected governor if he wanted to, 
but he does not want it and his interest in politics 
is only on the side of fighting for good govern- 
ment. He is the second largest employer of labor 
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in Washington. The company’s headquarters are 
at Shelton whence its logging roads radiate out to 
its camps—and the road are standard gage, built 
for railroad traffic. Mr. Reed is a leader in solving 
the labor problem and his company’s camps are 
models for the entire State. The old fashioned 
bunk is replaced by modern iron beds, with white 
sheets, and-every camp has its shower baths, its 
drying rooms for the men to wash their clothing 
and every modern equipment that a clean, sanitary 
camp can have, even down to women cooks and 
white china dishes for the table instead of tin- 
ware, The camps are lighted by electricity, a 
Delco system having recently been installed. Many 
of the men have their own homes. 

The Puget Mill Co. manufactures lumber only, 
most of its logs coming from the Simpson company 
camps. It is a large cargo shipper and Mr. Con- 
don’s interest in politics is the same as that of Mr. 
Reed. He too has served his time in the State 
legislature and between them they make a pair to 
be reckoned with in Republican politics. 

The McCleary company has its plant at the 
town of McCleary, in Grays Harbor County, which 
town the company built and owns. It is one of the 
largest manufacturers of fir doors in the world. Mr. 
McCleary is very fond of Republican conventions 
and attends them all. He makes five or six trips 
a year across the country keeping in nation wide 
touch with the lumber and door market. He is 
another fighter for good government. 





Invitation to Visitors Abroad 


Lockwood, Greene & Co., well known Boston bank- 
ing house with branches in various large American 
cities and abroad, has issued an invitation to its 
large number of clients and friends, when they are 
abroad on business or pleasure, to make the offices 
of its Paris organization, Compagnie Lockwood 
Greene, 47, Avenue de l’Opera, their headquarters. 
In its invitation, the company says: “Our Parisian 
office offers convenient headquarters with an Ameri- 
can atmosphere to those studying the foreign situa- 
tion. Our Mr. W. L. Nicoll and his associates, 
Messrs. Smith and Walker, will take pleasure in 
doing everything possible to make your visit en- 
joyable and profitable.’’ 





RECEIVES ELEGANT SILVER SERVICE 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 29.—E. G. Ames, manager 
of the Puget Mill Co. and president of the Pacific 
Lumber Inspection Bureau, has returned to Seattle 
from the Portland meeting of the bureau as the 
possessor of an elegant silver service presented to 
him at a luncheon at the Arlington Club in Port- 
land last Thursday. The memento was tendered 
to Mr. Ames as a testimonial of regard from the 
entire membership in Oregon, Washington and 
British Columbia. Speeches were made in a happy 
and appropriate vein by Maj. E. G. Griggs, of the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, and Frank 
Ransom, of the Eastern & Western Lumber Co., 
Portland. The recipient made a brief but exceed- 
ingly appreciative response in accepting the token. 
Mr. Ames has been connected with inspection since 
the inception of the idea in February, 1903, when 
he became chairman of a committee having the 
work in hand. He officiated as chairman until 
1907, when the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau 
was incorporated and he was chosen president. He 
has been president ever since. Fred W. Alexander, 
secretary, has the records to show that during 
more than sixteen years in harness Mr. Ames has 
missed only three meetings and then due to un- 
avoidable absence in California. 





LOCAL GOLF TOURNAMENT 


The annual tournament of the Lumbermen’s 


Golf Association of Chicago will be held at the 
Beverly Country Club on Tuesday, June 22, and 
the local golf bugs are already getting in trim to 
Win the trophies. ‘The officers of the association 
are: Frank H. Burnaby, president; C. A. Flanagin, 
vice president and Minor Botts, secretary and 


treasurer. The entertainment committee consists 
of: L. E. Rollo, B. F. Masters and A. T. Stewart. 
As is the usual custom, following the day’s play 
a dinner will be given in the evening. Several 
cups and trophies will be awarded. 





A NEW CONCERN IN CHICAGO FIELD 


The Chicago Lumber & Veneer Co. has recently 
been incorporated, with Cassius F. Smith, presi- 
dent, and his son, George I. Smith, vice president. 
The company has opened an office at Room 407, 
Imperial Building, 312 South Clark street, Chi- 
cago, and will handle west Coast and southern 
Products. The senior member of the company has 
been identified with the lumber industry for twenty- 
Seven years, and is well known thruout Chicago 
territory, as well as in the South. He was located 
at Lumber City, Ga., for about twenty years, be- 
ing president of the Ocmulgee River Lumber Co., 


and also was for two years located at Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 


Previous to going south he operated on the 
Wisconsin River and its tributaries, being the 
“company” of A. D. Smith & Co., loggers. Mr. 
Smith organized the Rib River’ Lumber Co., of 
Rhinelander, and operated there for two and one- 
half years, selling out his interests in 1896. He 
also built and for about four years operated a mill 
at Munising, Mich. 

Mr. Smith has always been active in association 
wurk, and has also taken a leading part in public 
affairs in the various communities where he has 
resided, having served as mayor of Antigo, Wis., 
and as acting mayor and city councilman both at 
Rhinelander, Wis., and at Lumber City, Ga. He 
was Vicegerent Snark of Wisconsin Hoo-Hoo for 
a term. 

George I. Smith has had considerable experience 
in the lumber business, having traveled and sold 





GEORGE I. SMITH, 
Veteran Lumberman Associated With His 


CASSIUS F. SMITH, 


Who Heads New Father in New Com- 
Concern pany 


lumber for the mill built and operated by his 
father at Lumber City,. Ga., which produced pine 
and cypress lumber, marketing its products mostly 
north of the Ohio River. 

In experience,. personnel, and intimate knowl- 
edge of the manufacturing and marketing branches 
of the lumber business the new concern is well 
equipped to serve its clientele. . 
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HYMENEAL 


McBURNEY-WOODRUFF. The engagement 
is announced of Wallace A. McBurney, formerly 
of Seattle, but now a resident of New York, to 
Miss Emily Loomis Woodruff, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph B. Woodruff, of the Shore 
Crest Hotel, Chicago. Mr. McBurney was in 
the commission lumber business in Spokane for 
a time and was later in the sales department 
of the McCloud River Lumber Co., at McCloud, 
Cal. He also represented the W. I. Carpenter 
Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, and .the Eclipse 
Lumber Co., of Everett Wash., at Seattle. Sev- 
eral years ago he went to New York and has 
since been in the sales department of Stevens, 
Eaton & Co. Mr. McBurney is athletically in- 
clined and held the tennis championship of 
the north coast and British Columbia for several 
years. . 





NEWHOUSE-BERNARD. The marriage of 
Hamel F. Newhouse and Marcelle Bernard oc- 
curred Feb. 21 at Brazoilles-sur-Meuse, Vosges, 
France. The bride is the daughter of M. and 
Mme. Onesime Bernard, of Brazoilles-sur-Meuse. 
Mr. Newhouse served with Base Hospital Unit 
No. 18 (the John Hopkins unit) as sergeant dur- 
ing the entire time of its service in France. He 
is a veteran lumberman and an employe of the 
E. E. Jackson Lumber Co., Riderwood, Ala. 
The young couple will make their home in 
Riderwood. 


WASHBURN-GRIFFITH. The engagement is 
announced of Miss Nina Helen Griffith, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. George D. Griffith, of Chicago, 
to Ludlow J. Washburn. The wedding is to take 
place on Saturday evening, June 19, at the 
Evanston Hotel, Evanston, in. Miss Griffith is 
the daughter of a well known lumberman, the 
head of George D. Griffith & Co., of Chicago. 
She went overseas during the war to serve as 
in field she accomplished much valuable 
work. 





TRADE COMMISSION PROPOSES LUMBER PROBE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 1.—The published 
hearings of the House committee on appropria- 
tions on the sundry civil appropriation bill, 
just made available, include a plea by Chair- 
man Murdock of the Federal Trade Commission 
that the committee do not cut too deeply into 
appropriations of the commission for investiga- 
tional work. Among other things, Mr. Murdock 
stated that he felt that lumber should be added 
to the basic industries to be investigated. 

‘<«There is something the matter with the lum- 
ber situation and somebody ought to go into 
the thing and know about it,’’ he said. ‘‘I do 
not know whether you know anything about 
lumber or not, but my desk is visited two or 
three times a day by letters from retail lumber 
dealers, who say there is something wrong with 
the lumber proposition and they would like to 
know about it. If we are going into the basic 
industries I would like to go into lumber and 
I hope you will not slash us too deeply.’’ 

Representative Ware of Pennsylvania re- 
marked that hemlock lumber went from about 
$15 a thousand feet to about $60. His re- 
mark was in the form of a question, which was 
promptly answered by Secretary Yoder of the 
commission, who remarked that the increase 
had been ‘‘ more than that.’’ 

Then Francis Walker, chief economist of the 
commission said: ‘‘We have had complaints 
from all parts of the country. Only today I 
heard the Secretary of Agriculture say that 
his experience with the lumber situation in the 
West was that prices were advancing enor- 
mously—200 or 300 percent.’’ 

Mr. Yoder remarked, ‘‘ About 400 percent.’’ 

The commission’s own figures on hemlock 
boards (1l-inch) show that in 1914 the price 
was $24.396 per 1,000 feet; in 1915, $21.591; 
in 1916, $23.542; in 1917, $27.708; in 1918, 
$33.929; in 1919, $39.750; in January, 1920, 
$53; February, March and April, $57. These 
figures show that over a period of six years 
hemlock prices have advanced a little more than 
100 percent, that they had not reached $60 up 





to April of this year, and that there was no 
exeuse for informed officials talking about an 
advance of 200 to 400 percent. If the com- 
parison were taken back to the Civil War 
period such an increase could be shown, but not 
on any other basis. In other words, in an 
effort to prevent a big slash in the funds ap- 
propriated for the commission, the officials 
sought to paint the picture in much darker 
colors than its own figures warranted. 

While he was before the same committee, 
Judge C. B. Ames, assistant to the Attorney 
General, made reference to the injunction se- 
cured by the Government in the Memphis case. 
A member of the committee asked why the 
Department of Justice required $150,000 for 
next year if it had been able to get along with 
$100,000 and get results this year. 

Judge Ames then spoke of the so called ‘‘new 
competition’’ investigations. He said the 
‘‘new competition’’ is being carried on in 
many lines of business, and that two cases are 
pending involving in a general way, different 
aspects of that subject. 

Chairman Good wanted to know what was 
meant by ‘‘new’’ competition. Judge Ames 
answered: 

It is a system of codjperation between those en- 
gaged in the same industry, which has been care- 
fully devised under the advice of counsel and 
which has, we think, accomplished all the effects of 
a violation of the law. 

THE CHAIRMAN—It is a competition that de- 
stroys competition ? 

Jupcp AMES—yYes. We just tried a case at Mem- 
phis, for instance, against the hardwood manufac- 
turers. We have a case pending in the New Jersey 
court against the cement manufacturers and there 


are a number of others of a similar kind that exist 
and that should be investigated. 





A match factory for Canton, China, is planned 
by native women who have invested their means 
in the enterprise which is to be capitalized at 
$600,000. The women intend to take over the 
entire management of the enterprise. They 
need more capital and have gone about getting 
it by issuing a prospectus. 
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possession of three of the largest sawmills operat- 
ing in hemlock and hardwoods in the North and 
the largest areas of standing timber. The amount 
of the consideration was not made public. The 
Trout Lake Lumber Co.’s large sawmill plant at 
Tower, Minn., is being dismantled. Local in- 
terests there are counting on building a smaller 
mill, as they figure that supplies of timber are 
available in the district to operate it. 





“Velvet Edge”’ 
Flooring 
SAWED SAWED Strips. 

TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 

Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 

machinery used in i” manufacture and careful grading. 

IN QUARTERED AND PLAIN OAK we carry com- 


plete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship  floor- 
ing and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO., Pikicansas’ 
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Beech FOR SALE 


Our cut within the next few months will run 
strongly to Beech and we shall welcome corre- 
spondence from parties who use this wood in 
large quantities. 














| The F. B. Zieg Mig. Co.,)jzuers ; 





LOUISIANA HARDWOODS 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


May 31.—Building permits for the week ended 
Saturday numbered thirty-three and totaled $172,- 
188. For the corresponding week last year seven- 
teen permits were issued, aggregating $89,094. 

Union carpenters voted to stand pat on their 
demands and go on strike tomorrow, June 1. They 
are laying emphasis on the demand for $1 an hour, 
but their original demands included the closed 
shop, at which the employing contractors balked. 
Both sides are rather reticent, tho there is promise 
of public statements soon and talk of mediation. 

H. J. Samkey, conservator of forests of Nigeria, 
has arrived in New Orleans, coming to this section 
to make a study of logging methods in the cypress 
and southern hardwood industries. Mr. Samkey 
is planning to go into the woods and make his 
studies directly “on the job.” He brought letters 
of introduction to local association officers from 
Chief Forester Greeley, of the Federal Service. 

Heinrich Carbonnier, an attaché of the Swedish 
legation at Washington, is in New Orleans and in 
touch with representative local lumbermen. Mr. 
Carbonnier is making a study of the American 
lumber industry and has just recently completed 
an investigation of conditions and methods on the 
west Coast. During his stay in this section it is 
understood that he will give special attention to the 
southern pine industry. 

T. P. Johnston, research engineer of the South- 
ern Pine Association, has resigned his position to 
accept a position in the engineering department of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. Mr. Johnston be- 
came research engineer of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation more than a year ago, having formerly been 
connected with the engineering department of the 
Union Pacific Railroad. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


May 31.—There is a fairly good volume of trade 
and in the case of eastern stocks the prices are 
firm; British Columbia stocks, however, have not 
been doing so well despite the production and cost 
situation at the Coast. White pine holds strong. 
The mills are just getting under way with their 
1920 cut and already a number of important sales 
have been made at firm prices. The production of 
white pine in Ontario probably will be considerably 
less this year than in previous years. The same 
thing applies to red pine. Wholesalers are not 
expecting any softening of prices in either white 
or red pine. Hemlock holds firm. This stock is 


scarce and the demand good. Spruce is in about 
the same position as hemlock. 

The market for British Columbia fir, pine ana 
spruce has been somewhat unsettled by the influx 
of transit cars from the West. Shingles also have 
felt the effect of this situation, but it is thought 
that the transit movement will soon be greatly re- 
duced. These transit cars have to be sold as soon 
after arrival as possible. Very often they are 
not put up to suit the trade and so in a number 
of instances have realized very low prices. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


May 29.—Conditions are a bit unsettled in the 
industry in British Columbia. The One Big Union is 
strongest in this Province in the logging camps: 
in fact, it is about the only place it has a rea) 
hold, and it gave notice that a strike would take 
place on May 1. s did not come off, but a 
subsequent notice announced the date as of June 1. 
It will ask for a revision of wages, but the princi- 
pal point is to have better conditions in the camps 
than now obtain. In the meantime the steamboat 
men have been out a couple of weeks and as a 
result logs are scarce around Vancouver. If tugs 
come into port, they are tied up by the strike, but 
as long as they can keep out they can keep running. 
Booms of logs have been brought down the coast to 
Howe Sound, and while that is close to Vancouver 
it is a million miles away as far as the mills are 
concerned. As a result, some of the mills are 
threatened with a shutdown for lack of raw mate- 
rial. 

Prices of lumber and shingles have been reduced. 
No official price list has been issued giving the 
exact reductions, but they are stated to be any- 
where from 30 to 50 percent. On Friday last the 
millmen and loggers had a meeting to see if some 
arrangement could be arrived at for cheaper logs. 
Shingle cedar has already come down but there 
has been no material reduction in logs, and until 
this is made the lumber manufacturers can not 
definitely announce what the new price of lumber 
will be. The price of shingles has dropped 40 per- 
eent and some of the mills are closing. With the 
high cost of lumber building is not going on, and 
only that construction is being carried on that is 
absolutely necessary. To help things along there 
is talk of an advertising campaign to be arranged 
for by the manufacturers themselves. At the last 
session of the legislature a vote of $40,000 for 
this purpose was put thru. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Montgomery—Rosemary Pine Co., 
incorporated. 

CALIFORNIA. 
incorporated. 

COLORADO. Fort Collins—Home 
Manufacturing Co., incorporated. 

FLORIDA. Sanford—Seminole Crate Co., in- 
corporated. 

ILLINOIS. Mount Morris—Clevidence Grain 
& Lumber Co., incorporated. 

IOWA. Clinton—Joyce Lumber Co., increas- 
ing capital to $1,250,000. 

KANSAS. Colby—Hardman Lumber & Coal 
Co., incorporated. 

LOUISIANA. Alexandria—F. C. Murphy Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated. 

MAINE. Liberty—Liberty Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000. 

Lewiston—Lumber Products Co., incorporated; 
capital, $200,000. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore— Baer & yer 
Hardwood Co., incorporated; capital, $750 000; 
operation at Bogalusa, La. 

Baltimore—George Sack & Sons, incorporated; 
capital, $60,000. 

Baltimore—Seaboard Box Co., incorporated; 
capital, $50,000; manufacture boxes, shooks etc. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Detroit Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital from $850,000 to $1,635,000. 

Grand Rapids—Nichols & Cox Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital from $86,000 to $121,000. 

MISSOURI. West Plains—Nichols Lumber 
Co., incorporated. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Interborough Lum- 
ber Co., increasing capital to $50,000. 

Cincinnatus—Meldrum_ Bros., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000; sawmill, box and lumber manu- 
facturing etc. 

New York (Bronx)—Tremont Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 

New York—Deichmann & Co., 
ws a a 000. 

ee Mill & Lumber Corporation, 
nme, ‘$100.0 

NORTH 0 Fayetteville—Fayette- 
ville Lumber Co., incorporated. 


Modesto—Ward Lumber Co., 


Lumber 


incorporated; 


OHIO. Canton—Brumbaugh Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $100,000. 

Canton—McKinley Lumber Co., 
capital, $25,000. 

Cleveland—Kundtz Lumber Co. ., incorporated; 
eapital, $50,000. 

Columbus—Walter C. Lillie Co., incorporated; 
capital. $200,000; wood manufacturing, furniture 
and office fixtures. 

Columbus—Brasher Lumber Co., 
capital from $150,000 to $250,000. 

Louisville—Louisville Lumber & Supply Co., 
incorporated; capital, $200,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Tulsa—Price-Few Lumber Co. 
increasing capital to $80,000. 

OREGON. Marshfield—Lawson Cypress Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Salem—Veness Lumber Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital $350,000. 

Siletz—Siletz Valley Lumber Co., incorporated. 

TENNESSEE. Knoxville—Maples Lumber Co., 
increasing capital to $100,000. 

TEXAS. Corsicana—J. A. Thompson Lumbe: 
Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. ie 

Dallas—Clem Lumber Co., increasing capita! 
to $500,000. 

Ovalo—Citizens Hardware & Furniture Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $17,000. 

WASHINGTON. Raymond—Warren 
Co., incorporated; capital, $80,000. 

Seattle—Growing —* & Fuel Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $30, 

ka tg 28 > ae Tanke ‘Co., incorporated: 
capital, $10, 

Taco oimaDefiance Lumber Co., 
ital to $400 

EB a, Fork Lumber Co., 
rated; capital, $100,000. 

WISCONSIN. Appleton—Appleton Manufac- 
turing Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $35,000. 

Eagle River—Wisconsin Michigan Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $1,245,000. 

Elk Mound—D. E. Kiser Lumber Co., 
ing capital from $20,000 to $50,000. 

Hilbert—H. L. Meyer Co., incorporated; 
ital, - $60,000. 

Ripon—Ripon Handle & Specialty Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $20,000; manufacture package 
carriers, handles and advertising novelties. 

Wausau—Dawley Northern Yards, incopo- 
rated; capital, $400,000. 
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increasing 
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ILLINOIS. Chicago—S. D. Rogers & Co., sash 
and door manufacturers, have begun business 
at 1105 West Lake: Street. 2 

MICHIGAN. Houghton—The Michigan Humus 
& Chemical Co. has begun the manufacture of 
barrel staves at the new plant at Klingville; 
the company manufactures fertilizer from: the 
peat in the vicinity, and uses the waste of the 
stave plant as fuel. 

Port Huron—Wilcox & Welch recently began 
business. 

NEBRASKA. Omaha—The Houston Lumber 
Co. recently began a wholesale business. 


OHIO. Cincinnati—A. A. Mumbower & Co. 
recently began a wholesale lumber business. 
OREGON. Eugene—The Tuft Lumber Co., 
with offices in Eugene, has begun the operation 
of a sawmill on the Siuslaw River near Tiernan. 
Lebanon—H. F. Davidson has installed a saw- 
mill of 20,000 feet daily capacity on his apple 
ranch near here. 
Marshfield—The new plant of the Coos Veneer 
& Box Co. has begun operations. 
TENNESSEE. Memphis—The Liverpool Hard- 
wood Co., of New York, has opened a branch 
office in Memphis; T. D. Higgins, manager. 
Memphis—C. B. Colborn has begun a whole- 
sale lumber business. 
VIRGINIA. Richmond—The Frostwick Lum- 
ber Co. recently beran business. 
WASHINGTON. Auburn—The Alder & Maple 
Froducts Co. has been formed here. : 
Kelso—The Beiger Veneer Co. is establishing 
a veneer factory at Kelso. J. W. Beiger, for- 
merly consulting engineer for the American 
Veneer Association, is head of the company. 
Seattle—The Tree Lumber Co. recently began 
a wholesale business. 


CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. Higden—The B. & D. Sawmill 
Co.’s plant destroyed by fire on May 26; loss, 
$5,000, partly covered by insurance. A. V. Alex- 
ander, owner. 

CALIFORNIA. Bay Point—Fire at the yards 
of the Coos Bay Lumber Co. caused damage of 
nearly $60,000, covered by insurance. About 
600,000 feet of lumber and 4,750,000 shingles 
were destroyed together with 600 feet of tram- 
way. 

GEORGIA. Dublin—The Hardwood Manufac- 
turing & Supply Co. has had a loss by fire. 

MICHIGAN. Pentwater—G. T. Sands, lumber 
and general merchandise, has had a fire loss of 
between $45,000 and $50,000. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—A loss of $50,000 
in the sash and door plant of the Luce-Lindgren 
Co. was caused by fire. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Pollocksville—The Trent 
River Lumber Co. has had a fire loss. 

OREGON. Banks—Hunger Bros.’ sawmill near 
here destroyed by fire with a loss of $25,000; no 
Insurance. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Erie—The Great 
Lumber Co. has had a recent fire loss. 

TEXAS. Nona—The Nona-Fietcher Lumber 
Co. has had a loss by fire. 

WASHINGTON. Everett—Fire completely de- 
stroyed the plant of the Garriott Manufacturing 
Co., shingle producer, on May 27. The loss is 
estimated at $30,000, partly insured. The dry 
kilns of the Everett Mill Co., adjoining, were 
also destroyed with their stock of two and a 
half million shingles, a loss of about $10,000. 

Raymond—The Weston Veneer & Basket Co.’s 
entire plant destroyed by fire; loss, $20,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Ottawa—The lumber yard of the 
Shepard & Morse Lumber Co. destroyed by fire; 
about 2,000,000 feet of lumber burned. The loss 
is estimated at $100,000, covered by insurance. 


BUSINESS CHANGES 


CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—The partner- 
ship between W. Leslie Comyn and B. F. Mackall 
under the firm name of Comyn, Mackall & Co., 
has been dissolved and hereafter W. Leslie 
Comyn will carry on the shipping, commission 
and lumber business under the name of W. L. 
pan & Co. (Inc.); offices, 310 California 
« stockton—B, E. Gilmore has purchased the 
Schaad sawmill at Railroad Flat and will add 
equipment and operate. 

IDAHO. Kendrick—The Standard Lumber Co. 
has purchased the Madison Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—John S. Hurd announces 
the removal of his wholesale lumber offices from 
175 Jackson Boulevard to 1231-32 Lumber Ex- 
change Building, 11 South La Salle Street. 

Eleroy—Meyer Bros. have sold out to Hainke 
& Heitler. 

1OWA. Le Grand—B. L. Cook has sold out to 
the Le Grand Elevator Co. 

- West Union—The Pyramid Lumber Co. suc- 

reeds the Standard Lumber Yards Co. 

; MICHIGAN, Wilwin—The Wilwin Co. (Ltd.) 

a leased its properties here to the W. D 

3 7 interests of Bay City for a term of years, 

tn von will be operated under the name of 
€ xoung Co. The Wilwin Co. will retain its 


Lakes 


office at Wilwin and one at Detroit, but will not 
participate actively in the manufacture of lum- 
ber during the term of the lease. 

NEBRASKA. Alexandria—A. Kremer & Co. 
have sold out to the Alexandria Lumber Co. 

Stanton—The Chace, Gamble & Co. lumber 
yard has been sold to the Farmers’ Union. 

OHIO. Louisville—The Louisville Lumber & 
Supply Co. has been organized to take over the 
interests of the Scherer Lumber & Coal Co. 

WASHINGTON. Mendota—The Anderson- 
Ferris Lumber Co. has purchased the M. E. 
Johnson Lumber Co.’s sawmill. 

Oakville—The Potter, Nelson & Dunn Co., 
recently formed, has purchased the Blechschmidt 
Lumber Co.’s mill near here. 

Port Angeles—The Peninsula Mills & Timber 
Co., recently organized, has purchased the plant 
of the Shore Lumber & Timber Co. 

Underwood—The A. Porter Lumber Co., 


. of Portland, Ore., has incorporated in the State 


of Washington, and has purchased the mill of 
the Climax Lumber Co., at Underwood. 

Winlock—The O’Connel Lumber Co. has pur- 
chased a controlling interest in the Napavine 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 

WISCONSIN. Wausau—The Gill Andrews 
Lumber Co. is succeeded by the Charles Gill 
Lumber Co. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. Pine Bluff—The plant of the 
Saline River Hardwood Co. will be doubled in 
capacity increasing it to 100,000 feet of hard- 
wood a day. The improvements will cost about 
$125,000, it is reported. 

Zinc—The Mount Olive Stave Co., of Bates- 
ville, is installing a stave factory here which 
will utilize the stave timber in this section. 

GEORGIA. Willacoochee—The Evans Lumber 
Co. is the name of a new enterprise now build- 
ing here. The company has purchased 5,000 
acres of timber and is constructing a plant 
which will cost in the neighborhood of $125,000. 

IOWA. Kanawha—The Lampert Lumber Co. 
will erect new sheds. 

Oxford—McCleary & Sons have laid founda- 
tions for new buildings at the yards. 

MICHIGAN. Port Huron—The South Side 
Lumber Co. is erecting a lumber storage build- 
ing. 

OHIO. Lakeview—The Lakeview Lumber Co. 
is enlarging its shed. 

helby—The Shelby Lumber Co. is erecting 
a building for concrete, lime, cement and other 
= supplies as an addition to the lumber 
yard. 

OREGON. La Grande—The Canyon Lumber 
Co., recently organized, will install a mill near 
Ladd canyon about 10 miles from La Grande. 

WASHINGTON. Kelso—J. W. Beiger, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has purchased a site and 
will build a veneer manufacturing plant. 

Seattle—The Columbia Valley Lumber Co. will 
erect a lumber warehouse and sales building 
with storage capacity of 5,000,000 feet of lumber. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Weston—The Hope Lum- 
ber Co. has completed the new building on the 
site of the structure recently destroyed by fire. 

WISCONSIN. Eagle River—A hardwood mill 
will be erected by Ed. M. Hammes, Amos Rad- 
cliffe and A. G. Stark who have taken an option 
on 2,000 acres of hardwood near here. 

Merrill—The McClure Toy Co., Spring Valley, 
lll., has leased the former 7th Ward school 
building and will equip it for the manufacture 
of wooden toys and novelties: 

New Richmond—M. C. Strand has awarded 
contracts for the erection of a one-story factory, 
45 by 80 feet, equipped for manufacturing skiis, 
snowshoes, etc.; cost $15,000. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


ABERDEEN, WASH., May 29.—A log driving com- 
pany is a public service corporation and cannot 
be enjoined from splashing and driving in the 
conduct of its business according to a decision 
handed down by Judge Hewen of Pacific County in 
the case of the Walker Timber Co. and J. H. Price, 
vs. the Humptulips Logging Co. Judge Hewen 
refused to grant the petition of the Walker Co. 
and Price for an injunction prohibiting further 
splashing and driving operations on the Hump- 
tulips River on the ground that such operations 
damaged the property of the petitioners by erosion 
and washing of the river bank property. The case 
was first tried at Montesano and has attracted 
much attention from logging companies in the 
Northwest as the granting of the injunction asked 
for would have meant that any settler on a logging 
stream could force a logging company further up 
the river to suspend operations. 

BP PAP PPD PPP 

J. J. EASTIN, who operates a cedar yard at 
Cotter, Ark., and buys cedar from points up 
the White River, has a boat under construction 
which he will put in.the cedar trade between 
Cotter and up-river points. The boat is being 
specially constructed so that the propeller can 
be drawn up into a tunnel underneath during 
low water periods. It will draw only twelve 
inches and will be used chiefly to tow rafts. 














KNUDSON & MERCER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


28 East Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 


We are ready for any emergency. We have 
good stocks at our disposal, available as 
may be required and at prices in keeping 
with grade, service and condition of the 
market, We solicit your inquiries. 
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Timbers of Quality | 


Planing Mill Products of Superior 
Workmanship 
Tip, Butt 


without Bark 
Long and Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Do We Sell You? ' 


Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 


a HAMMOND (I. C. R. R.) La. 
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Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 
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Manufacturers of ROUGH and DRESSED 





Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Calcasieu Lumber 
WESTLAKE LOUISIANA 











Henry E. Hardtner, Pres. Q. T. Hardtner, Sec. & Treas. 


THE 


Urania Lumber Company, Ltd. 


Manufacturers of 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Railroad Construction and Car Material 
Long and Heavy Joists and Timbers 


Urania, La. 















Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 


Mills at Office. 
CANDY, LA. RUSTON, LA 











POWELL LUMBER CO. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 








Yellow Pine 
Poitevent & Favre Long. Leaf | 
Maite Lumber Co. fine Piling 


Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606 7 L.&L.&G. Bids. J 
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HARDWOODS 


r 
Complete Assortment 
of 


Basswood, Birch 
Soft Grey Elm 


and Hard Maple 
Birch and Maple Flooring 


Highest Quality 
Standard Grades 


H.F. Below Lumber Co. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 











mt 





PERE SISO SOL OIL OUT On 


E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Od 


Wholesale Manufacturers & Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 
Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 
Ash Sycamore 

All Grades and Thicknesseg 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of 
SAP and RED GUM, \% to 2 in. thick. 
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Bey Northern 
Hardwoods 


on Stick ready for Immediate 
Shipment: 


lear 6/4” No. 1 Com. & Btr. Soft Elm 

1 car 10/4” No. 1 Com. & Btr. Soft Elm 
(Small percent No. 2 Common) 

lcar 5/4” White Basswood Key Stock 

3 cars 4/4 Select Birch 

3 cars 4/4” No. 1 Com. Birch 

100,000 ft. 2x6 Sound Heart Maple 

200,000 ft. 2/4” & wider AL No, 3 Hemlock 


x 
* 
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Get Our Prices Now. 


Foster-Latimer 





Lumber Co. 


MELLIN, 
NC eee 








ao 


YELLOW PINE 


SHORT LEAF 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


OAK—GUM—TUPELO 


MILLS—SULLIGENT, ALA, 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS LEXINGTON, KY. 








GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything In 
Northern or Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 va- 
rleties of 3-8 in. and 13-16 in. Hardwood Flooring? The 
lumber can be kiln dried and worked too if desired. 
Send your Inauiries to 


HOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 














For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 47 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of 
Trade 


RECEIPTS FROM MAY 3 TO MAY 29, INCLUSIVE 
Lumber Shingles 
182,911,000 21,026,000 
145,139,000 16,497,000 


Increase 37,772,000 4,529,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. PA ” MAY 29 
Lum Shingles 
1,037, at0. 000 112,836,000 
663,773,000 92,358,000 


Increase 373,597,000 20,478,000 
SHIPMENTS FROM MAY 3 TO MAY 29, INCLUSIVE 
Lumber Shingles 
87,572,000 15,428,000 
__ 59,46 4,000 11,989,000 


Increase 108, a 3,439,000 
TOTAL SA Og — 1 To 29 
Shingles 


Lumber 
415,949,000 86,894,000 
60,893,000 


265,465,000 
Increase 150,484,000 26,001,000 


Chicago Building Permits 
Permits issued by the Chicago building de- 
partment during the month of May, 1920, and 
May, 1919, were as follows: 
Permits Frontage ft. Cost 
May, 2019... Ber 23,343 $7,190,200 
May, 1920..... 296 10,968 5,659,400 
Permits issued since Jan. 1 to May 31, 1920, 
and for corresponding period 1919, were as 
follows: 


1919 











1920 





Permits Cos 
7 $41,274 
34,12 


100 
0,075 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, June 2.—There has been no report- 
able change in the market for northern pine. 
Demand remains quiet and, altho there is no 
accumulation at the mills, prices on most items 
are a little lower. Common lumber is down 
about $3 and dimension $5, but uppers are 
fairly firm at the previous levels. 


Duluth, Minn., June 1.—The following are the 
prevailing prices on northern pine: 


Common Boards, Rough 
No. 4, 


, 6 to 20’ - —ee. 00 


13” & wider, 6 to 
4” & wider, 6 to 2 
4" & wider, 6 to 
Shiplap and D&M 


10, 
12 & 14’ 16’ 
$76@79 $76@79 
81@84 79@82 
91@94 86@89 
68@71 ( 
70@73 


18 & 20’ 


54@57 
fe 

$69@72 

71@74 

59@62 

61@64 

45@48 

47@50 

Fencing, Rough 

4°. and longer, mixed....$37.00@40.00 

6”, 6’ and longer, mixed.... 40.00@43.00 
No. he Piece — iste 


$49¢052 $50.00@53.00 
47@50 48.50@51.50 
48@51 49.50@52.50 

51@54 50@53 51.50@54.50 5 
53@56 52@55 53.00@56.00 55@58 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 31.—Some improve- 
ment in demand for northern pine yard stock 
is reported. A good many retail buyers have 
come into the market to replace lumber sold 
during the spring. While prices generally are 
below former levels, most northern pine mills 
had taken such a conservative stand that their 
product still is on an attractive basis without 
any change in quotations, The stocks are quite 
limited, even in dimension. Labor troubles have 
curtailed spring production. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., June 1.—An im- 
provement in the car situation is manifesting 
itself right along and dealers are finding it 


$71@74 
74@77 
61@64 
64@67 
49@52 
49@52 


10 & 12’ 
$47@50 
46@49 
47@50 


possible to make shipments that have been 
held up for weeks awaiting better transporta- 
tion. With the improving car situation dealers 
report increasing demand and inquiries. Busi- 
ness is becoming more settled and the impres- 
sion prevails that the crisis of the freight tieup 
has been passed. 


New York, June 1.—The demand lags, and 
while prices are satisfactory there is a slight 
downward tendency which has a strong influ- 
ence on yards, as they refrain from buying be- 
yond what they require for immediate use. Ship- 
ments have improved considerably. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 2.—The white pine trade 
is slow because of the lack of transportation fa- 
cilities. It is next to impossible to make ship- 
ments to some points, and the lumber coming 
from Canadian mills has been much reduced in 
amount. A fairly good trade in crating lumber 
is being carried on locally by some of the yards, 
which have fair stocks on hand, since the buy- 
ers who usually place orders with mills for car- 
load lots are now unable to get their orders filled. 
Prices are holding firm. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, June 1.—Nothwithstanding the 
dullness in the demand, prices have been well 
maintained and shippers argue that the heavy 
demand for pulp will be a strong feature in 
holding up quotations. Stock appears to be 
more plentifully offered and the backwardness 
of building offers little hope for immediate im- 
provement. Retail stocks are not large. 


Boston, Mass, June 2.—Demand for dimension 
remains dull. Prices are firm, $65 base; 9-inch, 
$66; 10-inch, $67; 12-inch, $69. Railroad service 
is a little better. There is no price cutting. 
Retailers are not buying random any more 
freely. The 2x3 to 2x7 sells at $53; the 2x8, $56 
to $58, usually $57; 2x10, $59 to $60; 2x12, $60 
to $62. There is little business now even in 2x8. 
Demand for boards slumped somewhat during 
the last week largely due to the drop’ in roofers 
and expectation of lower prices still, but the 
market is fairly firm. Demand for boards is 
very light. Matched sell at $60 to $62 and ran- 
dom covering at $55. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn. May 31.—Pole trade con- 
tinues to be the chief feature of the market 
but there has been a fair demand for posts 
lately. Producers have been urging early or- 
dering, as the car supply is now to be much 
curtailed by the return of gondola cars to the 
East for coal shipments. Many retail yards 
have done a good spring business in posts and 
have reordered. Prices are strong and show 


n h: lb ia 
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Chicago, June 2.—It is still quiet on the local 
hardwood market, with factory operation pretty 
generally curtailed and buying very slow. A 
little more business is being transacted, how- 
ever, than during recent weeks, on account of 
a somewhat better railroad movement. The car 
supply is no larger, but the movement is more 
prompt. However, shippers report also that 
they never before have run into so many tech- 
nicalities as they now do, which makes ship- 
ping an actual irritation to them. There 
has been no noteworthy change in hardwood 
prices during the week, the mill situation being 
such as to allow of only a small production, 


‘which is easily covered by what demand there 


is. 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 31.—The market on 
northern hardwoods is holding quite firm, tho 
demand is rather quiet. Supplies are short and 
the Timberworkers’ strike has considerably re- 
duced spring production. Dealers say the lim- 
ited supplies assure a maintenance of present 
price levels for some time, tho there is a les- 
sened demand from factory trade in this section. 
It is due largely to slackening in building 
operations but also to the railroad congestion, 
which is forcing many factories to decrease 
their output. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 1.—The demand for 
factory stock and rough stuff continues fairly 
good, but buyers are not rushing the market 
any for finish stock. Yard demand is slow and 
factory orders are not large. Sales agents 
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report considerable trouble with embargoes, both 
in getting out orders on hand and taking new 
business. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, June 1.—Despite the slack- 
ening of demand for deliveries, there are a 
goodly number of inquiries coming into the 
market for practically all the hardwoods. Cin- 
cinnati manufacturers do not report any mate- 
rial increase of production either in eastern or 
southern territory. They hold orders for more 
lumber than they have available for delivery and 
have made no concessions on prices that in any 
way affect their lists as a whole. In the present 
condition of transportation there is not enough 
distribution to create an active market but 
there is enough new business under negotiation 
to satisfy all manufacturers and wholesalers 
that any improvement at the consuming end 
will develop a demand for all the lumber that 
can be supplied at present prices. Production 
costs continue high, and the scarcity of labor 
and the prospective advance of freight rates 
do not encourage any hope for consumers get- 
ting any kind of hardwood this summer at any 
lower prices. Cincinnati f. 0. b. prices follow: 


QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 
4/4 


5/4 6 8 
FAS goatcovensatacimm 325 seh $440 


Selects ...... eke ee $320 280 290 
No. 1 common...... 515 230 230 240 
No. 2 common...... 105 115 115 120 


sree Rep OaK— 





PLAIN WHITE & ‘Rep OaK— 
PA iiiidecececcces GU 220 220 225 
DOMGUE céccccosscce DOU 190 190 200 
No. 1 common...... 150 160 160 170 
No. 2 common...... 105 115 115 120 


No. 3 common...... 45 50 50 55 
Sound Wormy...... 115 125 125 130 
PorpLaR— 
FA neechan ae 215 215 215 
Saps & Selects. .22 155 165 165 165 
No. 1 common...... 120+ 130+ 130+ 135+ 
No. 2 —- eee 95 95 105+ 
No. 3 commo 55 60 60 65 


Panel & Wide ‘No. £ 


8” to 23” me 
Boxboards, 13” to 17” 225 coe kee eee 
Bass woop— 
FA 


coccinea hs oeee 1385+ 1454+ 1454+ 150+ 
No. 1 common...... 110 115 115 120 
No. 2 common...... 60 65 65 70 
CHESTNUT— 
FA *peassearesces. EEE 165 165 170 
No. 1 common. «o anc 120 120 125 
No. 3 common...... 40 45 45 46 
Sound Wormy ..... 75 80 80 85 
WHITE ASH— 
EO sccerenere es neue 245 270 280 
No. 1 common...... 125 160 185 200 
No. 2 common,..... 70 90 90 95 
Hickory— 
|. Aor wee seve 170 175 
No. 1 common...... wae are 140 145 - 
NO. & COMMOGR. 66256 ces wee 100 110 
3IRCH— 
A ew ieske cans ewe 210+ = nee waa nc 
No. 1 common. SS 180+ wie are eee 
No. 2 common...... 110 eae eve Kae 
3EECH— 
Vt. MRE Arter ‘seus ae che ete wee 
No. 1 common...... 110 eee see eee 
No. 2 common...... 70 een een were 
WaALNuT— 


BAS wncccccece ‘ 315 315 330 
No. 1 common..... 
No. 2 common. 





No. 3 common...... 45 een eas Pe? 
MAPLE— 
AS ieee aoe dexee ae 155 160 175 
No. 1 common...... 115 130 130 145 
No. 2 common...... 80 85 95 100 
Gum— 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
Quartered Red, FAS. 220 225 23 240 
Quartered Red, No. 1 
COMMOE. .c0050060 190 195 200 210 
Plain Red, FAS.... 200 205 210 220 
Plain Red, No. 1 com. 160 170 190 200 
Sap, Boxboards .... 150 aaa a ee 
ROD, WAM accesses ece 110 115 125 130 
Sap. No.1 common.. 85 100 110 115 
Sap, No. 2 common.. 60 62 62 62 
CoTTONWoop— 
PAO canouctacs ws ene ee 130 130 135 
No. 1 common...... 90 91 91 93 
7 7 74 


No. 2 common....:. 70 72 72 
Boxboards, 13” to 17” 170 : 
9” to 12” 150 


Louisville, Ky., May 31.—With demand and 
inquiry continuing dull and car shortage rather 
severe, business is not especially active, but 
stocks are low and producers are operating as 
full as log supplies and weather will permit. 
The furniture trade is not buying actively, altho 
there is still a good demand for veneers and 
glued-up stocks. Plain oak is in very fair de- 


Boxboards, 


mand, but quartered is not much called for. Red 
gam is very active, quartered red, firsts and 
seconds, being quoted in 4/4 stock at around 
$210; No. 1 eommon, $190; plain red gum, 4/4, 
FAS, $200; No. 1 common, $170; sap gum, FAS, 


$105; No. 1 common, $80 to $85. Poplar is strong, 
4/4 firsts and seconds being quoted at $195; saps 
and selects, $170; No. 1 common, $110. 


Alexandria, La., June 1.—Without a doubt the 
hardwood market shows a decided softening. 
The demand has fallen off considerably. The 
larger manufacturers as a rule are holding off, 
but the smaller mills are moving their lumber 
when ready for shipment at whatever price is 
offered. Production is increasing with better 
weather, but stocks are badly depleted and it 
is not expected that complete stocks will be 
available for months. Embargoes against north- 
ern and eastern points are also having a bad 
effect on the market. 


New Orleans, La., May 31.—The hardwood mar- 
ket, like that of other woods, shows little change 
with domestic buyers still holding off, production 
restricted by high water and available mill 
stocks much below normal volume as a rule. By 
some accounts the price on a few items has 
slipped. Other manufacturers insist that they 
are maintaining quotations unchanged and con- 
fidently awaiting a turn of the buying tide. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 2.—The hardwood demand 
is not very brisk just now, owing to the railroad 
blockade as well as to the lessened demand for 
some high priced products, including furniture. 
Manufacturers in that line have had some can- 
celations, while new business is not developing 
at all satisfactorily. The railroads are making 
some headway in the switching of cars but are 
still unable to carry a normal amount of busi- 
ness. Mixed car orders are expected to be the 
rule for some time. 


Columbus, Ohio, June 1.—The hardwood trade 
in central Ohio has ruled firm during the last 
week. Buying on the part of dealers is the best 
feature altho some orders are received from 
manufacturing concerns. Dealers’ stocks are 
only fair and some are badly broken. Shipments 
are slow because of car shortage and rail con- 
gestion. Dry stocks are not large in any region. 
Building operations have slowed down to a cer- 
tain extent, but there is still a good demand 
for hardwoods from operations which have pro- 
gressed to a certain point. Factories making 
furniture, implements and boxes are the best 
customers. All grades and varieties are moving 
fairly well. Quartered oak at the Ohio River 
is quoted at $290 for firsts and seconds; $225 for 
No. 1 common; and $135 for No. 2 common. 
Plain oak prices are: Firsts and seconds, $205; 
No. 1 common, $150; No. 2 common, $100, and 
No. 3 common, $43. Poplar is in fair demand 
and the same is true of chestnut and ash. Other 
hardwoods are firm. 


New York, June 1.—While demand is less 
urgent than last month, stocks are none too 
plentifully offered and a fair average price is 
maintained. There is no question that there 
has been a substantial falling off in prices, but 
the wholesalers say that the market is becom- 
ing so stabilized that buyers are willing to 
consider placing some business. A deterring 
feature has been the difficulty of obtaining ship- 
ments but the last week has seen some im- 
provement, and with these delayed shipments 
out of the way buyers will be in a better mood 
for considering new business. The inquiry is 
well distributed thruout the list. 





Baltimore, Md., May 31.—The last few days 
have brought an increase in the number of 
orders. Apparently the users of hardwoods ac- 
tually need additional lots of lumber. The 
range of prices is on the whole easier than it 
was not so long ago, the recessions being put 
at about $5 a thousand on the average. Export 
demand is moderate. 


Boston, Mass., June 2.—Hardwood consumers 
are not buying any more than absolutely neces- 
sary but are waiting for a drop in prices. Man- 
ufacturers do not seem quite so adamant in 
their view of prices. In the building line there 
is practically no demand here, and from man- 
ufacturing consumers demand is certainly more 
and more restricted. Prices are: Quartered 
white oak, inch, $285 to $300; plain oak, $220 
to $225; poplar, $215 to $225; ash, $190 to $200; 
basswood $115 to $170; red birch, $200 to $210; 
birch, sap, $175 to $180; maple, $155 to $165; 
beech, $145 to $150. 


BOXBOARDS 


Boston, Mass., June 2.—The market is firm 
and business prospering. Demand is much im- 
proved and prices higher. Stock is rather lim- 
ited in supply. All classes of consumers seem 
anxious to stock up. Round edge pine boards 
are selling at $39, Boston rate, and over. 
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Farmers Minds 
: 


Years of advertising in the biggest and 
best farm papers has impressed the O.K. 
trade-mark in the minds of thousands 
and thousands of farmers. Many years 
of successful use have given them a won- 
derfully fine reputation. 


(qj) Products 


include Sun-Lite Windows 
for hog houses, Cupolas 
for barns and dairy houses, 
Self-Feeders for hogs, 
Non-Freezable, Sanitary 
Stock and Poultry Water- 
ers, etc. They are all ab- 
solute necessities in the 
raising of thrifty farm 
animals. And necessities 
are easy to sell. 


Best to Use 


By providing plenty of 
fresh air, sunshine and service goes with each 
pure, clean water they purchase — because 
pay big dividends in every one sold helps 
the improved health to sell another — be 
and rapid growth of eause the demand has 
live stock, already been created. 


Tie Up to the Line that Has Made Good. 


Our sales have increased over 2000 per cent in 
about six years. Our dealers’ sales have in- 
creased in proportion. The only disappointed 
dealers are those who neglect. to take on the 
line and who are now seeing their competitors 
making good with 





Best to Sell 


because satisfactory 






Write for successful Selling Plan. 
. Get full particulars and terms to dealers, 


en Bernard 


Company 
1903 Floyd Avenue, s 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA £ 

















Buck Saw are 
Satisfactory 
Gloves | 


They’re made from 
strong materials, and 
put together right, so 
you may be sure of 
the wear. 

The big line of 
Buck Saw Cloth 
Gloves and Mittens 
consists of over 70 
styles. 


PROGRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 


RACINE, WISCONSIN 











Carpenter 
Aprons 


and 
Caps 


With your ad. 
Large publicity at 
-ost. 


Best medium for 
your line. 


Pleases Your Trade 


Co-operate with your 
dealers dividing the 
cost. 


Let us explain how 
you both benefit and 
quote price on quan- 
tity desired. 


Lewald & Co., *tiicxua * 
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REDWOOD 


Chicago, June 2.—It is reported to be easier 
now to get redwood than for several months, if 
the buyer is not too particular about the season- 
ing. Dry redwood remains scarce. The mills 
are accepting a larger proportion of the orders 
offered them, but as a rule are holding firm to 
the recently quoted prices, as there is a heavy 
demand in prospect which is expected fully to 
cover this year’s production. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 1.—Tho redwood is 
easier to get now than for some time, buyers are 
not able to get cars just as they desire unless 





Says J. D. Alexander, resident 
manager of the Finkbine Lumber 
Company, D’Lo, Miss. : 

“The operating cost of the 
PRESCOTT TRACTOR, 
including the driver’s wages, is 
about $4.50 per day. The three 
mules and three drivers which 
this PRESCOTT TRACTOR 
replaced, had been costing us 
$14.00 a day.” 

Whether your plant is large 
or small, a saving of $9.50 a day 
in handling cost looms up mighty 
big on the books. 

But, that item is infinitesimal 
when it is compared with the 
real saving effected by the 
PRESCOTT TRACTOR, the 
saving of human labor. With 


Riechman-Crosby Co. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Hamilton Machinery Exchange 


Menominee, Mich. 





Sie PRESCOT 


four-fifty a day against 
fourteen a day 


DISTRIBUTORS 
C. T. Patterson Company, Limited 


considerable siding is included. Siding is more 
plentiful than it has been since last fall. 


OAK FLOORING 


Cincinnati, Ohio, June 1.—Following are aver- 
age prices, carload lots, Cincinnati basis, ob- 
tained for oak flooring during the week ended 
May 22: 

1§x2%4" %x1'o” %x2” 

Clear qtd. white....... $294.72 $215.00 eae 

Ciena’ Cbd. FOG... é10.0.0:5:. eas . $186.50 
Select qtd. white & red. 212.02 165.07 

Clear plain white & red. 223.35 164.37 158. 30 

—- plain white & red. 212.89 154.31 157.43 
No. 1 common......... 97.00 


166.89 
81.61 


99.00 


No. 2 common........ 
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the PRESCOTT TRACTOR on 
the job in your yard you can 
maintain greater efficiency with 
a comparatively small crew of 
well-trained men, a crew that 
you can afford to pay well, a 
crew that you can count on for 
loyalty and organization spirit. 
With the PRESCOTT setting 
the pace the whole status of your 
yard organization changes. It 
speeds up. It does more work. 
It costs less money. 


Call on, or write to, our near- 
est distributor for vital facts 
about the PRESCOTT LUM- 
BER TRACTOR that explain 
why it is the best lumber tractor 
for you to buy. There will be 
no obligation. 


New Orleans, La. 


The Sumner K. Prescott Co. 
Manufacturers, Seattle, Wash. 


Aske 
any. 





rat LUMBER TRACTOR“? 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 
(Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Seattle, Wash., June 2.—The following prices 
paid for yard items, f. o. b. mill, were reported 
today: 


Flooring 
Pre- 
High Low big ed 
Price Price Pric 
1x4” No. 2 clear V. G..,...$74.00 $69.00 $74. 00 
No. 2 & better clear 
SE SARE EP, PR ere 59.00 
1x6” o 4 & better clear 
No. 3 clear...:....... 60.00 
, Stepping 
No. 2 & better clear.. 90.00 
Finish 
2 & better 


1x8—10” No. 
ROBE. s.sarws s ges eu sees 06.00 





Ceiling 
2& me * cer. . 63.00 


p Siding 
1x6” No. 2 & Fy Guar. 66.00 61.00 


Common Boards *, chore 
44 30.00 


5gx4” No. 






Dimension 


2x4”, 12—14’ No. 1 S&E... 34.50 28.50 28.50 
Small Timbers 
4x4”, 29.50 $1.50 


PENIS is seco noebee sa 37.50 





Seattle, Wash., May 29.—Demoralization of 
lumber prices generally has had no apparent 
effect on the output of the fir mills, which are 
running at capacity. The cut for the week at 
126 association mills was 89,428,662 feet, or 4.21 
percent of normal. It is evident that the pres- 
ent pace will continue until the seasonal shut- 
down early in July. Fir logs are scarce, with 
no accumulation, and the market is reported 
to be steady. 


Portland, Ore., May 29.—The fir market con- 
tinues quiet, due to the very serious car short- 
age. The opinion prevails, however, that prices 
have reached bedrock. During the last week 
few cancelations have been reported and in 
many instances orders canceled have been re- 
placed. While foreign demand is not heavy a 
considerable volume of new business was placed 
with exporters here this week. The Japanese 
situation is improving. The western pine market 
is hampered seriously by the car shortage, mills 
having a ready market for all of the material 
they can ship. The hemlock is in the same 
shape as the fir market. Demand for spruce 
continues very active. Red cedar shingles are 
getting scarce owing to the shutting down of 


.a@ number of mills and values have advanced, 


clears being $5.60 f. o. bk mills and stars $4.40. 
Laths are quoted at $7 to $8. Several mills have 
shut down recently because of having about 
as much lumber in the yards as they can well 
take care of and unless the car situation soon 
improves others will follow suit shortly. 


Chicago, June 2.—There is a belief in the local 
trade that home building will soon develop on 
a large scale in this city, with a consequent 
betterment of the market for construction 
woods. This belief is based on the fact that 
there is developing a surplus of labor, both 
in the industries and in the building field, which 
eventually will cheapen labor and hence make 
home building more attractive. The market 
for Douglas fir in the meanwhile remains very 
quiet, and with larger supplies available prices 
have narrowed down to about $25 over Rail B 
list for uppers; $10 over on common, and $6 over 
on dimension. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 1.—The fir situation 
here has not yet reached an equilibrium, tho 
conditions are better than they have been, and 
instead of cars being dumped they are being 
placed in storage in local yards until prices 
turn upward again, as most sales agents and 
wholesalers believe they will. At the present 
time dimension is being quoted here all the 
way from $8 to $12 over list, and uppers from 
$30 for finish to $40 or more for flooring. There 
are few transit cars on the road now. 


Boston, Mass., June 2.—Demand has greatly 
fallen off. Retailers in view of the recent de- 
cline in prices are more cautious. Then there 
is little building to stir demand. Prices at 
present are: No. 1 vertical grain, $95 to $98; 
No. 2, $92 to $95; No. 3, $83 to $85; partition, 
No. 2, clear and better, 1x4, $85 to $87 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 2.—Trade in fir and spruce 
is quiet and the amount of stock offering is 
large enough to cause some depression in prices. 
Local trade would be able to absorb a fair 
amount of these woods were it not that em- 
bargoes on eastern territory are causing an un- 
usual amount of offerings here. 
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Centralia, Wash., May 29.—The following 
prices were realized on fir, hemlock and cedar 
products during the week ended May 29: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


No. 2 No. 3 
clear & clear & 
No. 1 better better 
i ae i ciecese tence $77.00 $74.00 $68.00 
.. MP eiceteae RARRC RES eh 77.50 70.00 
GI | ONC oer te tr ree 78.50 70.50 
eee Tee re ee ee eee 80.50 70.50 
Slash Grain Flooring 
Sut GO Ol vénccecesaecees eteers 64.00 61.00 
po) eer se es ere ee eee 67.00 64.00 
Vertical Grain Steppin. 
£34, DUE GR WRES ccc ccceus sens 85.00 75.00 
Finish, S4S 
i Merce Clee Cire eek hee Cte 79.00 73.00 
MOD | dvtpneeee cane eens ena ne we’ 80.00 74.00 
tas: B. 20 GT sv kcwicsccwess 81.00 75.00 
TEtS ee wees a tennew ees 6a 0-0 cs ee 77.00 
1%, 1%4x4” ON a 76.00 
Ei4, BAGS yp OG BO 6:6 Kev cares 84.00 78.00 
Bee 6 aR AR ESS CRE eke eee 79.00 73.00 
Be oc vc aseebeseeCeetaeedecsas 80. 00 74.00 
Ceiling, C&EB or ee” 
3.00 58.00 
$3.50 58.50 
63.00 59.00 
66.00 63.00 
71.00 68.00 
74.50 71.50 
Drop Siding and Rustic 
66.00 63.00 
68.00 65.50 
75.00 72.00 





Common Boards or Shiplap 
No.1 





No. 2 

common common 
DS ik os pees esemces $35.00 $32.00 
1 x 8 and BP bekecncaccen cen an $2.50 
1 EK vere rere re ee 36.00 33.00 
14x 8 8 and BP cctndccnriacewwe 37.50 34.50 
BEI rd deg ae oe ee MaKe 38.00 35.00 

1 see 8 and BO ee aan Reem o eee 37.50 34.5) 
EEE Cicesccaecrcceeececene 38.00 35.00 
Common Dimension, overs. 12’ 
US 6 Sb ence ener cess seas 50 27.50 
TE CG GME Sicawis ences ene sca 30:00 27.00 
SEM Wiedeweereetemnceeawnde 31.00 28 om 
MUM fics ne caone ceeeales me 31.50 28.5 
BON seh ORS Cees ee OKewane 34.00 31:00 
| ROP OE err ere rr re 35.00 
Be See eR aed eeen 31.50 28.50 
> a ie ge errr mre 29.50 
Be ey Te 66 ee enk tasnwknneseee ee 30.50 
SE SS Be cc cccutccccvccbnsnws ee 82.50 
Common Plank and Small Timbers 

No.1 Select 

common common 
3%, GS Oe BAG. 13° 3 icc cen 7.00 $40.00 
CO SGA cc ctecsccues 36.50 39.50 
De Su On cunaa ea sas Oeas cues 37.00 40.00 
3x10. DRE SRI cee ive scans 38.00 41.00 

Common Timbers, Rough 
6x 6 and 30.00 33.00 
10x10 and ieervedi 31. 34.00 
14x14” 4 . 34.50 
16x16” 35.00 
18x18” 37.00 
20x20” 38.50 
24x24” 43.00 
Red Cedar Lumber 

No.1 No. 2 

comm - common 
ESS Re Oe cine oc accaameren $35.04 $32.00 
EE SON BO oie cisivivcccenecveew 4 35. 50 32.50 
BEES cgicoe pe enda punks 36.00 53.00 

Common Cedar Timbers 
S52 tO C80 FOU occ < ciciedtas 40.00 35.00 
SIS £6 TZEEZ” FO hs ceo scess 45.00 40.00 
Red Cedar Shingles 

Per Per 

thousand square 
WY <dviclio. a el warticnee wena ene wena $ 4.00 $ 3.50 
ROI ieiaiw eat alicia wrarel ee wiera’o bas 5.00 4.50 
COMMON CLEAFB 2. ck cece ccccees 3.50 3.00 
CONAMNON: HEME iio 24 0)ca ke Sao 0s 2.00 1.85 

. Cedar Siding 
OER CHORE Uke ang ween Ace ares eer 
WANG (GHOMIE. Uc ic cace co cee eee Ne, . ce wene 
Hemlock, Common Boards and Shiplap 
No. 1 No. 

common common 
Bee Ae ee oo hts ss res $36.00 $33.00 
1x 8 OG ES ae eee easiness ae 36.50 83.50 
BERS ccidcueetalinmes face ks 37.00 34.00 


; Logs 
Fir: No. 1, $36: No. 2, $27; No. 4 $18. Hem- 
lock: Mill run, $18. Cedar, $25 to $ 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Baltimore, Md., May 31.—The letting down in 
e North Carolina pine trade apears to have 
become even more pronounced in the last week, 
with potential buyers disposed to hold back in 
the expectation that the’ market will sag. The 
quotations have been marked down somewhat. 
Some users find it necessary to place orders, 
aa them the box makers. Building is inac- 
ive. 


} 
t 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 2.—But little life is being 
shown in the North Carolina pine trade and 
about the only buying is in transit cars, which 





View in Shipping Warehouse of Hammond Lumber Co., Eureka, Cal. 


Lumber Handling Costs 
Have Fooled Lumbermen 


That’s what a good many 
lumbermen have admitted 
after installing a P. & H. 
Monorail System. With a few 
days trial they have found 
their costs cut in two and 
after the system has been pro- 
perly developed in many 
cases costs have been reduced 
to 3% to 4 cents a thousand 
feet. 


If there ever was a time when 
you couldn’t afford to go it 
hit or miss in a department 
of your business where so 
much labor is needed we’d 
say now is that time. 


Why not let us estimate the 
saving we can effect by put- 
ting in a P. & H. Monorail 
System for you— or refer 
you to others who are already 
using them ? 


If you have lumber handling costs 
that are causing you worry, write 
for our bocklet, “Cutting the Cost 
of Lumber Production,” and learn 
how a P. & H. Monorail System will 
save you money. 


PAWLING & HARNISGHFEGER G0. 
EST. 18% 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Church St., New York 
Stephen Gerard Blidg., g. 
philadelphia — - cre Los 
hitney Central Bldg., Angele ; 
Orleans, La. Menadianeh Bldg., San 


Portland, Ore., Yeon 


Fidelity Building, Pitts- Francisco 

burgh, Pa. L. C. Smith Building, 
Monadnock Block, Chi- Seattle, Wash. 

cago, 


cranes -hoists- 






fems 
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are more plentiful 


Norfolk, Va., May 29.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have 


than a short time ago. been obtained f. o. b. Norfolk: 

The market is so un- E R y 9 e bets wes ~ aoe 
att] il DGE RovucH 0. etter 0. or red hea 

a ee eee ee ae $107. 0.00 $76.00@78.00 $45.00@48.00 $40.50@42.00 

have lost faith in its Fe 

stabilit They hav 5/4....... 114.00@117.00 oy 00@83.00 46.00@47.00 «sn ccccccccce 

- y- y be |, See 115.00 @118.00 3.00 @85.00 46.50@47T.50 «san nc evcccccee 

seen prices fade away BYE. osc 118.00@121.00 8s NEE TOO: heen | eta beets's 

a good many dollars in Roveu 4/4 

the last few weeks and ST Stenese 112.00@115.00 81.00@83.00 50.00 @51.00 43.00 @44.00 

some of them have 10” ia bike a 113.00@116.00 83.00 @85.00 51.00@52.00 45.00 @46.00 

been caught with high 15 ee 118.00@121.00  86.00@88.00  53.00@54.00 46.00@47.00 





priced stock. Six-inch 
roofers have sold as 
low as $47 here during 


eeeeee 


BK. STRIPS, _ 1&2 7 00@90.00 Bark Strip Part., Nos. 1 & 2. $98@08 


Reteireeieeie s 8@29 


.25@37.25 CuLL Rep Heart 











the week, or at least e ee erika ues oo 
$15 off from the recent ATH, No. 1.. poaade -$11.00@12.00 Roorers, er: $52@53 D4S, a é + $124 
maximum. waeer Fie, 2”. 48.00@53.00 10”... 54@55 10". wo. 126 
RRRN SD” occas 39.00 @44.00 12”.. 55@56 qo"... 128 
Boston, Mass., June : 
1.—Demand is not Finished Widths No. 2 & better No.3 No. 4 
very active in view of FLOORING, }#x2% & 2 WG: RMENEUEEED dedecocccscs gricesecenes 
‘nn Suck ae fee % & .... 110.00@112.00 $95.00@98.00 $58.00@59.00 
0) ees. | MORITANG, MG? 5.000 <.0ics seas 68.00@ 70.00  60.00@62.00 34.00@35.00 
Miven' tho Groep an TOR Wn sc ccmensinee 70.00@ 72.00 61.00@63.00  44.50@45.5 
ers has not stimulated ParTITION, }$”.......+-2+0+ 111.00@113.00  96.00@99.00 59.00@60.00 





much buying. Ship- 
ments are few and much delayed. All hands are 
anxiously waiting for further reductions in roofers. 


The 6-inch are now quoted at $51 and are selling 
at even less. 











S Months of 
Satisfactory 
Service 


were sufficient to prove to this 
lumberman the advisability of 
using motor trucks equipped 
with 





He was so well pleased with his 
equipment that on May 4th a 
second loader was ordered in- 
stalled on another motor truck. 
This is only one of the many 
users we could tell you about 
who are daily logging scattered 


Amos Log Loaders 


tracts of timber at a good profit 
with this equipment. 

The Amos Log Loader can be 
attached to any truck whose 
transmission is mounted amid- 
ship or has a power take-off or 
Jack Shaft. 


Ask for particulars and prices. 


| The Amos Lumber Company, 


DANIEL WERTZ CLAUDE WERTZ 


MALEY & WERTZ 


Manufacturers, Wholesalers & Exporters of 


HarpDwoop LUMBER 


4 BAND MILLS 
2 Evansville, Ind, 
Grammer, Ind 
1 Vincennes, Ind. 


Evansville, Ind. 


February 14, 1920. 
The Amos Lumber Co., 
Edinburg, Indiana. 
Gentlemen :— 

We have yours of the 12th, with reference 
to the service that we are getting from your 
loader on our 3%-ton Truck. 

Will state that. we have had it in opera- 
tion some over eight months, and it is giv- 
ing us excellent service. 

Yours very truly, 

MALEY & WERTZ. 

Per Claude Wertz. 


CW/G. 





Edinburg, 
Ind. 





y, 








tion by borers. 


incidently many dollars. 





UMBERMEN there never was greater occasion for 
conservation in your industry than the present. 


Logs should be protected against destruc- 


Timber seasoning on sticks from attacks by 
the Powder Post Beetle. 


This can be done at small cost, by an application of 66 9 
—a wood creosote oil, it will save your lumber, and CRE-WOOD 


Write us for particulars. samples and prices. 


: . f the F 
Forest Products Laboratories progr Chon Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 














New York, June 1.—Quotations show some in- 
dication of lowering. There is no question but 
that the demand for North Carolina pine has 
fallen off. Stocks are not offered in large blocks, 


however. 
HEMLOCK 


Chicago, June 2.—The lack of building locally 
still restricts trading in hemlock. There is 
some country trade right along, but the aggre- 
gate volume is small. While there has been 
no noteworthy accumulation of mill stocks, 
prices have come down as a result of the de- 
cline in fir, which wood is competing heavily for 
the middle West markets. 


New York, June 2.—The difficulty of getting 
some building operations under way accounts 
for an inclination among many retailers to take 
chances on holding off their hemlock purchases. 
Quotations, while strong, are a little under 
prices offered several weeks ago. Mills report 
a little surplus stock available, and so far as 
hemlock is concerned there is nothing in the 
situation to indicate a decided drop. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., June 1.—Wholesale 
yards are receiving their first lake shipments 
and expect to be able to take care of a num- 
ber of waiting orders as well as any new 
ones that may be offered for all sizes. It is 
generally conceded that a more active demand 
will be essential if the supplies which some 
of the yards have arranged to bring forward 
from upper lake points are to be reduced to 
any great extent. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 2.—The hemlock market 
is rather quiet and house building is not being 
done as extensively as usual at this season. No 
large amount of stock is available and salesmen 
do not find it necessary to do much soliciting in 
order to move lumber. Lake shipments have not 
begun to be a factor in the trade so far this sea- 
son and rail receipts are small. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, June 1.—Distribution is slow, 
but the continued high cost of production and 
the inadequate stocks of marketable lumber 
contribute to firm prices. Freight congestion 
at all Ohio River crossings makes it almost 
impossible to move lumber beyond these points, 
even were there a normal demand for it. Cur- 
tailment of construction activities in all sec- 
tions of the country relieves manufacturers of 
the pressure for deliveries. 


Boston, Mass., June 2.—Hemlock is weaker 
and demand less than it was a week ago. The 
drop in the price of roofers is the immediate 
cause. Eastern clipped 10 to 16 feet may now 
be purchased for $53, tho some ask $55 as 
before. The random boards sell at $48 and 
there are concessions from this price to induce 
buying. Retailers find little demand. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., May 31.—Demand continues 
quiet, ranging in volume about equal to last 
week and without noteworthy feature. Some 
manufacturers report their stocks only about 50 
percent of normal and are apparently glad of 
the chance to build up assortments again for the 
fall demand. Prices are reported firmly held all 
along the line. ; 


Chicago, June 2.—There has been no note- 
worthy change in the cypress market this week, 
except for a slight easing up of prices. Not 
much stock is available for this territory and 
there is very little demand. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 1.—Some softening of 
cypress prices has been reported, tho list prices 
are unchanged. Demand has declined a bit and 
orders are more easily placed. Cypress men 
are not doing much worrying, however, as they 
say there is plenty of cypress business waiting 
to be placed when the uncertainties of the 
present building situation are cleared away. 

St. Louis, Mo., June 1.—The cypress market 
continues firm, with no change in prices. Such 
items as shop, factory select and B and C con- 
tinue in good demand, with mills still com- 
plaining of badly mixed stocks. Embargoes are 
interfering seriously with shipments from dis- 
tributors in St. Louis. 





Alexandria, La., June 1.—Unquestionably in- 
quiries and orders for cypress are falling off, 
but there has not been a great deal of stock on 
hand for months and the slack in the demand is 
not calculated to affect prices any time soon. 
Weather is ideal and the mills are again logging 
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heavily. Embargoes against northern and east- 
ern points make it difficult to do business. 


Baltimore, Md., May 31.—There has been a 
further slowing up in the cypress trade. The 
trouble has been more with the railroads than 
with the refusal of buyers to take up further 
stocks. Builders seem to be less active than 
they have been, so their requirements are re- 
duced, tho the movement continues to show en- 
couraging possibilities. 


New York, June 2.—The inquiry is fair and 
tho actual orders are few, prices are well main- 
tained. Cypress is undoubtedly carried in more 
limited supplies than any other stock in the 
market and while millwork factories have been 
expecting some desirable building orders they 
have not ordered accordingly, and this puts the 
market in a pretty well ‘‘cleaned out’”’ condition. 





Buffalo, N. Y., June 2.—Trade in cypress is 
not active, but the market holds firm because of 
the small quantity of stock at the mills and the 
difficulty in getting deliveries. Dealers are 
carrying smaller stocks than are usual at this 
season. 


Boston, Mass., June 2.—While there is very 
little business passing in the cypress market, 
it is decidedly firm. One difficulty is of course 
the uncertainty of railroad shipments. Very 
little cypress is getting here. The manufactur- 
ing consumers are ordering only for actual needs. 
Current quotations, strictly adhered to, are: 
Fas, 4x4, $145 to $150; 8x4, $160 to $165; selects, 
4x4, $130 to $135; 8x4, $145 to $150; No. 1 shop, 
4x4, $105 to $108; 8x4, $120 to $123. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, June 1.—Manufacturers have 
been able to make some improvement in produc- 
tion conditions at their mills since the abatement 
of the rains, but find themselves still hampered 
by shortage of cars and terminal congestion. 
Prices on actual sales last week f.o. b. Cincin- 
nati follow: 


CyYPRESS— 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
FR srcccasnesenne 150 155 155 160 
WOO 5c urectalw een 128 133 133 140 
MON: Sar rere aere eck we 95 105 105 110 
No. 1 common...... 72 72 72 72 
No. 2 common...... 67 67 67 67 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, June 2.—The local shingle market 
is still weak, with no prospect of material 
strengthening before home building has been 
begun on a larger scale. Red cedars are quoted 
at $5.12 for stars and $6.26 for clears, Chicago 
base. White cedars also are slow in movement 
and low in price, as a result of the extremely 
low price of their competitors, the red cedars. 
There seems to be plenty of lath on the market, 
with very little demand, and they are selling 
around $10. 


Seattle, Wash., May 29.—Red cedar shingles 
are weaker, with the demand at the lowest point 
in weeks. The shutdown, which affects mills 
generally and includes more than 60 per cent of 
the machine capacity, will probably continue 
until July. The mills do not show any dispo- 
sition to resume, altho cedar logs have softened 
and prices are considerably off. Top quotations 
of shingles today are visibly lower than a week 
ago. Dealers for the most part are philosophi- 
cal, viewing the situation calmly and settling 
back for the readjustment which everyone as- 
sumes will take place some time in the indefin- 


ite future. Prices cover a fairly broad spread, 
with the following figures at the tip-top: 
Standard Standard Rite- 
M Square Grade 


Extra stars...$4.25@4.50 $3.75@3.95 $3.90@4.10 
Extra clears.. 5.40@5.50 4.75@5.00  4.90@5.20 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 31.—Wholesalers here 
predict a return of strength to the shingle mar- 
ket, as supplies from the Coast are much re- 
duced in volume. The current supply of transit 
stock is barely enough for needs of the trade. 
There is some accumulation at Minnesota Trans- 
fer, but that soon would be cleaned up in case 
normal Summer demand shows up. City de- 
mand is light and probably will continue so, 
but there are reports indicating a better condi- 
tion in many smaller places 


_ Tacoma, Wash., May 29.—Altho the car situa- 
tion was reported by some of the mills as get- 
ting worse, the shingle market as a whole in 
this district reported shingles recovering some- 
what from the slump of the last few weeks. De- 
_~ was stronger and cedar logs were quoted 
. ok $1 to $2 less than the week previous. 
4 um er of the mills which had shut down 
€ week before were reported operating. The 


shingle report issued May 22 showed that out 
of fifty-four mills operating in this district, 
199 machines were down and 170 operating. 
Twelve of these mills reported sufficient cars 
and the other forty-two a shortage of 181 cars. 
Prices were given as follows: 


Per Square Per Thousand 


Biztva Staf@i.ccoscccss $3.45@3.50 $3.90@4.00 
Extra clears........cee 4.40@4.50 5.00@5.10 
COs -BUiasc dacceccc’s 1.85@2.00 2.10@2.25 
Com. COATS... .ccccccee 3.10@3.30 3.50@3.75 

Kansas City, Mo., June 1.—The bottom 


dropped out of the shingle market here last 
week so far as demand is concerned. Fortun- 


ately, shipments have been extremely light 
recently and shingle men have not found it 
necessary to do any dumping to get rid of 
troublesome cars, tho the situation has created 
a considerable divergence in prices, quotations 
ranging from $4.25 up for stars and $5.25 to $5.50 
for clears. It is reported here that numerous 
mills that have been shut down for several 
weeks are to be started up this week and next. 
Siding demand also has fallen off sharply, but 
prices quoted still range around $65. Lath de- 
mand also is light. 


St. Louis, Mo., June 1.—The market for cedar 
shingles is at a halt. Prices continue to decline 





More Work With Less Men 


HERE is a tremendous amount of construction work to 
be done this summer—and the factor that will limit it is 


scarcity of men. 


The Trailmobile system of lumber hauling helps out in 
a case like that because it gets more work done with less help. 
Each driver can do the work of two or three. 





The Motorless 
Motor Truck 


T housands 
in Use 


DIVISION No. 1 
Light, one-way four- 
wheeled Trailmobiles 
for use with passen- 
ger cars or li 
trucks: 1,250 lbs., 
14-ton and 1 ton. 


DIVISION No. 2 
Heavy duty four- 
wheeled Trailmobiies 
for use with trucks: 
1-tons, one-way, 
2 tons, 314-tons, and 
5 tons, reversible and 
one-way. 


DIVISION No. 3 


Se mi- Trailmobiles: 
2i4-tons; 4 tons; 6 
tons and 10 tous. 


DIVISION No. 4 


Pole Trailmobiles: 
1% ton, 3 ton, 5ton 
and 7 ton. 











He not only can haul twice the load, but all 
the load or half of it can be put on in the ab- 
sence of the truck and driver from the yard, 
and Trailmobiles equipped with roll-off 
dumping mechanism make unloading in a 
few seconds possible. 


Trailmobiles, in light and heavy four- 
wheeled types, Semi-Trailmobiles and Pole 
Trailmobiles are all big time and labor savers 
in the lumber industry. Every one is a vehicle 
of the highest grade, built according to the 
best standards of motor truck construction. 


Write for Literature 


The Trailmobile Company 


516-536 E. Fifth Street, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





Good roads are preserved by reducing the load carried on each wheel. 
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Lake Charles, La., April 26.—The lumber mill owned 
by the Powell Lumber Company at Sulphur, La., wae 
destroyed by fire on April 24 The fire originated in 
the basement of the plant and is thought to have been 
caused by a shaft bearing running hot. The fire gained 
headway rapidly and it was impossible to save the 
mill, though the lumber yards were protected and suf- 
fered but little damage 











Overheated bearings are often the cause of disastrous fires in 
lumber mills, especially if the adjacent timbers are soaked with oil 
and covered with dust. 


Tropical Oil Resisting White 


reduces this fire risk. It builds up a pure white film on the interior timbers of a 
mill. This paint film catches and holds the oil, thus preventing its soaking into 
the wood. This oil can be readily wiped off the Paint—timbers are easily kept free 
from oil and dust—overheated bearings are no longer a menace. 
Better tear out this page now, write your name and address on the margin, mail 
a and we will forward complete information and prices on Tropical Oil Resisting 
ite. 


The Tropical Paint & Oil Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 























Cutters Logging Shoes 


- We have made them for 40 
years. We know what you 
want—comfort, long wear 
and absolute satisfaction. 





Send for catalogue now. 


A. A. Cutter Co. 


Eau Claire, Wis. 





~ 











» Lumber Dealers 


Insist on having all bundles of floor- 
ing, siding, ceiling, pickets, etc., tied 
with 


STAR rie“ BUCKLES 


AND WIRE 


This method securely binds your bundles 
and protects the lumber. It enables you to 
keep your stock neatly piled and is easier 
to handle. 

Specify ‘‘To be tied with Star Baling Tie 
Buckles and Wire.”’ 





BALING TIE BUCKLE CO. <== 


WIN 
q CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. Pp SN 





MQ y 























and there is no buying. Stars are in less demand 
than clears. The market in this territory, Pacific 
coast base, is $5.15 for clears and $4 for stars. 


Columbus, Ohio, May 31.—The shingle market 
is rather strong, altho some recessions have 
developed in the last few weeks. Receipts are 
limited because of transportation § troubles. 
Dealers’ stocks are apparently sufficient for . 
the present. Red cedar shingles are plentiful 
and sell at prices under the high levels of the 
spring. The lath trade is quiet and supplies are 
good. Prices are rather weak in most sections. 


New Orleans, La., May 31.—Demand for both 
items is rated quiet, and the cypress mills are 
accumulating shingle stocks for fall needs. Lath 
stock and assortments are also building up slow- 
ly. Cypress shingle and lath quotations are re- 
ported unchanged and firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, June 1.—The almost total 
suspension of building activities so far as dwell- 
ing house construction is concerned, while it 
has not caused any recession of prices on 
shingles has resulted in an inactive market. 
Distribution is practically suspended but stocks 
of all kinds are so low that they are not being 
sacrificed. The market for lath, both as to 
demand and prices, is unchanged. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., June 1.—Dealers find 
little call for shingles and Coast supplies con- 
tinue plentiful, with prices holding about the 
same as a week ago. Dealers are expecting a 
change in conditions when the new schedule of 
freight rates is agreed upon. Lath are coming 
down the lakes but like other stock utilized in 
the erection of houses there is a rather poor de- 
mand for them. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 2.—The shingle market 
continues quiet. Retailers are not laying in any 
stocks unless they have to and they find it easy 
to get their needs supplied thru transit cars, 
which are not numerous but sufficient for all 
market needs. Prices are showing little change 
and no upward movement has been started thus 
far. Most of the building work is along repair 
lines, so that shingle requirements are not heavy. 


Boston, Mass., June 2.—Locally the lath mar- 
ket is rather weak and trade very dull. In an 
endeavor to interest local and New England re- 
tailers that has proven vain the 15% are offered 
as low as $13.50 and the 1% at $12.50. Furring is 
so limited in supply and conditions of the market 
so peculiar 2-inch is selling for $55; and 3-inch 
for $50. There is almost no demand for shingles. 
Prices are fairly firm for white cedars. Extras 
$8.50 to $9; clears, $8 to $8.50. The lower prices 
prevail in sales. The reds are lower without 
improving trade. 


Baltimore, Md., May 31.—Altho quotations on 
shingles are quite steady, those on lath have 
eased off very considerably. Some reports are 
to the effect that $14 is a fair figure for southern 
pine lath while others place them as low as $10. 
For cypress H. B. short 6 by 20 heart shingles 

27.50 is still being quoted, with saps at $21.50. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, June 2.—The market for western 
pines is rather slow, and while there is not much 
stock available at the mills there has been a 
softening in prices practically thruout the list. 
No. 4 boards, for instance, which have been 
featured during the last few weeks by their 
strength, are reported to have been offered on 
the local market at as low as $40. 


Spokane, Wash., May 29.—A fair amount of 
orders have been coming in during the latter part 
of the week and one large selling agency that 
has been out of the market for several weeks 
announced this week that it would put men on 
the road again about the middle of June, indicat- 
ing that some of the mills are beginning to catch 
up on their orders. The car shortage still bothers 
and fear is felt in many quarters that the situa- 
tion will not improve but on the other hand will 
get worse as the crop. shipping season ap- 
proaches. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 1.—California pine is 
being offered a little more freely, tho not freely 
enough to cause any weakness in the price list. 
Factory stock is in demand. Idaho pine is in 
fair supply. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 2.—The yards and planing 
mills have become quite nervous about lumber 
prices in general, and this occasions much hesi- 
tation on the part of concerns that usually place 
orders for the California pines at this time. 
Building business has also fallen off a good deal, 
and until the outlook improves the wholesalers 
look for a rather quiet time of it. Stocks from 
the Coast mills are much delayed in shipment. 
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SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, June 2,—The downward tendency of 
southern pine prices is still apparent on this 
market. There is very little demand as yet, 
altho there are more inquiries which indicate 
better business later on. Stocks in this terri- 
tory are reported to be generally good. 


St. Louis, Mo., June 1.—The demand for south- 
ern pine is light and the market has sustained 
further declines in the last week. The financial 
situation is having its effect in the curtailment 
of buying, but the transportation problem is 
perhaps the worst feature. 





Kansas City, Mo., June 1.—Southern pine 
prices have shown a little more weakness in 
the last week with a sharp decrease in the 
demand, tho because of the railroad situation 
it is difficult to put shipments thru. Flooring, 
however, is still quite scarce and vertical grain 
stuff is firmly held. Other items are $5 to $10 
off the prices quoted two weeks ago on stock 
lists and numerous sales are said to have been 
made below those quotations. Transit cars 
have sold lower still.’ Most of the mills have a 
good many orders that can not be shipped be- 
cause of embargoes and some orders have had to 
be turned down for the same reason. 

New Orleans, La., May 31.—Tho orders booked 
showed a slight gain over last week, demand con- 
tinues quiet. Production showed a small gain 
for the week, also, while shipments fell off a lit- 
tle, bringing bookings a little ahead of move- 
ment, with both exceeded by the cut. Price re- 
ports conflict more or less, but there is reason to 
believe that further concessions have been grant- 
ed on some items. Local retail prices are said to 
be softening a little. The car situation is re- 
ported to be unsatisfactory. 





New York, June 1.—There is a satisfactory 
volume of prospective business in sight, but 
buyers have not been keen the last two weeks 
about ordering beyond their immediate necessi- 
ties. Quotations are a little easier and reports 
indicate an accumulation of stock at. some ship- 


ping points. Much of this stock is under con- 
tract. 
Buffalo, N. Y., June 2.—The market is well 


supplied with transit cars of southern pine, so 
that prices are inclined to be easy. The mills are 
not disposed to make concessions on direct ship- 
ments, but they find it advisable to cut prices 
on lumber that is in transit, since so much terri- 
tory is now embargoed. Retailers are not buy- 
ing much lumber these days but occasionally 
pick, up a car which is offered at an attractive 
price. Building here is fairly active. 


Baltimore, Md., May 31.—The Georgia pine 
demand is restricted and the stocks available 
here are also limited. There are no very ex- 
tensive operations in progress that call for the 
use of longleaf pine. It looks as if the greatest 
troubles with regard to transportation have been 
overcome. 





Boston, Mass., June 1.—The market is very 
dull. Retailers are very cautious. Flooring is 
weak and the drop in partition has not pro- 
duced any more trade. Prices current are: 
Flooring, A, $135 to $145; B, $130 to $139; C, 
$116 to $125; B better flat, $95 to $105; No. 2 
common rift, $68 to $75; partition B better, %x 
3%, $100 to $119. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, June 1.—Freight congestion 
at terminal points, the difficulty of getting cars 
and to some extent the tightening of the money 
market, are interfering seriously with the move- 
ment of southern pine. High storage charges 
have forced the unloading of many transit cars. 


; Columbus, Ohio, May 31.—The southern pine 
rade is rather weak, as buying is now limited 
to actual needs. The falling prices have put 
an end to stocking up, as dealers think prices 
will g0 still lower. Retailers are buying to re- 
place broken stocks. Shipments are delayed by 
ongestion and embargoes on most railroads. 


Jacksonville, Fla., June 1.—Following is a re- 
apitulation of prices obtained by planing mills 
in this territory during the two weeks beginning 
May 17 and ended May 29, inclusive: 


Flooring 

Week Week 
Ended ss 
May 29 ay 22 
ee) a $ 77.00 $ 91.87 

No. 1 common......... 67.85 79. 
No. 2 common....:.... 40.50 41.18 
WO S GEOG: 6 xin ve c25:a 27.00 9.5: 





Week Week 
Ended Ended 
May 29 May 22 
5/4x4 No. 2 common......... a ee 51.00 
5/4x3 No. 2 common......... 42.00 50.00 
po | eee waned 150.00 
Banetter fat. .....:.... 8.23 99.75 
No. 1 common flat..... 70.00 85.00 
No. 2 common flat...... = des 40.00 
No. 3 & cull flat....... 28.00 28.00 
1x6 No. 1 common......... 67.50 wees 
NO. 2 COMMOR.......4. 39.17 45.00 
No. 3 common......... eeece 32.00 
Ceiling 
1x6 > DS COMMOB. 6. 6026s Ree 45.00 
1x4 Bebetter ee ees ORE BG 92.00 cages 
No. 1 commem......... 87.00 ons 
No. 2 common......... 40.77 44.47 
9/16x3%4 age ene SMe eae niece sle Agere 72.00 
No. 1 common........ 65.00 68.00 
Noe 2 COMMMOR. «2.655. 41.27 37.00 
7/16x3% B&bett . eee ait 70.00 
No. 1 common........ 50.00 52.17 
No. 2 common........ 29.76 31.83 
Partition 
a 80.00 
DS eee 75.00 
No. 2 common......... 42.00 
Siding 
1x6 B&better novelty ...... 79.29 92.00 
No. 1 common novelty.. 65.00 74.67 
No. 2 common novelty.. 0.83 43.42 
RN SS eee aes 22.50 
B&better bevel ........ saad 47.50 
No. 1 common bevel.... weer 43.00 
No. 2 common bevel.... aie 21.50 
14x6 B&better square edge... 8 58.20 
No. 1 com. square edge... 55.41 54.00 
No. 2 com. square edge.. 24.82 25.22 
Roofers 
1x6 No. 2 common......... 41.48 44.76 
Boards 
Bédbetter— 
Be awa cnenrceecaen’ a send 
0 ere ras 100.00 
to) Do eee ee 100.00 eaens 
pe RR So So” 2 90.00 ches 
4/4x6 ee eer ee 92.00 
5/ ‘4x6 to 12 pn gh arceaecioe 95.00 
6/4x6 to 12 rough............ 95.00 
“ve 1 common— 
G3 | Re er re 87.86 80.00 
7 SS ee ore 77.32 wae 
pO Cen cr 84.00 
DRUNEMEEE bd wuss cescecawes 85.00 
5/4x 5 D4S .....e cere ee eees 85.00 
i NS | rere 85.00 
ye 0 | ae ee 85.00 
No. 2 common— 
i of | Reece more 
pO RR 41.15 
1x . SE baa ee cide dones 42.09 
1x NGS 6563.45 «69 die ees 45.00 
1x 8 ba Ce aiats Borer Tete 52.50 
DE dvadeeeckse seus 44.00 
pS 3 eee 45.00 
ee YS Seer 44.38 
No. 3 common— 
ER PE. eae isteeececues 34.00 . 
I eh65.40 6s vem aeees aaa A 
SS A eee 35.75 
Other gradés— 
1x4 to 12 No. 3 & cull, S82S.. 29.50 29.50 
WOE Fan Th... Dh TOUGs ccc cccwes 43.67 65.00 
Mill run green, are 35.67 waka 
Shingles 
PR RUNS bi daw ane de sd vaeaesere 6.29 6.49 
le ie ata s Ma Gew cans 2.74 2.65 
Se Se OD Pe vc wnsccces ane 6.16 
OS a ere mae 2.55 
Sais No. 1 Cypeede. .... 20005 11.50 10.00 
4x18 prime cypress......... 2.60 rea 
Lath 
4° No. 1 standard, K. D....... 8.00 9.67 
4’ No. 1 standard, green....... 7.36 9.29 





The following summary depicts the price 
movement at the southern pine mili and dis- 
tributing centers named in the subsequent price 
reports, on which these averages are based: 

No. of Average No. of Average 
Ad Ad- De- De- 


vances vance clines’ cline 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 40 $5.22 48 $4.41 
Alexandria, La... 12 3.85 21 4.13 
Birmingham, Ala. 8 4.70 11 9.27 
Kansas City, Mo.. 15 2.96 73 5.41 


The following are the average prices taken 
from sales reported on the dates indicated in the 
sections named. An asterisk (*) following the 
quotation indicates an advance over the price 
given in the foregoing report and a dagger (7) 
denotes a decline. 


Birming- Hatties- Alex- Kansas 

m, burg, andria, City, 

Ala. Miss. La. Mo. 

May 29 May 29 May 28 
Fleoring 

TER” TR Bis dhecic np ccdsscscs jckang eer datis chad 
Babetier Rasanedewde $121.00T ..... $115. 007 $130,39* 

CHEK Kee wededwneed 127.50 Hoel pases eagne 


-00* 118.00 118.00 


i 
86. 25 7 81.757 
47.50 35.507 











Birming- Hatties- 
ham, burg, 


Alex- 


andria, 


Ala. La. 
May 29 May 29 May 28 









FG B&better + 105.50 96.75* 

Heart Babetier «.. wee@ .... 
D eegerectesenserees vse 
No. 2 43.50* 


No. 4 
1x6” No. 1, CM... 


4x4" 


5gx4” 






4x4” Babette: Seraccececcoee . sesee 3. It 
Partition 
1x4 & 6 * aes wevcscedoes 110.00 97.50* 
jcauvenweseaas acces See 
Re. 2 Sdusucwuediqum heaes 4.00 
16x6” Neo 1 decedcunamnemenes 
3x6” faders ipeaitenmieo ar 
MOE D cvcncdanducanaana 
1x4 or 6” one 
mm. 3 
No. 2. 


ne aed rough: 


6/4 & 8/4x6” 
6/4 & 8/4x8’ 
6/4 & 8/4x5" & 


B&better surfaced: 
1x6 to BS” wicaccccscseacasasé 





“a curtased: 
1x8” 


No. 1, 





83.00T 


By 
+25 


126 to 12” ..ccccceccce 
1x8”, 14 and 16’. 


71.50* 





1x12’ 
No. 4, all widths and lengths Ssese 
Shiplap 
2, aS, wee BA sccccs cewse 
NS 2 (10 to 20’): 
lx 8” 
1x10” 
No. 3 fall lengths) : 
1x10” 
No. 1, 1210”, mized lgte. ...6 ccccs ceocce 
No. 1, 2x 4, a 
2. 
ox 6”, ).5 0% 
43.50* 
40.507 
42.50* 
2s 8, 40.36 
41.007 
43.507 
40.004 
2x10”, 43.25* 
41.007 
47.00* 
18 43.25* 
SEE 6 dee” xeengneacue 41.75¢ 
etdeceucwe 45.50* 
whiaeatan’ 3 an 
aweas 5.00* 
SiS Ba kaa ccaxacae “acexe 39.507 
39.50 
45.00* 
2x 6” 40.00* 
37.50* 
38.75* 
33.00* 








89.38* 


39.49t 








ii is 85.25¢ 104. sex 
ge 107. = 104.56* 


122. 92.007 
126.25* i dot er 007 
132.25 110.007 


42.00° 
41.25¢ 


43.00* 
43.00* 


42.007 


Kansas 


City, 
Mo. 















37.75t 
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2x 3”, 10” 43,25* 
13° 40.25* 
4 aa 
18 25 
2x10”, 10° 2.90 
12” 42.17¢ 
3 fe 
18 5 
2x12”, 10° 42.00 
2° HG 
16’ 42,2 
No. 3, 2x4 to 12” 1.44 


Longleaf Timbers 
No. 1 Sq.E&S S4S, 20’ and 
under: 





Shortleaf Timbers 
me. 3 rough, 20’ & under: 








SRhSS Meee babeohadesese: Kens BLOC, siwex) Sroes 
 shkebansknrtbanseantese apuele Tae _ eS a ene 
BR” cnsesesnesecdveseesssue’ seas GL.GOT nccce coves 
Plaster Lath 
Se oe rer 5 8.757 8.00 5.93f 
ee ae ey ee S.O0T F.5OF w.soc  cosce 
Byrkit Lath 
RD ckcsantiavasistsinee- Sebes: seeks 39.007 39.00* 
BP snpeesess0cssabsora.(ehens Subse” “nea 39.007 
Car Material 
(All 1x4 and 6”): 
Babetiok, 0 Ont. IR? 66cscca- cases 93.75 = aovee 95.40 
Pe REED ctses caves, Geses: saver 91.88 
8’ 65.00 
86.25 
No. 1, 10 75.00 
DB” Se SRE. Bocce. cecee “GETD cesses weve 
PUNE. cn ccssctacsss sauce ee <iees. oees 
No. 1, 2% to 3 
RE SE Ee” sacnsscsasésent,.455302 Ge secs Kaen 
84S, SqE&S 
8”, 34 to 3 a a 
Up to 10”, 34 to 36” ° ‘ 57.50 
38 t . 59.50 
Up to 12”, 34 to 36’ . ; 64.75 
38 to 4 ° 65.50 
Up to 14”, 37 c% oaek ieee ere ee 
Car Framing 
8” & under, 20’ & under..... ..... 4B.50  cccce —cocce 
Standard heart....... eh eee 
Sas By PO MNEs seen: aue0e® been 52.50 
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A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 


Lumber Dealers welcome this system that 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 

A. W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 
developed this practical method for figuring 
building costs in actual practice and thoroly 
tested it out before it was finally printed in book 


~ Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square. 
The same principle of cost per square can be applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, ete., and 
thus the total cost of the completed building may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the univ 
cost per square in its component members. 


The book carries this idea out at all the possible varia- 
tions in price of lumber per thousand feet. t is also 
useful in figuring barns. 


Bound in red leather, indexed, 
size 5\4 x 8'2 inches, 148 pages, 
148 pages, price $6, postpaid. 
American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Partment at the following rates; 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. - 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Eigh ry length make one 

e. Count in signature. 
eading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 

mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received Jater will be placed. 
‘under heading Too Late to Classify. 








AN ADVERTISEMENT 


In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would be seen by the 
very people who are interested—it 


always cairy your message to more readers—bring bet- 
ter returns than any “— a and 
you money—send your advertisement to the ‘Greatest 
Lumber Journal on Earth’’ and get quick results all the 
time—it is a 

GooD 


thing to be in good company—besides it supplies many 
wants each day and has no equal as a salesman. 





Send your advertisement to 
THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 


ONE OF THE LARGEST LUMBER COMPANIES 
Operating in West Virginia has an opening for a first- 
class woods superintendent. To fill this position man 
must be thoroughly familiar with all phases of logging 
in a mountainous country, railroading, laying out rail- 
roads and log roads. He must be a good organizer, able 
to lay out his work months in advance and follow up on 
schedule. He must also know how to follow up his 
costs. The salary will be governed entirely by the 
ability of the man. None but the highest grade men 
will be considered. Give full particulars in first letter 
and when you can report for work. 
Address “D. 20,’’ care American Lumberman. 





DOUBLE BAND MILL HAS AN OPENING 
For a first-class mill foreman, Essentials for this posi- 
tion are industry, a thorough knowledge of machinery, 
must know lumber and be a good handler of men. This 
position pays enough to make it worthy the considera- 
tion of the best men. Please give full details in first 
letter and state earliest date could come to work. 

Address “F. 1,’? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ASSISTANT MANAGER 

A young man having good all-round wholesale yellow 
pine experience, selling by mail or on the road, buying 
from mills, also good office experience, capable of taking 
of a large wholesale concern. 

Must be fully competent to make quotations, place 
orders, adjust complaints, etc. 

This is a good opportunity, as compensation will be 
liberal based upon results. 

Address ““F. 24,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AT ONCE 
Draftsman to list and detail millwork from plans, 
mill doing high-grade special work. Permanent position. 
Address HYDE-MURPHY CO., Ridgway, Pa. 


WANTED—A GOOD YARD FOREMAN AND 
Shipping clerk, A man that thoroughly understands the 
Retail Lumber business; must _be capable of making his 
men work. Yard located in Detroit, Mich. 

Address “FR. 20,’? care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—A LADY STENOGRAPHER AND 
Bookkeeper for a Lumber Office in Detroit, Mich. Pre- 

fer one who has worked in a Lumber Office. 
Address “F. 21,’’ care American Lumberman. 

















EVERYBODY WANTS SOMETHING 
You want to buy 


or 
You want to sell. 


Want a job, employees; want anything? 

If you advertise you can get what you want or sell 
what you do not want. 

Nearly everybody reads the classified ads. ‘Your ad- 
vertisement in the Wanted and For Sale Department 
of the American Lumberman would be the messenger 
which would act for you and bring you in touch with 
the Lumber World and allied industries. 

It would be read by the very people you want to reach. 

Get quick returns. 

Send your advertisement to 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 So, Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 








WHITE PINE COMMISSION MEN WANTED. 
Large California Lumber Company wants Commission 
men in Chicago and other Central points to sell Cali- 
fornia White and Sugar Pine, must have established 
trade in the Factory districts and be willing to repre- 
sent us exclusively, Men with Mill connections may 
arrange to have us purchase stocks for them and bill 
direct to their customers, allowing them their usual 
commissions. Men who cannot afford to wait for arrival 
of cars may arrange to receive half commission upon 
receipt of order, balance upon arrival cars. Unques- 
tioned references must accompany application; also state 
character of trade sold. 

ddress ‘‘E. 30,’’ 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED 
Hardwood wholesaler for Pittsburgh Office. Must be a 
good personal buyer and salesman, as well as a good all 
round oflice man capable of taking full responsibility of 
buying and selling, able to handle both ends, and keep 
a clean slate. This is a good opening for the right man, 
either on straight salary or salary and percentage basis, 
Give age, reference and experience, Will hold same in 
strict confidence. Unless you are fully qualified, do 
not reply to ‘“‘E. 32,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—TWO EXPERIENCED MEN 
For lath machine. Guarantee slab supply for minimum 
of 8000 lath per day. Pay $2.50 per thousand lath. 
Mill near Velarde, New Mex. Quarters furnished. 
Address “B® 37,”’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—A YOUNG MAN 
Of experience to take charge of a retail lumber yard 
and planing mill. Must have a thorough knowledge of 
the business and capable of estimating from plans, 
Give age, reference and salary expected. 
BEAVER FALAS PLANING MILL CO., Beaver, Pa. 


WANTED—YARDMAN 
Capable of handling yard and waiting on trade. Town 
of 7,000, southern Michigan, Start in at $100 a month. 
Address “KE, 10,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED OFFICE MAN 
Must have some stenographic experience and be familiar 
with Michigan Compensation Law. Good wages to right 
party. References required. 

Address “BE, 15,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS BOOKKEEPER 
Capable of taking charge of saw-mill office of Pine 
operation in southwest. Excellent location. Must be 
thoroughly experienced in handling labor, pay-roll, cost 
accounts and books. State age, salary expected, refer- 
ences, names of last two or three employers and when 
could report in first letter. 

Address “F, 18,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A-1 BOOKKEEPER 
One with retail lumber experience preferred. State 
fully experience, age and compensation expected. 
BROWN-KENT-JACKSON LUMBER COMPANY, 
Binghamton, N, Y 

WANT—CIVIL ENGINEER ' 
To survey out timber lay out Railroad, and locate skid- 
der settings. 
Address 


care American Lumberman. 


























“F, 19,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
We have good position for a high grade bookkeeper 
at Raco. Must be good at costs, Experience in lumber 
manufacturing preferred. Answer only with first class 
references. : 
RICHARDSON & AVERY CO., Raco, Mich. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
For Tie business in connection with hardwood lumber 
manufacturing concern. Headquarters, Vicksburg, Miss. 
State in first reply salary to start on, former employers, 
how soon can commence work. 
Address “F, 7,’? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MALE STENOGRAPHER J 
Acquainted with the lumber business, who can assist 
in Sales Dept., Chicago. State age, experience and 
salary wanted. 

Address “F, 30,’? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—CALIPER MEN, COMPASS MEN 
And tally men for timber cruising in South Carolina, send 
qualifications, references and salary expected to 

. O. BOX No. 766, Sumter, S. C. 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR RETAIL 
Lumber yard, Olathe, Colorado. Position must be filled 
by June tenth, Give lumber experience and salary 
wanted. Write. 

THE GIBSON LUMBER COMPANY, Canon City, Colo. 


WANTED—FOREMAN 
To take entire charge of woodmill of large New England 
railway car manufacturing concern. In writing, give 
full particulars regarding salary expected, experience, 
references, etc. 
dress “E. 7,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A HIGH CLASS MAN . 
On small band saw work. Good wages to the right 
man. Recommendations required. Steady work through- 
out the year. ‘ 
JULIUS BRECKWOLDT & CO., Dolgeville, N. Y. 


WANTED—BILLER 
By large sash and door factory to enter orders in factory 
from plans and specifications. State age, experience and 
salary wanted, 
dress “A. 69,’’ care American Lumberman. 


ANTED—AN EXPERIENCED 
Hardwood lumber inspector, also a green lumber tally- 
man. Must be able to furnish satisfactory references. 
State salary expected and how soon can report for work 
in first letter. 
ddress “Pp. 158,’’ care American Lumberman. 


MILL GRADER FOR OAK FLOORING _ 
BASIC MANUFACTURING CO., Basic, Va. 



































HAVE YOU CUT-OVER TIMBER LANDS 
For Sale? Advertise in the For Sale Department to reach 
buyers of farms and cut-over timber lands. AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 























